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THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  ENVIRONMENT  FOR 
FAMILIES  TO  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  MILITARY  WAY  OP  LIFE  AMONG 
ARMY  MEMBERS t  A  SECONDARY  ANALYSIS 

BRIEF 


Rsqulrsmsnt  t 

The  Army  Family  Research  Program  is  a  five-year  program 
of  Integrated  research  activities  designed  to  address  major 
research  issues  in  the  Army  Family  Action  Plan  and  to  assist 
Army  policy  and  program  personnel  in  designing  policies  and 
programs  that  both  strengthen  families  and  contribute  to 
retention  and  readiness.  A  key  activity  in  the  first-year 
research  plan  has  been  to  conduct  secondary  analysis  of 
existing  surveys  of  active-duty  Army  families  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  family  concerns  and  overall  satisfaction 
with  the  military  way  of  life. 

Purpose i 

Using  the  1985  DoD  Worldwide  Survey  of  Officer  and 
Enlisted  Personnel,  the  importance  of  satisfaction  with  the 
environment  for  families  on  over-all  satisfaction  with  the 
military  way  of  life  was  examined  separately  for  officers  and 
enlisted  members  across  six  household  patterns:  (a)  single, 

<b)  single  parent,  (c)  married  to  a  military  spouse  with  no 
children,  <d)  married  to  a  military  spouse  with  children,  (e) 
married  to  a  civilian  spouse  with  no  children,  and  <f) 
married  to  a  civilian  spouse  with  children.  It  was  predicted 
that  the  Influence  of  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for 
families  on  satisfaction  with  the  over-all  military  way  of 
life  would  be  positive  and  significant.  It  was  also 
predicted  that  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  this 
relationship  would  be  similar  for  each  of  the  above  segments 
of  the  Army  population.  Seventeen  additional  subdomains  of 
satisfaction  concerning  Issues  particular  to  the  military  way 
of  life  were  used  as  control  variables  in  the  examining  this 
relationship,  as  well  as  the  gender  and  pay  grade  of  the 
member . 

Rationale: 

Despite  the  new  steps  that  the  Army  has  taken  to 
intensify  its  efforts  in  support  of  family  life,  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  systematic  attention  to  testing  the  host  o^ 
assumptions  that  provide  the  basis  for  policy  and  program 
development.  An  overriding  assumption  has  been  the  perceived 
importance  of  members'  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for 
families  as  one  of  the  key  determinants  of  their  satisfaction 
with  the  military  way  of  life.  It  is  often  assumed  by  policy 
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and  program  designers  that  satisfaction  with  the  environment 
for  families  indirectly  influences  retention  and  readiness 
through  its  positive  impact  of  satisfaction  with  the  military 
way  of  life.  A  key  objective  of  the  Army  Family  Research 
Program  is  to  critically  examine  the  assumptions  that  provide 
the  basis  for  policies  and  programs  that  are  targeted  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  members  and  their  families. 
Only  then  can  the  development,  continuation,  and  expansion  of 
these  policies  and  programs  be  based  on  facts,  rather  than 
assumptions,  as  well  as  be  targeted  to  members  and  families 
for  whom  their  impacts  will  yield  the  greatest  return  on  Army 
investments. 

Results  t 

The  results  suggested  that  satisfaction  with  the 
environment  for  families  in  the  Army  was  a  significant 
predictor  of  over-all  satisfaction  for  four  of  the  12  sample 
subgroups:  <a)  enlisted  members  married  to  other  military 

members  with  no  children,  <b)  enlisted  members  married  to 
other  military  members  with  children,  (c)  enlisted  members 
married  to  civilian  spouses  with  children,  and  (d)  officers 
married  to  civilian  spouses  with  children.  Given  that  50 
percent  of  the  Army's  total  force  is  comprised  of  members 
with  one  of  these  four  demographic  profiles,  these  findings 
provide  empirical  support  for  the  importance  of  family- 
oriented  policies  and  practices  that  help  create  a  positive 
context  in  the  Army  for  family  life.  In  each  case,  the 
results  supported  the  major  prediction  of  the  study:  the 
more  satisfaction  that  members  have  with  the  environment  for 
families  in  the  Army,  the  greater  their  satisfaction  with  the 
military  way  of  life. 

However,  the  prediction  was  not  supported  that  this 
relationship  would  be  positive  and  significant  for  each  Army 
member  subgroup.  Satisfaction  with  the  environment  for 
families  in  the  Army  was  not  a  significant  predictor  of 
overall  satisfaction  with  military  way  for  eight  of  the 
twelve  subgroups:  <a)  neither  single  enlisted  members  nor 

single  officers;  <b)  neither  single  parent  enlisted  members 
nor  single  parent  officers;  (c)  officers  who  were  married  to 
other  military  members  with  or  without  children;  and  <d) 
neither  enlisted  members  nor  officers  who  were  married  to 
civilian  spouses  without  children. 

Implications : 

These  findings  suggest  the  critical  importance  of  policy 
and  program  efforts  on  behalf  of  married  members,  especially 
those  directed  toward  members  married  to  civilian  spouses 
with  children.  If  these  policies  and  programs  positively 
impact  upon  the  feelings  of  members  toward  the  environment 
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for  familiss  in  the  Army,  they  are  likely  to  significantly 
influence  their  overall  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of 
life.  Given  the  link  between  satisfaction  with  the  military 
way  of  life  and  retention  and  readiness  issues,  policies  and 
programs  which  enhance  the  quality  of  life  satisfaction  for 
married  members  are  likely  to  translate  into  desired  mission- 
related  outcomes. 

These  findings  also  suggest  that  policies  and  programs 
designed  to  support  families  and  to  increase  their 
satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  in  the  Army 
may  not  have  uniform  affects  across  Army  member  subgroups. 
Policy  and  program  developers  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
diversity  of  lifestyles  in  the  Army  community,  and  to 
understand  that  policies  and  programs  must  be  tailored  to 
specific  target  groups  to  maximize  their  cost-effectiveness. 
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Th*  Rslatlonshlp  of  Satisfaction  with  tha  Environaant  for 
FamiliM  to  Satisfaction  with  tha  Military  Way  of  Lifa 
Aaong  Aray  Paraonnals  A  Sacondary  Analysis 

Service  in  the  Armed  Forces  involves  more  than  just  an 
occupational  choice;  it  is  the  selection  of  a  lifestyle  which 
permeates  almost  every  aspect  of  a  person's  life.  Few 
civilian  occupations  require  the  high  level  of  commitment  and 
dedication  from  their  employees  that  the  military  services 
require  (e.g.#  to  be  available  and  ready  to  defend  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  anywhere  in  the  world; 
to  accept  the  possibility  of  hazardous  duty  assignments, 
including  the  possibility  of  injury,  captivity,  or  even 
death).  Even  fewer  ask  their  employees,  much  less  members  of 
the  employee's  family  to  make  the  range  of  personal  and 
family  sacrifices  to  accommodate  the  work  mission  (e.g., 
frequent  relocations,  extended  family  separations,  and  the 
general  subservience  of  family  needs  to  military  objectives 
and  requirements ) . 

On  the  other  hand,  few  civilian  employers  offer  their 
employees  the  encompassing  range  of  benefits  that  tie  their 
employees  as  well  as  members  of  their  families  to  the 
organization  both  economically  and  socially  (e.g.,  job 
security,  housing  and  housing  allowances,  medical  and  dental 
care,  retirement  after  20  years  of  service).  In  addition, 
the  military  services  today  include  a  number  of  agencies  and 
organizations  that  provide  an  impressive  range  of  support 
services  and  programs  for  military  members  and  their  families 
(e.g.,  family  service  and  support  centers,  recreational 
services,  child  care,  spouse  employment  centers). 

This  unique  combination  of  occupational  demands  and 
occupational  supports  underscores  Goffman's  (1961) 
description  of  various  military  situations  as  examples  of  a 
•total  institution, "  institutions  that  have  an  encompassing 
impact  on  the  lives  of  its  members.  In  a  more  recent 
analysis,  Segal  (1986b)  used  Coser's  (1974)  notion  of  the 
"greedy"  institution  to  describe  the  great  demands  that  the 
military  organization  places  on  the  commitment,  time  and 
energy  of  its  servicemembers  and  their  families. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  military  services  have  given 
increased  attention  to  quality  of  life  issues  for 
servicemembers  and  their  families.  This  interest  has  been 
stimulated  by  demographic  shifts  from  a  single  to  a 
predominantly  married  force  (Defense  Manpower  Data  Center 
(DMDC),  1986),  increased  competition  with  the  civilian 
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economy  for  the  declining  number  of  16~22  year  olds  available 
for  military  service  (Bowen,  19BGa),  and  expanded  recognition 
by  military  leadership  of  the  Interdependence  among  quality 
of  life  Issues,  family  well-being  and  satisfaction,  job 
productivity,  and  mission  readiness  and  member  retention 
(Bowen,  1987 j  Bowen  &  Schelrer,  1986;  Orthner  &  Pittman, 

1986;  Segal,  1986b).  This  heightened  Interest  has  provided 
the  Impetus  for  the  Increasing  Incorporation  of  support 
programs  and  services  for  military  personnel  and  their 
families  (American  Family,  1985).  ■ 

Despite  the  new  steps  that  the  military  services  have 
taken  to  Intensify  their  efforts  on  behalf  on  service  members 
and  their  families,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  systematic 
attention  to  testing  the  host  of  assumptions  that  provide  the 
basis  for  policy  and  program  development.  An,  overriding 
assumption  has  been  the  perceived  Importance  of  members' 
satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  as  one  of  the 
key  determinants  of  their  satisfaction  with  the  military  way 
of  life.  Given  the  established  linkage  between  satisfaction 
with  the  military  way  of  life  and  Important  military-related 
outcomes  (e.g.,  spouse  support  of  the  member's  career, 
retention  Intentions,  mission  readiness)  (Bowen,  1986b; 
Woybray  &  Schelrer,  1984;  Orthner  &  Bowen,  1982;  Orthner  & 
Pittman,  1986;  Szoc,  1982),  It  Is  often  assumed  that  policies 
and  programs  which  enhance  the  quality  of  the  military 
environment  for  families  will  Increase  Indirectly  these 
Important  military  related  outcomes. 

While  the  link  between  member  satisfaction  with  the 
environment  for  families  and  over-all  satisfaction  with  the 
military  way  of  life  seems  Intuitively  obvious.  It  has  not 
received  sufficient  empirical  testing.  Although  research 
does  exist  that  suggests  the  Importance  of  family  factors  to 
over-all  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life  (e.g., 
Bowen,  1986b;  Orthner  &  Bowen,  1982;  Orthner  &  Pittman,  1986; 
Szoc,  1982),  past  studies  have  not  explored  this  relationship 
In  the  context  of  additional  satlsflers  that  may  mitigate  or 
enhance  this  relationship,  such  as  job  and  community  factors. 
In  addition,  past  studies  have  not  adequately  explored  how 
this  relationship  may  vary  across  population  subgroups, 
varying  by  such  factors  as  marital  status,  household 
composition,  military  status  of  the  spouse,  and  rank.  Last, 
there  has  been  a  imbalance  between  the  service^  in  exploring 
this  relationship.  Much  of  this  research  has  been  restricted 
to  Air  Force  and  Navy  populations. 
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In  the  context  of  greater  emphasis  on  program 
accountability  in  the  military  services  today  as  well  as 
recent  budget  cutbacks  In  defense  spending,  it  becomes 
Increasingly  important  to  quantify  the  assumptions  that 
provide  the  foundation  for  policies  and  programs  that  are 
Intended  to  Increase  the  quality  of  life  for  members  and 
their  families.  Only  then  can  the  development,  continuation, 
and  expansion  of  these  policies  and  programs  be  based  on 
facts,  rather  than  assumptions,  as  well  as  be  targeted  to 
members  and  families  for  whom  their  impacts  will  yield  the 
greatest  return  on  Army  investments. 

Drawing  on  secondary  analysis  of  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel,  this  investigation  examines 
the  relationship  of  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for 
families  to  the  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life 
among  Army  personnel.  This  relationship  is  examined  not  only 
in  the  context  of  a  range  of  other  quality-of -military-life 
satlsflers,  but  also  separately  for  officers  and  enlisted 
members  across  six  household  patterns:  (a)  single,  (b) 

single  parent,  <c)  married  to  a  military  spouse  with  no 
children,  (d)  married  to  a  military  spouse  with  children,  <e) 
married  to  a  civilian  spouse  with  no  children,  and  <f) 
married  to  a  civilian  spouse  with  children. 

Based  on  prior  research  in  the  military  services  (Bowen, 
1986b;  Orthner  &  Bowen,  1982;  Orthner  &  Pittman,  1986;  Szoc, 
1982)  as  well  as  on  current  family-oriented  policy  and 
program  assumptions  espoused  by  senior  Army  leadership 
(e.g.,  Wickham,  1983),  it  was  hypothesized  that  the  more 
satisfaction  that  members  have  with  the  environment  for 
families  in  the  Army,  the  greater  their  over-all  satisfaction 
with  the  military  way  of  life.  Additional  support  for  this 
hypothesis  is  found  in  research  with  civilian  samples  which 
suggests  that  satisfaction  with  the  over-all  quality  of  life 
is  determined  by  additive  satisfaction  across  multiple 
subdomains,  including  family-related  variables  (Campbell, 
Converse  &  Rogers,  1976).  Given  the  lack  of  comparative 
research  regarding  this  hypothesis  across  population 
subgroups  in  the  military,  it  was  also  predicted  that  the 
relative  influence  of  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for 
I  families  on  the  level  of  overall  satisfaction  would  be 
'  equally  strong  across  population  subgroups. 

Given  the  exploratory  nature  of  the  investigation,  all 
18  quality-of-military-life  indicators  included  on  the  1985 
DoD  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel,  including 
satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families,  were 
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specified  In  a  single  equation  analysis  strategy  and 
estimated  via  multiple  regression  techniques  across  rank  and 
household  patterns.  Given  the  preliminary  nature  of  work  In 
the  area,  there  was  a  lack  of  strong  empirical  or  theoretical 
basis  for  Including  or  excluding  any  of  these  specific 
Independent  variables  as  control  variables  In  the  model. 
Within  rank  and  household  pattern  groups,  two  additional 
control  variables  were  entered  Into  the  equation:  rank  as  a 
linear  variable  and  gender  of  the  member.  This  analysis 
strategy  made  It  possible  to  examine  the  unique  contribution 
that  members'  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families 
in  the  Army  has  on  their  over-all  satisfaction  with  the 
military  as  a  way  of  life  relative  to  other  quality  of  life 
Indicators,  as  well  as  to  examine  this  relationship  within 
household  and  rank  groups. 


Method 


SfiUECt  fi< 

The  data  for  this  analysis  are  based  on  a  stratified 
random  sample  of  24, 217  active-duty  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  serving  in  the  U. S.  Army  in  the  United  States  or 
overseas  on  September  30,  1984.  These  men  and  women  were 
surveyed  as  part  of  the  1985  DoD  Worldwide  Survey  of  Officer 
and  Enlisted  Personnel  which  also  included  members  from  the 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines.  This  survey  was  conducted  for 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force 
Management  and  Personnel)  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data 
Center,  and  was  designed  to  collect  Information  In  ten  major 
areas:  (a)  military  demographics,  (b)  present  and  past 

locations,  (c)  personnel  reaction  to  recent  changes  in 
military  compensation  and  benefits,  (d)  factors  affecting 
readiness  and  retention,  (e)  projected  reactions  to  changes 
In  personnel  management,  (f>  career  attitudes  and  experiences 
of  women  and  minorities,  <g>  family  characteristics,  (h)  the 
Impact  of  military  policies  on  family  life,  (1)  family 
economic  well-being,  and  (J)  adequacy  of  family  services. 

The  over-all  sample  design  was  stratified  first  by 
service.  Within  each  service,  enlisted  samples  were 
stratified  by  length  of  service  and  gender,  and  officer 
samples  were  stratified  by  gender.  Both  officers  and  female 
members  were  sampled  at  a  higher  rate  to  ensure  adequate 
sample  sizes  for  analysis.  Within  each  stratification  cell, 
members  were  randomly  selected  for  survey  participation. 

Since  members  with  less  than  four  months  of  service  were 
excluded  from  the  sample  frame,  and  since  there  was  a  period 
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of  several  months  between  sample  selection  and  survey 
administration,  members  who  completed  the  survey  had  at  least 
ten  months  of  service. 

Within  the  Army,  the  survey  was  coordinated  through  the 
Soldier  and  Family  Policy  Division  of  the  Human  Resources 
Development  Directorate,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel  ( DAPE-HRP/J* ) .  Survey  administration  was 
handled  through  the  commanding  officers  of  units  containing 
individuals  selected  for  survey  participation. 

Based  on  detailed  survey  protocols,  each  commanding 
officer  was  responsible  for  distributing  and  collecting 
sealed  survey  packets  from  survey  respondents.  Any  member 
who  had  separated  from  the  service  since  sample  selection  was 
not  included  in  the  final  sample.  However,  attempts  were 
made  to  survey  members  who  were  selected  for  participation 
but  who  were  on  temporary  duty  assignments  or  who  had  been 
transferred  to  a  new  duty  station. 

The  over-all  Army  response  rate  was  65. 2  percent  for 
officers  <n=4,997)  and  59.1  percent  from  enlisted  members 
<n=19, 220)--respectible  survey  response  rates  given  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  survey  and  the  logistics  of  data 
collection.  However,  the  response  rate  from  the  Army  was 
somewhat  lower  than  the  over-all  service  response  rate  of 
76. a  percent  for  officers  and  70. 1  percent  for  enlisted 
members.  The  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (1986)  thought 
that  the  greater  mobility  of  Army  personnel  compared  to  the 
other  services  might  account  for  the  lower  Army  response  rate 
compared  to  the  other  services.  (For  a  more  comprehensive 
description  of  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  1985  DoD 
Survey,  the  reader  should  consult  the  Description  of  Officers 
and  Enlisted  Personnel  in  the  Ui.Si.  Armed  Forcegi  19§5 
(Volume  1)  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (1986)). 

BsieursBtQl  q£  YaciablsM 

The  dependent  variable,  satisfaction  with  the  military 
way  of  life,  was  assessed  by  a  single  item.  Respondents 
rated  their  level  of  satisfaction  from  one  to  seven  with  one 
being  "very  dissatisfied"  and  seven  being  "very  satisfied. " 

The  independent  variable,  satisfaction  with  the 
environment  for  families,  was  also  assessed  by  a  single  item 
which  was  Included  in  a  list  of  18  items  associated  with 
different  issues  particular  to  the  military  way  of  life. 
Respondents  were  asked  to  evaluate  their  level  of 
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satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  In  the 
military  considering  current  policies.  Response  choices 
ranged  from  one  to  five  with  one  being  "very  satisfied"  and 
five  being  "very  dissatisfied.  " 

Nineteen  control  variables  were  also  Included  In  the 
analysis  In  an  attempt  to  better  Isolate  the  unique 
relationship  between  the  Independent  and  dependent  variables. 
Seventeen  of  these  variables  were  measures  of  satlsf actlqj? 
with  Issues  particular  to  the  military  wav  of  life  other  than 
tlCou-envlrQnmgTTir^or  famllle^  personal  freedom, 
acquaintances/friendships,  work  group/co-workers,  assignment 
stability,  pay  and  allowances,  frequency  of  moves,  retirement 
benefits,  opportunity  to  serve  one's  country,  satisfaction 
with  current  job,  promotion  opportunities,  job  tralnlng/ln- 
servlce  education,  job  security,  working/environmental 
conditions,  post  service  educational  benefits  (VEAP),  medical 
care,  dental  care,  and  commissary  services.  Identical  to  the 
Instructions  and  response  categories  for  the  Independent 
variable,  respondents  were  asked  to  evaluate  their  level  of 
satisfaction  with  each  of  these  Issues  considering  current 
policies  on  a  scale  from  one  to  five  with  one  being  very 
satisfied  and  five  being  very  dissatisfied  (see  Appendix  1 
for  a  review  of  these  Items  as  well  as  the  Independent  and 
dependent  variables  as  they  appeared  on  the  survey 
Instrument ) . 

Two  additional  control  variables  were  also  Included  In 
the  analysis  based  on  their  association  with  the  Independent 
and  dependent  variables  In  prior  research:  gender  and  pay 
grade  of  the  member  (Bowen,  1986;  Orthner  &  Bowen,  1962; 

Szoc,  1984).  On  the  survey,  each  respondent  was  asked  to 
specify  their  gender  (l.e,  male  or  female),  as  well  as  to 
Indicate  their  specific  pay  grade.  Enlisted  members  reported 
their  pay  grades  from  El  to  E9,  and  officers  reported  their 
pay  grades  from  01  to  06. 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  respondents  were  divided  Into 
six  subgroups  based  upon  a  combination  of  the  respondent's 
marital  status,  the  presence  or  absence  of  children  In  the 
household,  and  whether  the  respondent  was  married  to  a 
military  or  a  civilian  spouse:  (1)  single,  (2)  single  parent, 
(3)  married  to  a  military  spouse  with  no  children,  (4) 
married  to  a  military  spouse  with  children,  (5)  married  to  a 
civilian  spouse  with  no  children,  and  (6)  married  to  a 
civilian  spouse  with  children.  Data  files  for  these  six 
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subgroups  wer©  constructed  by  dividing  the  Army  data  Into  six 
nonoverlapping  files  based  on  subgroup  parameters.  For  small 
files,  such  as  single  parents,  all  cases  within  the  data  file 
were  retained  for  analysis.  For  large  files,  such  as  single 
members  and  members  married  to  civilians  with  and  without 
children,  subfiles  of  2000  random  cases  were  created  to  make 
the  size  of  files  more  comparable  across  groups  for  purposes 
of  cross  comparison  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  data 
analysis.  The  six  files  were  subsequently  divided  Into 
enlisted  and  officer  subfiles,  creating  twelve  subgroups  for 
purposes  of  analysis.  Because  of  their  unique  status  In  the 
military  services  as  well  as  their  small  numbers  within  the 
sample,  warrant  officers  were  excluded  from  the  officer 
subsamples.  Sample  sizes  as  well  as  selected  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  twelve  subgroups  are  given  In  Table  1. 

Assuming  a  linear  and  recursive  system,  the  SYSREG 
procedure  In  SAS  was  used  to  run  twelve  separate  models  using 
ordinary  least  squares.  A  llstwlse  deletion  of  cases  with 
missing  data  was  In  effect.  As  a  consequence,  the  actual 
number  of  sample  cases  available  for  analysis  by  subgroup  are 
fewer  than  the  number  of  sample  cases  Indicated  by  subgroup 
In  Table  1. 

The  analysis  was  designed  to  estimate  the  unique 
contribution  of  the  Independent  variable  as  well  as  each 
control  variable  on  the  level  of  member  satisfaction  with  the 
military  way  of  life.  Thus,  the  estimated  parameters  are  the 
unique  effect  of  each  variable  controlling  for  all  other 
variables  In  the  model.  A  .05  level  of  probability  was  used 
to  determine  the  over-all  statistical  significance  of  the 
model  as  well  as  to  examine  the  effect  of  each  Independent 
and  control  variable  In  the  equation  on  the  dependent 
variable. 

In  the  analysis,  gender  was  coded  as  a  dummy  variable 
with  female  as  the  reference  category.  The  pay  grade  of  the 
member  within  rank  breakdowns  was  entered  as  a  linear 
variable.  Because  of  opposite  coding  directions  of  the 
dependent  variable  with  the  list  of  18  Issues  particular  to 
the  military  way  of  life.  Including  the  Independent  variable, 
the  list  of  18  Issues  were  recoded  to  parallel  the  coding  of 
the  dependent  variable:  very  dissatisfied  to  very  satisfied. 
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TABLE  1,  Demoyraphic  Profile  of  Sample  Members 
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Rnulta 

The  findings^  which  are  presented  in  Table  2^ 
demonstrated  significant  variation  by  subgroup  in  the 
relationship  between  the  level  of  satisfaction  of  members 
with  the  environment  for  families  in  the  Army  and  their  level 
of  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life.  Although 
there  was  no  empirical  basis  for  predicting  variation  in  the 
strength  of  this  relationship  by  subgroup,  satisfaction  with 
the  environment  for  families  was  found  to  be  significantly 
associated  (g  <  .05)  with  the  over-all  level  of  member 
satisfaction  for  only  four  of  the  twelve  subgroups  after 
control  variables  were  entered  into  the  equations:  (a) 

enlisted  members  married  to  military  spouses  with  no  children 
(b=.126),  <b)  enlisted  members  married  to  military  spouses 

with  children  <b=.112),  <c)  enlisted  members  married  to 

civilian  spouses  with  children  (b=.146),  and  (d)  officers 
married  to  civilian  spouses  with  children  <b=.190>.  In  each 
case,  the  results  supported  the  major  prediction  of  the 
study:  the  more  satisfaction  that  members  have  with  the 

environment  for  families  in  the  Army,  the  greater  their 
satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 

A  major  result  to  note  in  these  analyses  is  the  strength 
of  the  R-square  coefficients  for  each  subgroup  analysis, 
which  indicates  the  percentage  of  variance  in  the  dependent 
variable  accounted  for  by  the  independent  variable  and 
control  variables  in  the  equation.  Although  the  ratio  of 
independent  and  control  variables  in  the  equation  to  the 
number  of  sample  cases  varied  across  subgroups,  the  R-square 
coefficients  ranged  from  low  of  . 37  for  enlisted  members 
married  to  military  spouses  with  children  to  a  high  .  65  for 
officers  married  to  military  spouses  with  no  children.  Ten 
of  the  twelve  coefficients  were  greater  than  . 40.  Over-all, 
these  coefficients  are  well  above  the  R-square  of  .20  to  .30 
considered  meaningful  for  this  type  of  cross-sectional 
analysis. 

Given  the  exploratory  nature  of  the  current 
investigation,  the  results  of  the  analyses  are  briefly 
summarized  for  each  of  the  twelve  subgroups  below.  Because 
of  the  number  of  variables  in  the  respective  equations,  after 
summarizing  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  the 
independent  and  dependent  variable,  only  significant  effects 
are  highlighted  between  the  control  variables  and  the 
dependent  variable  in  the  respective  analyses. 
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TABLE  2.  The  Relative  Influence  of  Satisfaction  with  the  Environment 
for  Families  on  Satisfaction  with  the  Army  Way  of  Life. 
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For  the  specific  magnitude  of  the  relationship  of  each 
variable  in  the  analysis  on  the  dependent  variable,  the 
reader  should  consult  Table  2.  Since  the  18  Issues 
particular  to  the  military  way  of  life  were  responded  to  on 
the  same  five-point  satisfaction  scale,  their  respective 
unstandarized  regression  coefficients  (b),  which  reflect  the 
magnitude  of  their  association  with  the  dependent  variable, 
are  directly  comparable  both  within  subgroup  as  well  as 
between  subgroups.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  in  all  cases 
where  significant  effects  are  noted  between  these  indicators 
and  the  dependent  variable,  the  higher  the  satisfaction  with 
the  specific  indicator,  the  higher  the  over-all  satisfaction 
with  the  military  way  of  life. 

Single  enlisted  members.  Although  satisfaction  with  the 
environment  for  families  was  not  found  to  be  a  significant 
correlate  of  satisfaction  with  the  military  as  a  way  of  life, 
six  of  the  remaining  17  quality  of  life  indicators  were 
significant  predictors.  For  single  enlisted,  opportunity  to 
serve  one's  country  was  the  best  relative  predictor  of 
over-all  satisfaction,  following  by  satisfaction  with 
personal  freedom,  pay  and  allowances,  current  Job, 
working/environmental  conditions,  and  Job  security.  The  pay 
grade  of  single  enlisted  members  was  also  found  to  be 
significantly  associated  with  over-all  satisfaction;  the 
higher  the  pay  grade,  the  higher  the  satisfaction. 

Single  officers.  Parallel  to  the  finding  for  single 
enlisted  members,  the  satisfaction  of  single  officers  with 
the  environment  for  families  in  the  Army  was  not  a 
significant  correlate  of  their  over-all  satisfaction.  In 
addition,  only  two  of  the  other  quality  of  life  indicators 
were  significant  predictors  of  the  dependent  variable; 
satisfaction  with  current  Job  followed  closely  by 
satisfaction  with  personal  freedom. 

Enlisted  single  BSCents.  For  enlisted  singles  with 
children,  satisfaction  with  family  environment  was  not  a 
significant  predictor  of  over-all  satisfaction.  However, 
seven  of  the  remaining  quality-of -military-life  indicators 
were  significant  predictors.  Paralleling  the  findings  for 
single  enlisted  members,  satisfaction  with  the  opportunity  to 
serve  one's  country  was  the  best  predictor,  followed  by 
satisfaction  with  current  Job,  pay  and  allowances,  personal 
freedom.  Job  training/inservice  education,  and  frequency  of 
moves.  Both  gender  and  pay  grade  were  also  significantly 
associated  with  over-all  satisfaction  with  this  subgroup. 

Hale  single  parents  were  less  satisfied  with  the  military  way 
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of  life  than  female  single  parents,  and  pay  grade  was 
positively  associated  with  over~all  satisfaction:  the  higher 
the  pay  grade  of  the  single  parent,  the  higher  the  over-all 
satisfaction. 

Officer  single  Even  though  the  size  of  the 

coefficient  was  more  than  twice  the  size  for  officer  single 
parents  than  for  enlisted  single  parents,  satisfaction  with 
the  environment  for  families  was  not  a  significant  correlate 
of  over-all  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 
Interestingly,  compared  to  other  subgroups,  gender  of  the 
officer  single  parent  had  a  strong  and  significant 
association  with  over-all  satisfaction.  Male  officers  were 
significantly  more  satisfied  with  the  military  way  of  life 
than  were  female  officers.  For  this  group,  the  only  other 
significant  predictors  of  over-all  satisfaction  were 
satisfaction  with  retirement  and  satisfaction  with  work 
conditions,  respectively. 

Enlisted  members  married  to  military  spouses  with  no 
children.  For  this  subgroup,  satisfaction  with  the 
environment  for  families  proved  to  be  a  significant  predictor 
of  over-all  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 
However,  when  compared  to  the  other  quallty-of -military-life 
indicators,  its  magnitude  of  effect  was  lower  than 
satisfaction  with  personal  freedom,  opportunity  to  serve 
one's  country,  pay  and  allowances,  current  Job,  and  frequency 
of  moving.  Only  the  effect  of  satisfaction  with 
working/environmental  conditions  was  lower  than  the  effect 
due  to  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families.  Pay 
grade  was  also  a  significant  predictor  of  over-all 
satisfaction  for  this  subgroup:  the  higher  the  pay  grade, 

the  higher  the  over-all  satisfaction. 

Ql^icer  members  married  to  military  spouses  with  no 
children.  Although  satisfaction  with  family  environment 
approached  significance  in  predicting  over-all  satisfaction 
with  the  military  way  of  life,  it  did  not  meet  the  .05 
probability  level  <p=.06).  However,  seven  of  the  remaining 
quality  of  life  indicators  were  statistically  significant  at 
the  . 05  level  in  predicting  over-all  satisfaction.  Listed  in 
order  of  their  relative  magnitude  of  effect,  these  included 
satisfaction  with  personal  freedom,  opportunity  to  serve 
one's  country,  dental  care,  working/environmental  conditions, 
current  Job,  pay  and  allowances,  medical  care,  and  promotion 
opportunities.  Interestingly,  satisfaction  with  dental  care 
negatively  affected  the  level  of  satisfaction  that  members  of 
this  subgroup  had  with  the  military  way  of  life.  Although 
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not  statistically  significant  for  any  of  the  other  subgroups 
in  the  analysis,  the  negative  effect  of  satisfaction  with 
dental  care  on  over-all  satisfaction  was  paralleled  across 
all  officer  subgroups  as  well  as  across  three  of  the  six 
enlisted  subgroups. 

In  all  other  cases  where  significant  effects  were  found, 
the  higher  the  satisfaction  with  the  particular  quality-of- 
military-life  indicator,  the  higher  the  over-all 
satisfaction. 

Eoiistss!  jsenjbgrs  is  aiiiisry  spouses  with 

Sbiidren.  Paralleling  the  finding  for  enlisted  members 
married  to  military  spouses  with  no  children,  satisfaction 
with  the  environment  for  families  was  a  significant  predictor 
of  over-all  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 
However,  its  over-all  effect  on  the  dependent  was  smaller 
than  the  effect  due  to  two  of  the  other  quality  of  life 
indicators:  satisfaction  with  the  opportunity  to  serve  one's 

country  and  satisfaction  with  personal  freedom.  Other 
significant  predictors  of  over-all  satisfaction  for  this 
subgroup  included  satisfaction  with  current  job,  pay  and 
allowances,  working/environmental  conditions,  frequency  of 
moving,  promotion  opportunities,  dental  care,  and  job 
security.  Pay  grade  was  also  a  significant  predictor  of 
over-all  satisfaction:  the  higher  the  pay  grade,  the  higher 
the  over-all  satisfaction. 

Officers  married  to  military  spouses  with  children.  For 
this  subgroup,  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families 
was  not  found  to  be  a  significant  correlate  of  over-all 
satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life.  Satisfactions 
which  were  important  to  the  over-all  satisfaction  of  officers 
with  military  spouses  and  children  included  satisfaction  with 
personal  freedom,  work  group/co-workers,  and  pay  and 
allowances,  respectively. 

SilfiiilD  spouses  without 

children.  This  subgroup  was  not  significantly  influenced  by 
satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  when  they 
rated  their  over-all  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of 
life.  Of  the  other  quality-of -military-life  indicators,  nine 
were  significantly  correlated  with  over-all  satisfaction  for 
this  subgroup.  Of  these,  satisfaction  with  the  opportunity 
to  serve  one's  country  was  the  best  predictor,  followed 
closely  by  satisfaction  with  personal  freedom.  Satisfaction 
with  medical  care,  pay  and  allowances,  job  training/in¬ 
service  education,  job  security,  working/environmental 
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conditions,  commissary  services,  and  frequency  of  moving  were 
also  significant  predictors,  respectively.  In  addition,  both 
gender  and  pay  grade  were  found  to  be  significant  correlates 
of  over-all  satisfaction  for  this  subgroup.  Interestingly, 
although  they  are  demographically  few  in  number  compared  to 
other  household  types  in  the  Army  community,  enlisted  women 
married  to  civilian  men  have  higher  over— all  satisfaction 
with  the  military  way  of  life  than  enlisted  men  married  to 
civilian  women.  Pay  grade  also  was  significantly  correlated 
with  the  dependent  variable:  the  higher  the  pay  grade,  the 
higher  the  over-all  satisfaction. 

Officers  married  to  civilian  spouses  with  no  children. 

As  for  the  enlisted  subgroup  above,  satisfaction  with  the 
environment  for  families  was  not  a  significant  correlate  of 
over-all  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life  for  this 
subgroup.  However,  seven  of  the  remaining  quality-of- 
military-life  indicators  were  significant  predictors  of 
variation  in  the  dependent  variable.  Satisfaction  with  the 
opportunity  to  serve  one's  country  was  the  best  of  these 
predictors,  followed  by  satisfaction  with  current  job,  pay 
and  allowances,  personal  freedom,  acquaintances/f riendships, 
promotion  opportunities,  and  frequency  of  moving.  Pay  grade 
was  also  correlated  with  the  dependent  variable  for  this 
subgroup:  the  higher  the  pay  grade,  the  higher  the 
satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 

fSSnifeSES  tS  SiXiiiSQ  spouses  with 

children.  For  this  subgroup,  the  level  of  satisfaction  with 
the  environment  for  families  was  a  significant  predictor  of 
over-all  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 

However,  four  other  satisfiers  were  actually  better 
predictors  of  the  dependent  variable  than  satisfaction  with 
the  environment  for  families:  satisfaction  with  personal 
freedom,  opportunity  to  serve  one's  country,  pay  and 
allowances,  and  job  security.  Four  additional  satisfiers 
were  also  significant  predictors  of  the  dependent  variable, 
but  had  less  relative  effect  on  the  dependent  variable  than 
the  Independent  variable:  satisfaction  with  medical  care, 
assignment  stability,  current  job,  frequency  of  moving,  and 
promotion  opportunities.  The  analysis  also  suggested  the 
Importance  of  pay  grade  to  the  over-all  satisfaction  of  this 
subgroup:  the  higher  the  pay  grade,  the  greater  the 

satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 

Officers  married  to  civilian  spouses  with  children. 
Paralleling  the  finding  for  enlisted  members  above,  the  level 
of  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  was  also  a 
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significant  predictor  of  over-all  satisfaction  for  this 
subgroup.  However,  its  effect  on  the  dependent  variable  as  a 
predictor  was  comparatively  less  than  three  of  the  other 
satisfiers  included  in  the  list  of  quality-of -military-life 
indicators:  satisfaction  with  personal  freedom,  assignment 

stability,  and  opportunity  to  serve  one's  country.  Other 
satisfiers  that  had  less  effect  on  the  dependent  variable 
than  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families,  but 
which  were  statistically  significant  predictors  included 
satisfaction  with  pay  and  allowances,  commissary  services, 
and  promotion  opportunities. 


Conclusions  and  Discussion 

In  recent  years,  the  military  services  have  developed 
and  revised  a  number  of  policies  and  practices  to  reduce  the 
stressful  affects  of  the  military  lifestyle  on  families  as 
well  as  to  provide  additional  support  services  to  families  in 
meeting  their  respective  demands.  This  response  has  been 
largely  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  level  of 
satisfaction  that  members  have  with  the  environment  for 
families  in  the  military  is  directed  related  to  their  level 
of  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life.  Despite  the 
importance  of  this  assumption  to  policy  and  program  efforts, 
little  empirical  research  has  been  directed  to  critically 
examining  this  assumption,  especially  across  different 
subgroups  of  the  military  population  as  well  as  in  the 
context  of  additional  variables  that  may  mitigate  or  enhance 
the  nature  of  this  relationship. 

Restricted  to  an  Army  subsample,  the  results  of  this 
investigation  clearly  suggest  the  differential  effect  that 
satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  has  on  the 
over-all  satisfaction  of  members  with  the  military  way  of 
life  across  population  subgroups.  Although  little  empirical 
basis  existed  for  predicting  subgroup  variations  in  the 
nature  of  this  relationship,  the  affect  of  satisfaction  with 
the  environment  for  families  on  over-all  satisfaction  with 
the  military  way  of  life  was  limited  to  four  subgroups: 
enlisted  members  married  to  military  spouses  both  with  and 
without  children  in  the  household,  as  well  as  for  enlisted 
members  and  officers  married  to  civilian  wives  with  children. 

It  is  concluded  from  these  findings  that  the  development 
of  f amily -oriented  policies  and  practices  in  the  U. S.  Army 
may  have  a  differential  affect  on  these  four  population 
subgroups,  either  positive  or  negative.  It  is  especially 
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Important  to  underscore  that  each  of  these  subgroups  involved 
a  married  member,  and  that  three  out  four  subgroups  involved 
married  enlisted  members,  as  well  as  children  in  the 
household.  Given  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the  total 
force  in  the  Army  is  comprised  of  members  with  these 
household  characteristics  (47%  of  enlisted  members;  60%  of 
officers)  (DMDC,  1986),  these  findings  suggest  the  critical 
importance  of  policy  and  program  efforts  on  behalf  of  married 
military  members  with  family  responsibilities,  especially 
those  directed  toward  married  enlisted  families  and  married 
couples  with  children. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  context  of  current 
policies,  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  had 
no  significant  effect  on  the  level  of  satisfaction  that 
single  parents  reported  with  the  military  way  of  life.  Past 
research  in  the  Air  Force  (Bowen  &  Orthner,  1986;  Orthner  & 
Bowen,  1982)  has  suggested  that  single  parent  families  might 
be  particularly  sensitive  to  family-oriented  policies  and 
practices. 

The  results  from  the  present  analysis  suggest  that 
satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  is  of  less 
relative  importance  than  other  factors  in  explaining 
variation  in  the  level  of  single  parent  satisfaction  with  the 
military  way  of  life.  For  both  enlisted  and  officer  single 
parents,  the  gender  of  the  single  parent  was  a  critical 
predictor  in  determining  over-all  satisfaction. 

Interestingly,  gender  had  an  opposite  effect  on  the  over-all 
level  of  satisfaction  for  officer  and  enlisted  single 
parents.  While  enlisted  female  single  parents  reported 
greater  over-all  satisfaction  than  enlisted  male  single 
parents,  officer  male  single  parents  reported  greater  over¬ 
all  satisfaction  than  officer  female  single  parents.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  more  normative  for  females  to  be  single  parents 
in  the  enlisted  as  compared  to  the  officer  ranks. 

Demogr aphlcally ,  it  is  much  less  typical  for  female  officers 
than  female  enlisted  members  to  have  family  responsibilities, 
and  much  more  typical  for  officer  men  than  officer  women  to 
have  family  responsibilities  (DMDC,  1986). 

In  general,  this  investigation  indicates  the 
differential  effect  of  quality  of  life  indicators  across 
population  subgroups.  A  particularly  interesting  finding  is 
the  effect  of  satisfaction  with  personal  freedom  on  over-all 
satisfaction  across  all  subgroups,  except  one:  single 
officers  with  children.  This  finding  parallels  an  earlier 
finding  by  Orthner  and  Bowen  (1982)  of  the  importance  of 
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satisfaction  with  rules  and  regulations  on  over-all 
satisfaction  with  military  life. 

It  Is  critical  to  underscore  that  members  who  were  more 
satisfied  with  the  level  of  personal  freedom  considering 
current  policies  reported  more  over— all  satisfaction  than 
those  who  were  more  dissatisfied  with  the  level  of  personal 
freedom.  This  finding  suggests  that  members  may  prefer  more 
of  an  "occupational"  link  to  military  service  (l.e. ,  where 
military  service  Is  seen  more  as  a-  "Job"  than  a  "calling")  as 
compared  to  a  more  "Institutional"  model  of  service  (l.e., 
where  the  Interest  of  the  military  organization  Is  seen  to 
transcend  Individual  self  Interest)  (Moskos,  1986;  Segal, 
1986a).  It  also  suggest  that  family-oriented  policies  and 
practices  which  are  viewed  by  members  as  restrictive  of  or 
Interfering  with  their  personal  and  family-related  autonomy 
and  privacy  may  actually  lower  the  level  of  member 
satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life. 

Although  the  present  Investigation  was  largely 
exploratory.  Its  findings  should  help  guide  further  research 
Into  better  understanding  how  satisfaction  with  the 
environment  for  families  Impacts  upon  the  level  of  over-all 
satisfaction  that  members  report  with  the  military  way  of 
life.  The  results  of  the  analysis  certainly  suggest  that 
policies  for  families  may  have  a  differential  effect  on  the 
level  of  member  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life 
across  different  population  subgroups.  As  a  consequence, 
policies  and  practices  directed  toward  family  Issues  may  need 
to  be  tailored  to  specific  population  subgroups  to  maximize 
their  chances  for  a  positive  Impact  on  Army-related  outcome 
variables.  In  some  population  subgroups.  Intervention 
efforts  might  be  better  prioritized  and  directed  toward 
satlsflers  In  other  areas  of  life  besides  family  life  to 
achieve  desired  Army-related  outcomes. 

Further  research  should  extend  the  present  analysis  to 
Include  civilian  spouses  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  It  should 
also  move  to  examine  the  Indirect  as  well  as  the  direct 
effects  of  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  on 
the  dependent  variable.  For  Instance,  It  Is  recommended  that 
the  current  list  of  quallty-of -mllltary-llf e  Indicators  be 
factor  analyzed  for  purposes  of  scale  construction  and  the 
underlying  conceptual  domains  modeled  based  on  a 
comprehensive  literature  review.  The  relationship  between 
these  factors  could  then  be  examined  through  a  more 
sophisticated  model,  using  statistical  techniques  such  as 
path  analysis  and  LISREL.  It  Is  also  suggested  that  the 
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present  analysis  be  duplicated  across  the  other  service 
branches  Included  In  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of  Officer  and 
Enlisted  Personnel.  . 
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Appendix 

Survey  Items:  Quality-of-MHitary-Life  Indicators  and 
Satisfaction  with  the  Military  Way  of  Life 


B«iow  it  a  lltt  of  ittuta  particuUr  to  a  military  way  ot  Ufa.  Conaldarlrtg  currant  pollclat,  plaaaa  IncUcata  your  lavol  ol 
aaUsfaetion/diatatittacUon  with  aach  Ittua. 


For  aach  itam.  mark  if  you  art: 


Vary  Satiaflad  Naithar  Olaaatla- 
aatltflad  aaUtfiad  flad 

n  or  dla- 
aatltfiad 


Vary 

ditaatia* 

ftad 


Pay  and  aliowancaa 
Environment  for  tamiiiaa 
/raquancy  oJ[^mMM 
Retire  ment  benefits 
Opportuni^  to  aarva^nA  c^n 
Satisfaction  with  current  job 


Promotion  opportunitiaa 
Job  training/in-service  education 


Job 


Working/environmental  conditions 
Post  a^ca  aduc^on^bof^ta 
Medical  care 
OenUi  care  ^ 

Commissary  aarvicaa 


Now.  taking  all  things  togethar,  how  satisfied  art  you 
with  the  military  as  a  way  of  life? 


O  Very  Dissatisfied 
O  Dissatisfied 
O  Somewhat  Dissatisfied 
O  Neither  Dissatisfied  nor  Satisfied 
O  Somewhat  Satisfied 
O  Satisfied 
O  Very  Satisfied 
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TOPLINE  RESULTS  OF  THE  1985  NEW  RECRUIT  SURVEYS  (NRS-85): 
ADVERTISING  RECALL  AND  TV  PROGRAM  VIEWING  HABITS 


ARI  has  surveyed  samples  of  Army  recruits  at  US  Army  Reception  Stations 
each  year  since  1982.  Results  of  these  surveys  have  become  an  important  source 
of  information  for  Army  policy  makers  and  planners.  In  addition  to  the  ability 
to  track  changes  in  recruits  from  year  to  year,  this  series  of  surveys  offers 
the  Army  an  opportunity  to  gather  new  information  in  each  year  of  the  survey. 
The  1982  and  1983  NRS  were  directly  commissioned  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel.  Since  1984  NRS  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Commander,  US  Army 
Recruiting  Command. 

The  objectives  of  the  surveys  program  have  remained  constant  from  year  to 
year  despite  changes  in  sponsorship,  specific  questions  and  interests.  This 
charter  is  to  determine; 

-  who  is  enlisting  in  the  Army  and  why. 


~  how  to  target  recruiting  resources  to  attract  high  quality  recruits. 

“  why  recent  recruits  joined  and  their  propensity  to  remain  in  the 
service. 

-  which  recruiting  and  advertising  practices  are  proving  the  most 
successful  and  why. 

The  ARI  approach  to  these  projects  has  involved  three  weeks  of  data 
collection  at  each  US  Army  Reception. station  during  June  through  August. 
Supplemental  data  collections  have  also  been  conducted  on  selected  recruit 
samples  during  other  periods  of  the  year.  See  Table  1.  During  data  collection 
periods  all  incoming  recruits  (RA,  USAR,  ARNG)  are  surveyed. 

Data  collection  from  Reception  Stations  has  been  completed  for  1984  and 
1985.  See  Tables  2  6<  3  for  descriptions  of  the  82-85  NRS  summer  samples  of  non 
prior  service  (NPS)  Active  component  (RA)  recruits. 

Initial  topline  results  are  presented  in  this  paper  for  recall  of 
advertising  and  promotional  events,  TV  viewing  habits,  and  circumstances 
surrounding  first  recruiter  contact.  Effects  of  the  two-year  enlistment  option 
are  also  included  because  of  the  recent  advertising  weight  given  to  this 
incentive.  Two  tables  are  presented  for  each  item: 

•  Results  are  presented  in  the  first  table  on  each  page  for  all  Active 
Component  recruits  who  completed  the  Summer  85  survey. 


•  Results  are  then  presented  for  the  non-prlor-servlce  (NFS)  recruits  bv 
AFQT  category  (1980  Youth  Norms). 

Results  for  some  items  are  also  presented  by  other  demographic  variables. 
Further  analyses  of  these  data  are  planned  after  the  full  data  base  and  tabular 
descriptions  of  all  survey  items  are  completed. 
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RECALL  OF  ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTIONAL  EVENTS 


NRS-85  TOPLINE  RESULTS 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 

'ACTIVE  ARMY  (NOT  THE  US  ArSy  SeSErEe)? 

T099A  -  AN  ARMY  POST  TOUR  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  US  ARMY  RECRUITER 


FREQ  1 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 
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NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  AN  ARMY  TOUR  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  US  ARMY 
RECRUITER 
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Source: 
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BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY  (NOT  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE)? 

T099B  -  A  US  ARMY  SPONSORED  OR  PRESENTED  PROGRAM  AT  SCHOOL  WHERE  SOLDIERS 
DESCRIBE  THEIR  ARMY  EXPERIENCES  AND  DUTIES 
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CHECKED  -  A  US  ARMY  SPONSORED  OR  PRESENTED 
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ARMY  EXPERIENCES  AND  DUTIES 
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Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY  (NOT  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE)? 

T099C  -  A  US  ARMY  SPONSORED  OR  PRESENTED  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSEMBLY  PROGRAM 
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Source:  NPS  RA  Recruics, 
New  Recruit  Survey  J985. 
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US  Army  Research  Institute 


PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY  (NOT  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE)’ 

T099D  -  A  US  ARMY  PRESENTED  OR  SPONSORED  SPORTS  CLINIC 
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Prepaieu  by; 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY  (NOT  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE)? 

T099E  -  A  US  ARMY  SPONSORED  AWARD  OR  CERTIFICATE  PRESENTED  TO  A  SELECTED 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 
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4873 
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7.0 
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0 
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NO  RESPONSE 

NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  A  US  ARMY  SPONSORED  AWARD  OR 
CERTIFICATE  PRESENTED  TO  A  SELECTED  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENT 
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Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY  (NOT  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE)? 

T099F  -  A  US  ARMY  CEREMONIAL  UNIT/BAND  PARTICIPATING  IN  A  PARADE 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

61 

2.6 

NO  RESPONSE 

A875 

D 

2174 

92.5 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

115 

4.9 

1 

CHECKED  -  A  US  ARMY  CEREMONIAL  UNIT/BAND 
PARTICIPATING  IN  A  PARADE 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T079F  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15<2 

TOTAL 

0.  2r< 

708 

589 

780 

2102 

I.  0 

23 

37 

50 

110 

TOTAL  25 

731 

626 

S30 

2212 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS 

T079F 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0.  100  0 

76.  7 

74.  1 

74.  0 

95.  0 

1.  0.  0 

3,  1 

5  7 

6.  0 

5.  0 

TOTAL  100.  0 

Q 

. 

O 

O 

100.  0 

1  00.  0 

100.  O 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

1.  24 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

9.  575 

3 

0.  0226 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepercu  . 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY  (NOT  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE)? 

T099G  -  A  US  ARMY  PARACHUTE  TEAM  JUMP 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

61 

2.6 

NO  RESPONSE 

A873 

D 

2149 

91  .4 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

140 

6.0 

1 

CHECKED  -  A  US  ARMY  PARACHUTE  TEAM  JUMP 

7225 

100.0 

TOTALS 

0;<SERVL-D  FREQUENCY 


T099C 

AFQTCA7 

4A4E< 

3B 

3A 

15.;2 

Tcn  AL 

0. 

24 

695 

5S7 

773 

2079 

1. 

1 

36 

39 

57 

133 

TOTAL 

25 

731  ■ 

626 

830 

2212 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS 

T099G 

afqtcAT 

■ 

4A4e 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

9S.  0 

95.  1 

93.  6 

93.  1  1 

1  94.  0 

1. 

4.  0 

4.  9 

6.  2 

6.  9  ! 

!  6.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 

1 00.  0  i 

1  100.  0 

MINIHUH 

E'STIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

1.  50 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

FROB . 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

2.  836 

3 

0.  4177 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prcparod  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY  (NOT  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE)’ 

T099H  -  AN  ARMY  INFORMATION  BOOTH  AT  A  JOBS  FAIR  Ki::>CKVt^ . 


FREQ  1 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

O  1 

4873 

2088 

201 

**  o  ^  »  ■ 

2*0 

88!9 

8.6 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE  - - - 

NOT  CHECKED 

FAIr'^^°  "  AN  ARMY  INFORMATION  BOOTH  AT  A  JOBS 

1  1UU.0  1 

TOTALS 

I  — - - - 

OUSE R  Vt D  F  R  E  QUEN  C  Y 


T099H 

AFuTCAT 

4A'?r-i 

3B 

3A 

15<2 

TOTAL 

0.  22 

687 

563 

745  1 

2017 

1.  3 

44 

63 

85  ! 

175 

TOTAL  25 

731 

626 

83C  1 

2212 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS 

T097H 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

SB.  0 

12.  0 

94.  0 
6.  0 

89.  9 

10.  1 

89.  8 
10.  2 

1  9.1.  2 

1  8.  e 

> . 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100  0 

100.  0 

}  '  . .  '■ 

!  100.  0 

HINIMUi'f 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

2. 

20 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SOU ARE 

VALUE 
10.  738 

D.  F. 
3 

PROB. 

0.  0132 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  thf<;f  pupmtc 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY  (NOT  THE  US  ARMY  RESEr5I?» 

T099I  -  AN  ARMY  INFORMATION  BOOTH  AT  A  SHOPPING  MALL  OR  IN  A  BUSINESS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

61 

2.6 

, 

NO  RESPONSE 

A873 

D 

2127 

90.5 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

162 

6.9 

1 

CHECKED  -  AN  ARMY  INFORMATION  BOOTH  AT  A 
SHOPPING  MALL  OR  IN  A  BUSINESS 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

LOVSERVED  FREQUENCY 
JQ99J  AFQTCAT 


•4  A4  B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

i,  ^ 

631 

50 

580 

46 

76S 

62 

1  2053 

:  159 

TOTAL  2'' 

731 

626 

830 

i  2212 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS 

T099I 

afqtcat 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

I&2 

TOTAL 

0.  ^ 

1  4.0 

93.  2 
6.  S 

92.  7 

7.  3 

92.  5 
7.  5 

92.  S 

!  7.  2 

_  »  _  ^  „  ... _ _ 

TOTAL  100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

;  ICO  0 

HINIliUM  L-SIIHATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

1 

.  80 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
0.  637 

D.  F 

PROB. 

3  0.  8880 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruics, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY  (NOT  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE)? 

T099J  -  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

61 

2.6 

NO  RESPONSE 

9873 

D 

956 

90.7 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

1333 

56.7 

1 

CHECKED  -  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

Or<SERVEI>  FREQUENCY 


r099J 

AFQTC 

.T*l 
fr  : 

4A4I< 

31^ 

3A 

15<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

9 

339 

255 

326 

929 

1. 

X6 

392* 

371 

504 

1283 

TOTAL 

25 

u 

626 

630 

221  2 

r^ERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOfALS 

T099J 

- 

AFQTC 

A1‘ 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

36.  0 

46.  4 

40.  7 

39.  3 

42.  0 

1. 

64.  0 

53.  6 

09.  3 

60.  7 

53.  0 

TOTAL 

lOO.  0 

100.  0 

O 

d 

o 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

10.  5Ct 

STATI 

STIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON  CHI S(iU ARE  9.050  3  O.  02S& 


Source:  NPS  Ra  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  EVENTS  ABOVE,  DID  YOU  SEEK  FURTHER 
INFORMATION  ON  THE  ARMY? 

OOA  -  SENT  A  CARD 


FREQ 

- 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

70 

4873 

3.0 

D 

NO  RESPONSE 

2110 

89.8 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

170 

7.2 

1 

CHECKED  -  SENT  A  CARD 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OHSERVED  FREQUENCY 

AFGTCAT 


4A-4  B 

3B 

3A 

IS, 2 

TOTAL 

0.  22 

i.  2 

656 

•71 

5S6 

41 

776 

49 

204  0 
163 

TOTAL  24 

727 

627 

825 

2203 

F'ERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS 

TiOOA 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0.  91.  7 

1-  8.  3 

90.  2 

9.  S 

93.  5 

6.  5 

94.  1 

5.  9 

;  92.  6 

7.  4 

TOTAL  100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

ICO.  0 

MI NIMUH  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

1.  78 

ST  ATI  ST. TC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
9.  21  8 

D.  F. 

3 

PROE . 

0.  0265 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  EVENTS  ABOVE,  DID  YOU  SEEK  FURTHER 
INFORMATION  ON  THE  ARMY? 

OOB  -  CALLED  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER 


FREQ 

PERCENTI  VALUE 

1 

MEANING 

70 

4875 

3.0  1 
.  1  D 

NO  RESPONSE 

2233 

95.0  1  0 

NOT  CHECKED 

47 

2.0  1  1 

1 

CHECKED  -  CALLED  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER 

7223 

100.0  1  TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
TIOOB  AFGTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1«<2 

TOTAL 

0.  23 

1.  i 

703 

24 

613 

14 

SIS 

/ 

2157 

46 

TOTAL  24 

727 

627 

S25 

’  " 

2203 

FFiRCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  - 

TIOOB 

AFQTC/ 

r 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

Ua? 

TOTAL 

0.  95.  8 

1.  4.  2 

96.  7 

3.  3 

97.  8 

2.  2 

99.  2 

0.  8 

97.  9 

2.  1 

TOTAL  100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1  00.  0 

100.  0 

MINIHUH  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

0.  50 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CH ISQUARE 

VALUE 

1  2.  006 

D.  F. 

3 

PROB. 

0.  0074 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruics, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by : 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  EVENTS  ABOVE, 
00C*^-'^CONTACTED  A^US^ARMY  RECRUITER  AT  THE  EVENT 


DID  YOU  SEEK  FURTHER 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

70 

3.0 

NO  RESPONSE 

A873 

D 

2036 

86.6 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

244 

10.4 

1 

CHECKED  -  CONTACTED  A  US  ARMY  RECRUITER  AT  THE 
EVENT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

ORSERVED  FREGUENCY 
TIOOC  AFGTCAT 


4A-4  In  3B 

3A 

1SV2 

TOTAL 

0.  21  622 

1.  3  105 

565 

762 

63 

i  1970 

:  233 

’  —  — 

TOTAL  24  727 

627 

S25 

»  3 

PERCENTS  OF  COLUMN  TOTALS  - 

TIOOC  AFQfCAT 

4A4B  '  3B  ■ 

3A 

l?,-2 

TOTAL 

0,  S7.  5  85.  6 

1.  12.  5  14.  4 

90.  1 

9.  9 

92.  4 
7.  6 

1  89.  4 

1  10.  6 

TOTAL  100.  0  lOO.  0 

100.  0 

lOO.  0 

!  100.  O 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  V 

ALUE  IS 

2. 

54 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SOU ARE 

VALUE 
19.  439 

D.  F. 

PROS . 

5  0.  0002 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


AS  A  RESULT  OF 
INFORMATION  ON 
OOD  -  CONTACTED 


THE  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  EVENTS  ABOVE,  DID  YOU  SEEK  FURTHER 
a”uS*ARMY  RECRUITER  AFTER  THE  EVENT 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

value  I 
1 

1  MEANING 

1  - - - - - — - - 

70 

A875 

1947 

535 

1  3.0 

1  82’.  9 

1  14.2 

! 

1  .  I 

D  1 
0  1 
1 

NO  RESPONSE 

ShECKED^^-^CONTACTED  a  US  ARMY  RECRUITER  AFTER 
THE  EVENT 

7225  1  100.0 

TOTALS 

OJitSERVED  FREQUENCY 


TIOOD 

afqtcat 

4A<?  R 

3B 

3A 

U<2 

TOTAL 

0.  22 

1.  2 

594 

1  33 

531 

96 

734 

91 

!  1831 

!  322 

total  24 

727 

627 

825 

;  2203 

PERCENTS  CF 

COLUMN  •TOTALS  - 

TIOOD 

afgtcat 

4A4B 

3B  - 

3A 

1C-.2 

TOTAL 

0  7 

1.  S.  3 

3i  .  7 

18.  3 

84.  7 

15  3 

89.  0 
11.  0 

!  85.  4 
{  14.  6 

TOTAL  ^ 

100.  0 

lOO.  0 

100.  0 

I  100.  0 

minihuh  estimated 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

3, 

.  51 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
17.  383 

D.  F 

PROD. 

3  0.  0006 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Armjr  Research  Institute 


AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  EVENTS  ABOVE,  DID  YOU  SEEK  FURTHER 
INFORMATION  ON  THE  ARMY? 

OOE  -  SOUGHT  OUT  A  FRIEND  WHO  HAD  ENLISTED  OR  WAS  ABOUT  TO  ENLIST 


FREQ 


PERCENT 


VALUE 


MEANING 


71 

4873 

1977 

302 


3.0 


84!i 

12.9 


.  I  NO  RESPONSE 
D  I 

0  I  NOT  CHECKED 

1  I  CHECKED  -  SOUGHT  OUT  A  FRIEND  WHO  HAD  ENLISTED 
I  OR  WAS  ABOUT  TO  ENLIST 


7223 


100.0 


TOTALS 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


TIOOE 

AFQTCA 

[ 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15.-2 

TOTAL 

C. 

22 

805' 

544 

73S 

1909 

1. 

2 

121 

S3 

87 

2?  3 

TOTAL 

cl  ^ 

7^'*  1. 

827 

825 

2202 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  - 

TIOOE 

AFQTCA 

4A4  B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

91.  7 

83.  3 

88.  8 

89.  5  I 

88.  7 

1. 

8.  3 

18.  7 

13.  2 

10.  5 

13.  3 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

3.  : 

19 

STATI 

STIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARS 

ON 

CM I SOU ARE 

13.  075 

3 

0.  004  5 

Source:  NPS  Ra  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by : 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  EVENTS  ABOVE,  DID  YOU  SEEK  FURTHER 
INFORMATION  ON  THE  ARMY? 

T100F  -  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE/DOES  NOT  APPLY 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

70  1 
<•873 
776 
1504 

3.0 

33  .*0 
64.0 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE  ' 

NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE/DOES  NOT  APPLY 

7225 

100.0 

TOTALS 

DESERVED  FREQUENCY 


TIOOF 

AFGTCAT 

4A4h 

3B 

3A 

I^i2 

TOTAL 

0,  1 0 

318 

2'03 

215 

f  751 

1.  14 

40? 

41? 

610 

i  1452 

TOTAL  24 

727 

627 

825 

i  2203 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TUf 

ALS  - 

TIOOF 

•  AFQTCAl 

4A4B 

3E 

3A 

15f2 

TOTAL 

0.  41.  7 

43.  7 

33.  2 

26.  1 

!  34.  1 

1 .  58.  3 

56.  3 

66.  S 

73.  ? 

!  65.  ? 

TOTAL  1 00,  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

»  - — 

1 00.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

8. 

IS 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROD . 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

54.  65? 

3 

0.  OOOO 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985» 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE  (NOT  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY)? 

T101A  -  AN  ARMY  POST  TOUR  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  US  ARMY  RECRUITER 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

225 

9.6 

NO  RESPONSE 

4873 

D 

2096 

89.2 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

29 

1 .2 

1 

CHECKED  -  AN  ARMY  POST  TOUR  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  US 
ARMY  RECRUITER 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


noiA 


AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1SV2 

TOTAL 

0. 

i. 

21 

0 

644 

16 

573 

/ 

786  i 

A  1 

2024 

d  / 

TOTAL 

2i 

.660 

500 

790  : 

205  1 

it’  -4^“  pf 

ERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  Ti: 

HALS  - 

TIOIA 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

J. 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

100.  0 

0.  0 

97.  6 

2.  4 

98.  8 

1.  2 

99.  5 

0.  5  ! 

98.  7 

1.  3 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

lOO.  0 

1  00.  0  ! 

100.  0 

MINI HUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

O.  28 

STATISTIC  VALUE  D.  F.  PROD. 

PEARSON  CHI  SQUARE  10.  559  3  0.  01^4 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985* 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE  (NOT  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY)? 

TtOlB  -  A  US  ARMY  RESERVE  SPONSORED  OR  PRESENTED  PROGRAM  AT  SCHOOL  WHERE 
SOLDIERS  DESCRIBE  THEIR  ARMY  EXPERIENCE  AND  DUTIES 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

225 

4873 

2049 

76 

9 . 6 

87!2 

3.2 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE 

NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  A  US  ARMY  RESERVE  SPONSORED  OR 
PRESENTED  PROGRAM  AT  SCHOOL  WHERE  SOLDIERS 
DESCRIBE  THEIR  ARMY  EXPERIENCE  AND  DUTIES 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

TlOiB 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 

AFQTCAI 


0. 

1. 


total 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

total 

2i 

0 

625 

35 

561 

19 

y  y  2  1 
IS  5 

1979 

21 

6s^0 

5  BO 

» 

790  J 

205  1 

PERCENTS  OF  COLUMN- TOTALS  - 


TlOlB 


AFQTC^M 


4A4B 

,3B 

3A 

1?.2 

total 

0. 

1. 

100.  0 

0.  0 

94.  7 

5.  3 

96.  7 

3.  3 

97.  7 
2.  3 

j  96.  5 
*  3  5 

TOTAL 

- - -  — 

_ _ 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1  00.  0 

;  100  0 

minimum 

estimated 

expected 

VALUE  IS 

0. 

74 

STATIST] 

PEARSON 

iC 

CH 1 SQUARE 

VALUE 

1  0.  659 

D.  F. 
3 

PROP. 

0.  0137 

Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE  (NOT  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY)» 

■  SonrDAS”^  RESERVE  SPONSORED  OR  PRESENTED  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSEMBLY 
rKUuKAn 


FREQ  PERCENT  VALUE  MEANING 

225  976  :  NO  RESPONSE 

A873  .  D 

2000  85.1  0  NOT  CHECKED 

125  5.3  1  CHECKED  -  A  US  ARMY  RESERVE  SPONSORED  OR 

PRESENTED  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSEMBLY  PROGRAM 

7223  100.0  TOTALS  * 


OBSERVED  FRE(iLENCY 
TIOIC  AFQTCAf 


0. 

1. 

4A4B 

19 

2 

3B 

606 

54 

3A 

546 

34 

15,2 

762  ! 
2S  ! 

TOTAL 

1933 

1  IS 

TOTAL 

21 

660  . 

500 

790  { 

2051 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOiALS  — 

TlOlC 

AFQTCA 

J 

4A4'B 

^3B 

3A 

i&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

90.  5 

9.  5 

91.  S 

S.  2 

94.  1 

5.  9 

96.  5  ! 
3.  5  i 

94.  2 

5.  8 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  O 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  ! 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

1. 21 

STATIST 

PEARSON 

IC 

CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
14.  851 

D.  F. 

3 

PRDB. 

0.  0019 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE  (NOT  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY)? 

T101D  -  A  US  ARMY  RESERVE  PRESENTED  OR  SPONSORED  SPORTS  CLINIC 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

225 

9 . 6 

NO  RESPONSE  - - 

Q873 

, 

D 

2108 

89.7 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

17 

0.7 

1 

CHECKED  -  A  US  ARMY  RESERVE  PRESENTED  OR 
SPONSORED  SPORTS  CLINIC 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVtD  FREQUENCY 


TIOID 

AFGTC 

AT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15, -2 

TOTAL 

0-  20 

1-  1 

650 

10 

580 

0 

785  ! 

5  ! 

2055 

16 

TOTAL  21 

660 

580 

790 

2051 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

TlOlD 

AFQTCAT 

4A4 

3B  3A 

1S.2 

TOTAL 

0.  95.  2 

1-  4.  8 

98.  5 

1.  5 

100.  0 

0.  0 

99.  4  J 

0.  6  ; 

99.  2 

0.  S 

TOTAL  100  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  ; 

100.  0 

MINIMUH  ESTIMATED 

E.XPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

0.  .16 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
13.  690 

D.  F. 

3  ( 

PRDB. 

0-034 

Source;  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 

reserve  (NOT  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY)? 

T101E  -  A  army  RESERVE  SPONSORED  AWARD  OR  CERTIFICATE  PRESENTED  TO  A 
SELECTED  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

225 

4873 

2079 

46 

9.6 

88.5 

2.0 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE  - - - - 

NOT  CHECKED 

rpl?Tl?rXTc  SPONSORED  AWARD  OR 

sfuDENT^^^^  P^^ESENTED  TO  A  SELECTED  HIGH  SCHOOL 

1  luu.u  1  TOTALSI  - — — - - - 

OBSE R VED  FREQUENCY 
TiOlE  AFQTCA} 


4A4B  3D  3A  15v2  TOTAL 


0.  2 1 

1.  0 

637 

21 

566 

14 

7ei  ! 

9  \ 

_  .  » 

2007 

44 

TOTAL  2 1 

660  .  ■■ 

5B0 

• 

770  \ 

2051 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  - 

TlOlE 

AFQTCA-T 

4A4P* 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0.  iOO.  O 

76.  8 

77.  6 

78.  7  I 

77.  7 

1 .  0.  0 

3.  2 

2.  4 

1.  1  1 

«  r-  ..  J 

2.  1 

TOTAL  100.  O 

100.  0 

100.  0 

> 

100  0  ! 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

0.  45 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

7.  846 

3 

0.  0473 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE  (NOT  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY)? 

OIF  -  A  US  ARMY  RESERVE  CEREMONIAL  UNIT/BAND  PARTICIPATING  IN  A  PARADE 


FREQ 

1 

.1. 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

225 

1 

9,6 

NO  RESPONSE 

4873 

1 

D 

2092 

1 

89.0 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

33 

1 

1  .4 

1 

CHECKED  -  A  US  ARMY  RESERVE  CEREMONIAL 
UNIT/BAND  PARTICIPATING  IN  A  PARADE 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQLJENCY 


TlOir 

AFQTCA 

T 

4A4B 

SB 

3A 

15.2 

TOTAL 

0. 

2.t 

655 

564 

778 

201  8 

1. 

0 

5 

16 

12 

.  . 

33 

TOTAL 

2i 

.660 

580 

790 

2051 

PERCENTS  CiF 

COLUMN  Tr> 

TALS  - 

TlOiF 

■  AFGTCA 

i 

4A4B 

SB 

3A 

l£c2 

TOTAL 

0. 

100.  0 

99.2 

97.  2 

98.  5  i 

93.  4 

1. 

0.  0 

0.  8 

2.  S 

1.  5  1 

1.  6 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

o 

p 

o 

o 

p 

o 

lOJ.  0 

MINI HUN  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

0.  34 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROD . 

PEARSON  CHI S-3U ARE  S.  248  3  0.0412 


Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

MaT.r  ^  lOQ^ 


Prepared  l^y: 
ic  A  Poc/»^ir/'h  Jnsti-tute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE  (NOT  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY)? 

T101G  -  US  ARMY  RESERVE  PARACHUTE  TEAM  JUMP  SPONSORED  BY  THE  RESERVES 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

225 

4873 

2103 

22 

9.6 

89!5 

0.9 

.  1 
D  i 
0  1 
1  1 

1 

1 

NO  RESPONSE 

NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  US  ARMY  RESERVE  PARACHUTE  TEAM  JUMP 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  RESERVES 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS  1 

CKSERVED  FREQUENCY 
TIOIC  AFQTCAT 


4  AT  I? 

3B 

■3A 

lSi2 

TOTAL 

G. 

20 

654 

574 

782 

2030 

t 

A  . 

1 

6 

6 

S 

21 

TOTAL 

21 

660 

530 

790 

2051 

pj 

ERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

TiOlG 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3E 

3A 

IS,  2 

TOTAL 

0. 

95".  2 

99.  1 

99.  0 

99.  0 

O  1 
1 

O  1 

1. 

4.  S 

'O.  9 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1  00.  0 

ICO.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

E.XPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

0.  2r: 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

2.  9S3 

3 

0.  394  3 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
Npw  Rprrult  Stirvpv  J985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Aray  Research  Institute 


BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  EVENTS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE  (NOT  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY)? 

T101H  -  AN  ARMY  RESERVE  INFORMATION  BOOTH  AT  A  JOBS  FAIR 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

225 

4873 

2070 

55 

9.6 

88  !l 
2.3 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE 

NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  AN  ARMY  RESERVE  INFORMATION  BOOTH  AT 
A  JOBS  FAIR 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FRE 

QUENCY 

TIOIH 

AFGTCA 

j 

4A4D 

31? 

3A 

15V2 

TOT  AL 

0. 

2\ 

647 

D62 

769 

1999 

1. 

0 

13 

IS 

21 

52 

TOTAL 

2i 

660  .  • 

530 

790 

2051 

it* -It- •ii- 

PERCENTS  OF 

CC*LUMN  TOTALS  - 

TlOlH 

AFGTCA 

T 

4A4  B 

3B 

3A 

U.2 

TOTAL 

0. 

100,  0 

9S.  0 

96.  9 

97.  3  1 

97.  5 

1. 

0.  0 

2.  0 

3.  I 

2.  7  i 

2.  5 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  i 

100  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

0.  53 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

2.  207 

3 

0  5306 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

**  r*  j  ^  lOOC 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  JLesearch  Institute 


RFFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF  JIJESE  EVENTS 
cpnM<vnPFn  BY  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE  (NOT  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE  ARMY), 

T101I  -^AN^ARMY  RESERVE  INFORMATION  BOOTH  AT  A  SHOPPING  MALL  OR  IN  A 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

225 

9.6 

NO  RESPONSE 

ABTS 

D 

2089 

88.7 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

91 

1  .7 

1 

CHECKED  -  AN  ARMY  RESERVE  INFORMATION  BOOTH  AT 
A  SHOPPING  MALL  OR  IN  A  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OXjSERVED  FRFJGLENCY 


non 


AFQTCAY 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15V2 

TOTAL 

0. 

i 

JL  ■ 

21 

0 

645 

12 

f^68 

12 

773  1 

i  -7  » 

a  .'  t 

2010 

41 

TOTAL 

21 

660 

580 

/  V  -U'  ) 

2051 

f^ERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — 

TIOII 

- 

AFQTC 

AT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15(2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

iCK).  0 

0.  0 

98.  2 

1. 8 

97.  9 

2.  1 

97.  S, 
2.  2 

{  98.  0 
{  2.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

lOO.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

!  10C>.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

0. 

42 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHISQUARE 

V44.UE 
0.  64  7 

D.  F. 

PROF. 

?  0.  SS55 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits 
itfew  Recruit  Survev  1985. 


Prepared  oy: 
IIS  Army  P^cagrrh  Institute 


PFFORE  YOU  ENLISTED  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  OF 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE  (NOT  THE  REGULAR  ACTIVE 
T101J  -  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 

THESE 

ARMY)? 

EVENTS 

FREQ  1  PERCENTI  VALUE  t  MEANING 

1  1  1 

■  225  1  9.6  .  NO  RESPONSE 

<i«73  1  .  D 

305  1  13.0  0  NOT  CHECKED 

1820  1  77.4  1  CHECKED  -  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 

1  A 

7223  1  100.0  1  TOTALSI 

OBSERVED  FREQLJENCY 

TIOIJ 

AFQTCAT 

• 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

n<2 

TOTAL 

0.  4 

1- 

126 

534 

78 

502 

84 

706 

{  292 

{  1759 

TOTAL  21 

660; 

580 

790 

}  2051 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

TlOlJ 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18(2 

TOTAL 

0.  19.  0 

1.  81.  0 

19.  1 

80.  9 

13.  4 

86.  6 

10.  6 
89.  4 

{  14.  2 
{  85.  8 

TOTAL  100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

5  100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

2 

99 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

1 

VALUE 
21.  833 

D.  F 

PROB. 

3  O.  (X>01 

■i'' 

Source;  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

_  Mou  ^  .<!iiT-t»«v  IQftS- 

Prepared  uy; 

US  Annv  rch  Institute 

AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  EVENTS  ABOVE,  DID  YOU  SEEK  FURTHER 
INFORMATION  ON  THE  ARMY? 

T102A  -  SENT  A  CARD 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

1S8 

8.0 

4873 

D 

2082 

88.6 

0 

80 

3.4 

1 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

MEANING 

NO  RESPONSE 

NOT  CHECKED 
CHECKED  -  SENT  A  CARD 


I 

OBSERVED  FREQLJENCY  j 


T102A 

4A4B 

AFQTCAT 

3B 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

21 

630 

573 

785 

1  2009 

1. 

1 

45 

19 

13 

I  78 

TOTAL 

22 

675 

592 

798 

1  2087 

***** 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  -TOTALS  — 

_ 

T102A  AFOTCAT 

4A4B  3B  -  3A  1&2  TOTAL 


0. 

95."5 

93.  3 

96.  8 

98.  4  ! 

96.  3 

1. 

4.  5 

6.  7 

3.  2 

1.  6  : 

3.  7 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  ! 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

E.XPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

0.  82 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

26.  457 

3 

0.  0000 

■■  ’'S.. 

M.V>. 


Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
llev  .Befnilt  ^urvev  1985. 


Prepared  Ly: 
ilS  Axmy  P<»g<»ar/^b  Institute 


AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  EVENTS  ABOVE,  DID  YOU  SEEK  FURTHER 
INFORMATION  ON  THE  ARMY? 

TI02B  '  CALLED  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

188 

8.0 

, 

NO  RESPONSE 

<i873 

D 

2130 

90.6 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

32 

1 .4 

1 

CHECKED  -  CALLED  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T102B 

AFQTCAT 

. 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S(2 

TOTAL 

•-  o  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

I 

1 

22 

0 

657 

18 

585 

7 

793  i 

5  ! 

2057 

30 

TOTAL 

22 

675 

592 

798  { 

2087 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  'TOTALS  — 

T102B 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B  ^ 

3A 

18<2 

TOTAL 

L  d 

100.  0 

0.  0 

97.  3 

2.  7 

98.  8 

1.  2 

99.  4  { 

0.  6  1 

98.  6 

1.  4 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  ? 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

0.  32 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
11.  495 

D.  F. 

3 

PROB. 

0.  0093 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
Rprrtilr  Siirupv  ]98S. 


Prepared  oy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


A:5  A  RCSULT  OK  THE  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  EVENTS  ABOVE, 
INFORMATION  ON  THE  ARMY?  ^ 

Ti02C  “  CONTACTED  A  US  ARMY  RECRUITER  AT  THE  EVENT 


DID  YOU  SEEK  FURTHER 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

isa 

<4873 

2055 

107 

8.0 

ZIA 

4.6 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE 

CHECKED^-^CONTACTED  A  US  ARMY  RECRUITER  AT  THE 
EVENT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 

T102C  AFQTCAT  ' 

4A4B  3B  3A  i?,2  TOTAL 


0.  21  620  575  769  !  1985 

1.  1  55  17  29  ?  102 


TOTAL 

22 

675 

592 

798 

2087 

PERCENTS  OF 

•  • 

COLUMN  TOTALS  -- 

"  - - 

T102C 

AFQTCAT 

'  "  - 

4A4B 

3B  r- 

3A 

1«<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

95’.  5 

4.  5 

91.  9 

8.  1 

97.  1 

2.  9 

96.  4 

3.  6 

95.  1 
4.  9 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

lilNIMUli 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

1.  08 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
23.  316 

D.  F. 

3 

PROB. 
0.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
_ KitLi  RA/*rii'i  t  Riirvpv  I  Qfl5. 


Prepared  uy : 
B5  Arny  JResearch  Institute 


AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  EVENTS  ABOVE,  DID  YOU  SEEK  FURTHER 
T1oId*^-*^CONTACTED  A^US^ARMY  recruiter  after  THE  EVENT 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

value 

MEANING 

188 

8.0 

• 

NO  RESPONSE 

4873 

D 

2002 

85.2 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

160 

6.8 

1 

CHECKED  -  CONTACTED  A  US  ARMY  RECRUITER  AFTER 
THE  EVENT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQIENCY 


T102D  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

19 

590 

556 

770  { 

1935 

1. 

3 

85 

36 

28  : 

152 

TOTAL 

22 

67S 

592 

798  J 

2087 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T102D 

AFQTCAT 

4A4F 

3B 

3A 

18<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

86.  4 

87.  4 

93.  9 

96.  5  { 

92.  7 

1. 

13.  6 

12.  6 

6.  1 

3.  5  1 

t 

7.  3 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  { 

100.  0 

HINIMUH 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

1. 60 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

47.  596 

3 

0.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

_ j  ^  o _  I  no  C 


_ _ r*  _ 


Prepared  by: 
IIS  jItwv  Paegarrh  Institute 


AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  EVENTS  ABOVE,  DID  YOU  SEEK  FURTHER 
INFORMATION  ON  THE  ARMY? 

T102E  -  SOUGHT  OUT  A  FRIEND  WHO  HAD  ENLISTED  OR  WAS  ABOUT  TO  ENLIST 
FREQ  PERCENT  VALUE  MEANING 

~7l5l  ^  NO  RESPONSE  - 

^873  .  D 

2038  86.7  0  NOT  CHECKED 

5.3  1  CHECKED  -  SOUGHT  OUT  A  FRIEND  WHO  HAD  ENLISTED 

OR  WAS  ABOUT  TO  ENLIST 

7223  100.0  TOTALS  - - - - - 


T102E 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 

AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

22 

618 

564 

768  ! 

1972 

1. 

0 

57 

28 

30  { 

115 

TOTAL 

22 

.675 

592 

798  } 

2087 

PERCENTS  OF 

CCM-UMN  TOTALS  —  ' 

- - - 

-  - 

T102E 

■  AFQTCAT 

- -  -- 

—  . 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1«<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

100.  0 

91.6 

95.  3 

96.  2  ! 

94.  5 

1. 

0.  0 

8.  4 

4.  7 

3.  8  I 

5.  5 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

* 

1 00.  0  ! 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 


STATISTIC 
PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 


VALUE 
17.  835 


1.  21 

D.  F.  PROB. 
3  O.  0005 


Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 


Prepared  by: 

ifc  A^rwtr  rnh  Institute 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 

T102F 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1«<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

5 

188 

85 

79  ! 

357 

1. 

17 

487 

507 

719  { 

1730 

TOTAL 

22 

675 

592 

798  1 

2087 

«^*fr**  PERCENTS  OF  COLUMN  TOTALS  — 


T102F 

- 

AFQTCAT 

■■  —  — . 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

1 

o 

22.  7 

77.  3 

27.  9 

72.  1 

14.  4 

85.  6 

9.  9 
90.  1 

{  17.  1 
!  82.  9 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

{  100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

3 

.  76 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
87.  836 

D.  F 

PROB. 

3  0.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits,  Prepared  Ly: 

ioo«;  _  _  _  _ IIS  ^Armv  Jnstltiite 


WHERE  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  HEAR  THIS  MATERIAL?  (CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 
T1 lAA  -  ON  TELEVISION 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

130 

2.7 

NO  RESPONSE 

<100 

8.3 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2<i07 

« 

D 

716 

1A.9 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

3570 

74.1 

1 

CHECKED  -  ON  TELEVISION 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

\ 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T114A  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

16 

345 

175 

158 

694 

1. 

37 

1011 

935 

1475 

3460 

TOTAL 

55 

1356 

1110 

1633 

4154 

PERCENTS  OF 

CO-UMN  TOTALS  — 

T114A 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

^  3A 

lSc2 

TOTAL 

0.  ■ 

29.  1 

25.  4  - 

15.  B 

9.  7  1 

16.  7 

1. 

70.  9 

74.  6 

84.  2 

90.  3  1 

83.  3 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  i 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

9.  19 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON 

CHISQUARE 

139.  148 

3 

0.  0000 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
- 1> 


_ c. 


I  QQ«; 


Prepared  uy: 
lie  A-rtntf  JnsiJLCute 


NMlTRE  DJD  YOU  SEE  OR  HEAR 
l<»B  -  IN  MAGAZINES 


THIS  MATERIAL?  (CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

130 

2.7 

NO  RESPONSE 

400 

8.3 

c 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

• 

D 

1244 

25.8 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

3042 

63.2 

1 

CHECKED  “  IN  MAGAZINES 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY  j 
T114B  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1«<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

22 

518 

323 

335 

1198 

1. 

33 

833 

787 

1293 

2956 

TOTAL 

55 

1356  . 

•  1110 

1633 

4154 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T114B 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

40.  0 

38'.  2  • 

29.  1 

20.  5 

28.  8 

1. 

60.  0 

61.  8 

70.  9 

79.  5 

71.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  O 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

15.  36 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

116.  424 

3 

0.  0000 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 


» 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Institute 


WHAT  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  SENT  A  CARD  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  ARMY  AD? 
16G  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  COLLEGE  FUND 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

294 

6.1 

NO  RESPONSE 

1473 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

• 

D 

1682 

34.9 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

1367 

28.4 

1 

CHECKED  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  COLLEGE  FUND 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERV'ED  FREQUENCY 


Til6G 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S(2 

TOTAL 

0 

26 

574 

423 

607 

1630 

1. 

14 

473 

357 

4S9 

1333 

TOTAL 

40 

1047 

780 

1096 

2963 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T116G 

AFQTC-AT 

4A4B 

'3E  . 

3A 

i&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

65.  0 

54.  8 

54.  2 

55.  4 

55.  0 

1. 

35.  0 

45.  2 

45.  8 

44.  6 

45.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

18.  00 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F.  PROS. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

1. 881 

3  0.  5975 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  oy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHERE  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  HEAR  THIS  MATERIAL?  (CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 
TIKiC  -  ON  THE  RADIO 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

130 

2.7 

NO  RESPONSE 

400 

8.3 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

• 

D 

1809 

37.6 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

2477 

51  .4 

1 

CHECKED  -  ON  THE  RADIO 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQLENCY 


T114C 


AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

li<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

29 

26 

711 

645 

4S2 

628 

531 

1102 

1753 

2401 

TOTAL 

55 

1356 

1110 

1633 

4154 

PERCENTS  CF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T114C 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3D 

3A 

15,2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

52.  7 

47.  3 

.52.-4 

47.  6;^ 

43.  4 

56.  6 

32.  5 
67.  5  i 

42.  2 

57.  8 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

i 

100.0  1 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

23.  21 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHIMUARE 

VALUE 
124.  175 

D.  F. 

3 

PRDB. 

0.  0000 

Source: 
New  Ret 


NFS  RA  Recruits, 


Prepared  by: 
US  Armv  Research  Institute 


WHtRE  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  HEAR  THIS  MATERIAL?  (CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 
Tll'iD  -  IN  THE  HELP  WANTED  SECTION  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

130 

2.7 

• 

NO  RESPONSE 

400 

8.3 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

D 

3807 

79.0 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

479 

9.9 

1 

CHECKED  -  IN  THE  HELP  WANTED  SECTION  OF  ‘ 

NEWSPAPER 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T11-4D 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

51 

1237 

1001 

1400  1 

3689 

1. 

4 

T19; 

109 

233  J 

t 

465 

TOTAL 

55 

1356 

1110 

1 

1633  J 

4154 

PERCENTS  CF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

.TllAD 

- 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

92.  7 

91.  2 

90.  2 

85.  7 

1  88.  8 

1. 

7.  3 

8.  8 

9.  8 

14.  3 

!  11.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

{  100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

6. 

16 

STATISTIC  VALUE  D.  F.  PROS. 

PEARSON  CHISQUARE  26.  A61  3  0.0000 


Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

New  Recrulr^SiirvAV 


Prepared  by: 
US  Armv  Research  Institute 


CD  ru 


OBSERVED  frequency 


T114E 

afqtcat 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

50 

5 

1237  . 

*  1\9 

995 

115 

1412 

221 

{  3694 

}  460 

TOTAL 

55 

13.56 

1110 

1633 

!  4154 

percents  of 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

TllAE 

- 

afqtcat 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15f2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

90.  9 

9.  1 

91.  2 

8.  8 

89.  6 

10.  4 

86.  5 
13.  5 

!  88.  9 
!  11.  1 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

!  100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

6 

.  09 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHISQUARE 

VALUE 
18.  097 

D.  F 

PROB. 

3  0.  0004 

Sources  NFS  RA  Recruits 


Prepared  hyi 
us  Army  Research  Institute 


WHERE  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  HEAR  THIS  MATERIAL?  (CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 
T114F  -  IN  THE  MAIL 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

130 

2.7 

NO  RESPONSE 

400 

8.3 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

• 

D 

1454 

30.2 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

2832 

58.8 

1 

CHECKED  -  IN  THE  MAIL 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T1 1 4F  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

17 

494 

385 

505  1 

1401 

1. 

38 

862 

725 

1128  f 
» 

2753 

TOTAL 

55 

1356  . 

1110 

1 

1633  ? 

4154 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUf^N  TOTALS  — 

T114F 

.  -AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

36' 

3A 

I«c2 

TOTAL 

0. 

30.  9 

36.  4 

34.  7 

30.  9  I 

33.  7 

1. 

69.  1 

63.  6 

65.  3 

69.  1  } 

66.  3 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.0  1 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

18.  55 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROD. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

10.  823 

3 

0.  0127 

Prepared  by: 
US  Armv  Research  Institute 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 

M-atJ  _ I  Ofl  S  , _ 


WHERE  DID 
T11<«G  -  IN  AN 


YOU  SEE  OR  HEAR  THIS  MATERIALt  (CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 
ARMY  RECRUITING  STATION 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

130 

2.7 

NO  RESPONSE 

<t00 

8.3 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2A07 

D 

1541 

32.0 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

2745 

57.0 

1 

CHECKED  -  IN  AN  ARMY  RECRUITING  STATION 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  f-REQLJENCY 
T114G  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

36 

529 

410 

529  1 

1494 

1. 

29 

827 

700 

1104  J 
* 

2660 

TOTAL 

55 

1356 

1110 

.  ,  .  .  j  ,  , 

1633  ! 

4154 

***f«^ij  PERCENTS  OF 

CtS_UMN- TOTALS  — 

T114G 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B  r 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

47.*  3 

39.  0 

36.  9 

32.  4  ! 

36.  0 

1. 

52.  7 

61. 0 

63.  1 

67.  6  J 
> 

64.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 

1 00.  0  1 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

19.  78 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

IS.  015 

3  0 

.  0004 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

_ _ _ -  _ - ■  .  ^ _ A _ f  r>  «- _ _ _  _ _  _ _ _  _  ITO  1 _ ^ 


Prepared  uy: 


TIiSh^-^AT^SCHOOL^^^  material?  (CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

.. 

MEANING 

130 

2.7 

• 

NO  RESPONSE 

400 

8*3 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

• 

D 

1458 

30.3 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

2828 

58  •  7 

1 

CHECKED  -  AT  SCHOOL 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

-■j~,  ■■ 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 

AFQTCAT 
4A4B  3B 


1  I 

! 

i  i 

1  .  .  I 

1  O  1 

IS 

37 

474 
882  ; 

.  380 
730 

533  i 
1100  } 

1405 

2749 

TOTAL 

55 

1356.. .. 

1110 

1633  { 

4154 

PERCENTS  OF  COLUMN  TOTALS  ~ 

T114H 


AFQTCAT 


4A4B 


0. 

1. 

total 


32.  7 
67.  3 

100.  0 


STATISTIC 
PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 


3B 

3A 

18(2 

total 

35.  0 
65.  0 

34.  2 
65.  8 

32.6  { 
67.4 

33.  8 

66.  2 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.0  { 

100.  0 

expected 

VALUE  IS 

IS.  60 

VALUE 
1.  913 

D.  F.  PROB. 

3  0.  5907 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  l»y: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHERE  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  HEAR  THIS  MATERIAL?  (CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 
THAI  -  FROM  A  FRIEND 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

1  30 

2.7 

NO  RESPONSE 

400 

8.3 

c 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

D 

2671 

55!  5 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

1615 

33.5 

1 

CHECKED  -  FROM  A  FRIEND 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
TIMI  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15v2 

TOTAL 

0. 

38 

860 

685 

1006  ? 

2589 

1. 

17 

496 

425 

627  { 

t 

1565 

TOTAL 

55 

1356 

1110 

1 

1633  ; 

4154 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T114I 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

r-  3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

O'. 

69.  1 

63,4 

61.  7 

61.  6  } 

62.  3 

1. 

30.  9 

36.  6  ■ 

38.  3 

38.  4  ! 

37.  7 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  5 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

20.  72 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROS. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

2.  306 

3 

0.  5114 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHERE  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  HEAR  THIS  MATERIAL?  (CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

T114J  -  DO  YOU  REMEMBER  SEEING,  HEARING,  OR  RECEIVING  ANY  ARMY  ADVERTISING 
OR  PROMOTIONAL  MATERIAL  BEFORE  YOU  ENLISTED? 


FREQ 

PERCENT  VALUE 

MEANING 

51 

0.6  1 

NO  RESPONSE 

2A07 

.  1  D 

4385 

91.1  1  1 

YES 

400 

8.3  1  2 

1 

NO 

7225 

lOOTO  1  TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQLCNCY 


T114v; 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

l«o2 

TOTAL 

1. 

55 

1402 

1 145 

1650 

4252 

2. 

6 

140 

116 

122 

384 

TOTAL 

61 

1542 

1261 

1772 

4636 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T1 1 4  J 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

•  SB 

3A 

18(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

90.  2 

90.  9 

90.  8 

93.  1 

91.  7 

2. 

9.  S 

9.  1 

9.  2 

6.  9 

i  8.  3 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0  100.  0 

100.  0 

O 

8 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

5.  05 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

7.  433 

3 

0.  0593 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Tli^iXI  -•  RESPONSE  #1  -  WHERE  DID  YOU  SEE  OR  HEAR  THIS  MATERIAL? 


FREQ  j 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

132 

2.7 

NO  RESPONSE 

A386 

91  .1 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2A07 

• 

D 

141 

2.9 

1 

FROM  A  RELATIVE 

8 

0.2 

2 

BOOKS 

61 

1  .3 

3 

BILLBOARDS  AND  OTHER  SIGNS 

77 

1  .6 

CONTACTED  BY  A  RECRUITER  (BY  PHONE) 

1 

0.0 

/^trr 

10 

0.2 

OTHER  RESPONSE 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQLCNCY 


T114K1 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

1.  0 

2 

38 

53 

45 

138 

2.  0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

8 

3.  0 

1 

14 

18 

27 

60 

4.  0 

0 

17 

24 

32 

73 

10. 

0 

0.  . 

•  0 

1 

1 

95. 

O 

4  .  •• 

3 

3 

10 

TOTAL 

3 

74  •• 

100 

113 

290 

PERCENTS  CF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T1I4K1 

AFQTCAT 

, 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18c2 

TOTAL 

1.  0 

66.  7 

51. 4 

53.  0 

39.  8 

47.  6 

2.  0 

0.  O 

1.  4 

2.  0 

4.  4 

2.  8 

3.  0 

33.  3 

18.  9 

IS.  0 

23.  9 

20.  7 

4.  0 

0.  0 

23.  0 

24.  0 

28.  3 

25.  2 

10. 

0.  O 

0.  0 

O.  O 

0.  9 

0.  3 

95. 

0.  0 

5.  4 

3.  0 

2.  7 

3.  4 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

0.  01 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F.  PRDB. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

9.  864 

1  5  0.  8282 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


HOW  DID  YOU  RESPOND  TO  THESE  ADVFRTT^fmfmtc* 
T115A  -  BY  SENDING  IN  A  CARD  'ADVERTISEMENTS? 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING. 

1 67 

3.5 

, 

NO  RESPONSE  - - 

1473 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

• 

D 

1509 

31  .3 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

1 667 

34.6 

1 

CHECKED  -  BY  SENDING  IN  A  CARD 

7223 

100.0 

fOTALS" 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T115A  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15V2 

TOTAL 

0. 

21 

524 

416 

498  1 

1459 

1. 

20 

561 

409 

635  { 

1625 

TOTAL 

41 

1085' 

825 

1133  { 

3084 

PERCENTS  OF 

CO-UHN  TOTALS  — 

T115A 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

51.  2 

48.  3 

50.  4 

44.  0  ! 

47.  3 

1. 

48.  8 

51.  7 

49.  6 

56.  0  f 

52.  7 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  } 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

19.  40 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHISQU/\RE 

VALUE 

9.  002 

D.  F.  PRDB. 

3  0.  0293 

Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


HOM  DID  YOU  RESPOND  TO  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS? 
T115B  -  BY  CALLING  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

167 

3.5 

• 

NO  RESPONSE 

1475 

30.6 

c 

VALID  SKIP 

ZAO? 

D 

298A 

62.0 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

192 

A.O 

1 

CHECKED  -  BY  CALLING  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER 

7225 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T1 1 5B  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15f2 

TOTAL 

0. 

37 

1018 

769 

1072 

2896 

1. 

4 

67 

56 

61 

188 

TOTAL 

41 

1085  . 

825 

1133 

3084 

PERCENTS 

coluHn  totals  — 

T115B 

•  AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3ir 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

90.  2 

'93.  8 

93.  2 

94.  6 

93.  9 

1. 

9.  8 

6.  2 

6.  8 

5.  4 

6.  1 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

2.  50 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

2.  665 

3 

0.  4462 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  oy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T1 


HOW  DID  YOU  RESPOND  TO 
tSC  -  BY  CONTACTING  AN 


THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 
ARMY  RECRUITER 


» 


FREQ  PERCENT  VALUE  MEANING 

167  375  :  NO  RESPONSE  " 

1A73  30.6  C  VALID  SKIP 

2A07  .  D 

815  16.9  0  NOT  CHECKED 

2361  49.0  1  CHECKED  -  BY  CONTACTING  AN  ARMY  RECRUITER 

7223  100.0  TOTALS  - - - 


..  OBSERVED  FREQUENCY  . 

T1 1 5C  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

12 

284 

199 

300 

795 

1. 

29 

801 

626 

833 

2269 

TOTAL 

1085 

825 

1133 

3384 

45- 

PERCENTS  OF 

CO-UMN 

•TOTALS  — 

T115C 

AFQTCAT 

• 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

29.  3 

26.  2 

24.  1 

26.  5 

25.  8 

1. 

70.  7 

73.  8 

75.  9 

73.  5 

74.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

HINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS  10.  57 

STATISTIC  VALUE  D.  F.  PROB. 

PEARSON  CHI  SQUARE  1.825  3  0.6096 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


HOM  DID  YOU  RESPOND  TO  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS? 

TItSD  -  DID  YOU  EVER  RESPOND  TO  ANY  OF  THESE  ARMY  ADVERTISEMENTS? 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

125 

2.6 

NO  RESPONSE 

370 

7.7 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

« 

D 

3217 

66.8 

1 

YES 

1104 

22.9 

2 

NO 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T1 1 5D  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

lSo2 

TOTAL 

1. 

43 

1098 

835 

1148 

3124 

2. 

14 

270 

285 

493 

1062 

TOTAL 

57 

1368 

1  120 

1641 

4186 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN -TOTALS  — ' 

T115D 

- 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

75.  4 

SO.  3 

74.  6 

70.  0 

74.  6 

2. 

24.  6 

19.  7 

25.  4 

30.  0 

25.  4 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

14.  46 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

41.  874 

3 

0.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHAT  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  SENT  A  CARD  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  ARMY  AD? 
1<A  -  I  NEVER  SENT  A  CARD  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  ARMY  AD 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

294 

6.1 

NO  RESPONSE 

1473 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

D 

2096 

43.5 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

953 

19.8 

1 

CHECKED  -  I  NEVER  SENT  A  CARD  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN 
ARMY  AD 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREOUENCV 


TJ  t 


AFQTC AT 


4A4  li 

3B 

3A 

lf.2 

Tu  'A  L 

0. 

769 

518 

72  n  .• 

.204  0 

j .  1 

276  . 

262 

3^1  i 

3 

TOTAf.  4:.t 

PERCENTS  OF 

Ti  J  d-A 

J047  780 

COLi:iNN  TOTALS  — 

AFOTCAT 

1096  : 

2^  63 

4A4B 

'  3& 

3A 

1  Ccrt! 

TOT.AL 

0  70.  0 

73.  4 

66.  4 

66  1  * 

6f-  S 

1.  30.  0 

26.  6 

33.  6 

33.  ; 

—  J  . 

.  CL 

TOTAL.  JOO.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1  00.  0  ; 

1  or-  0 

HIN.LMOM  ESTINATf-D 

STATISTIC 

PE  ARSON  CH I SOU ARE 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IB 

VAvl.UE 

1  6.  236 

12 

D.  F. 

P.'<i  . 

0.  00.1  0 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

New  Re cruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  bys 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHAT  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  SENT  A  CARD  IN  RESPONSE 
T116B  -  I  NEVER  RECEIVED  A  RESPONSE  IN  THE  MAIL  FROM  THE  CARD  I  SENT  IN 


FREQ  1  PERCENT 

1 

VALUE 

MEANING 

294 

1473 

2407 

2949 

100 

6.1 

30.6 

61*2 

2.1 

• 

C 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE 

VALID  SKIP 

CHECKED^-^I  NEVER  RECEIVED  A  RESPONSE  IN  THE 
MAIL  FROM  THE  CARD  I  SENT  IN 

7225 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T116B  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

lSr2 

TOTAL 

0. 

40 

1020 

751 

1056  ! 

2867 

1. 

0 

27  •. 

29 

40  { 

96 

TOTAL 

40 

1047-- 

780 

1096  } 

2963 

PERCENTS  OF 

CtX.UNN  TOTALS  — 

- 

T1 1  6B 

aPqtcat 

.  ■*  ■  ' 

- 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

100.  0 

0.  0 

97.  4 

2.  6 

96.  3 

3.  7 

96.  4 
3.  6 

{  96.  8 

J  3.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

j  -n  r-  — ^ 

{  100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

1. 

30 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
3.  954 

D.  F. 
3 

PROB. 

0.  2664 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


HHAT 
16C  " 


EMMS  wMioSTp  *" 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

294 

6.1 

NO  RESPONSE 

1473 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

D 

NOT  CHECKED  . 

2388 

49.6 

0 

661 

13.7 

1 

CHECKED  -  LETTER  TELLING  ME  LOCATION  OF  i 
RECRUITING  STATION 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQLENCY 


T1 16C 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

28 

12 

778 
•269  ' 

638 

142 

876 

220 

2320 

643 

TOTAL 

40 

1047 

780 

1096 

2963 

percents  cf  column-  totals  — 

T116C 

- 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B  ■ 

3A 

15<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

70.  0 

30.  0 

74.  3 

25.  7 

81.  8 

18.  2 

79.  9 
20.  1 

78.  3 
21.  7 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

8 

.  68 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

V/M_UE 
18.  758 

D.  F 

PROS. 

3  0.  0003 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy2 
us  Army  Research  Institute 


WHAT  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  SENT  A  CARD  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  ARMY  AD? 
T1UD  -  A  GIFT  LIKE  TUBE  SOCKS  OR  WRIST  BANDS 


FREQ 

PERCENT!  VALUE  1 
1  1 

MEANING 

294 

1473 

2407 

1966 

1083 

6.1 

30.6 

40^8 

22.5 

# 

C 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE 

VALID  SKIP 

NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  A  GIFT  LIKE  TUBE  SOCKS  OR  WRIST  BANDS 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T116D  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

l?.-2 

TOTAL 

0. 

19 

645 

531 

709  } 

1904 

1. 

21 

402 

249 

387  J 

1059 

TOTAL 

40 

1047 

780 

'  '  ■  ^  1 

1096  { 

2963 

PERCENTS  OF 

CCa_UMN  TOTALS - 

T116D 

!.’afqtcat 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18v2 

TOTAL 

0. 

47.  5 

'  61. .6 

63.  1 

64.  7 

64.  3 

1. 

52.  5 

38.  4 

31.  9 

35.  3  { 

35.  7 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1  ■  ■  ' 

1 00.  0  S 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

14.  30 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROS. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

13.  143 

3  0 

.  0043 

Source;  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


h:iAT  DIO  YOU  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  SENT  A  CARD  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  ARMY  AD? 
T116E  -  A  POSTER 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

29^4 

6.1 

NO  RESPONSE 

KjTS 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2A07 

D 

2701 

56.1 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

7.2 

1 

CHECKED  -  A  POSTER 

*7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

--  OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T116E  AFQTCAT  • 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

35 

901 

694 

990 

2620 

I. 

5 

146 

86 

106 

343 

TOTAL 

40 

•1047 

780 

1096 

2963 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  -- 

T116E 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1«<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

87.  5 

86.  1 

89.  0 

90.  3 

SB.  4 

1. 

12.  5 

13.  9 

11.0 

9.  7 

11.  6 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

lOO.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

4.  63 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F.  PROB. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

9.  886 

3  0.  0196 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  l»yi 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHAT 
T116F  - 


did  you  receive  when  you  sent  a  card  in  response  to  an  army  ad? 

BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  SERVICE 


FREQ  1  PERCENT!  VALUE  I 

MEANING 

1 

'  294 
1475 
2407 
1584 
1465 

-  1 

6.1 
i  50.6 

52.9 

50.4 

C 

D 

0 

1 

"NO  RESPONSE 

VALID  SKIP 

CHKKED^-^BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  SERVICE 

7225 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQl^NCY 
Til^F  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

lSf2 

TOTAL 

^  O  1 

21 

19 

•.528 
■  519 

401 

379 

592  5 

504  5 

1 _ 

1542 

1421 

TOTAL 

40 

’1047 

780 

1096  i 

2963 

PERCENTS  CF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

> 

T116F 

0 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

U<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

52.  5 

47.  5 

50.  4 

49.  6 

51.  4 

48.  6 

54.  0  J 
46.  0  { 

52.  0 
48.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  ! 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

19.  18 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 

2.  927 

D.  F. 

3 

PROB. 

0.  4030 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHAT  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  SENT  A  CARD  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  ARMY  AD? 
16G  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  COLLEGE  FUND 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

29<i 

6.1 

NO  RESPONSE 

1473 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

• 

D 

1682 

34.9 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

1367 

28.4 

1 

CHECKED  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  COLLEGE  FUNl 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERV'ED  FREQUENCY 


Til6G  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

o 

26 

574 

423 

607 

» 

> 

1630 

1. 

14 

473 

357 

48? 

1 

1 

1333 

TOTAL 

40 

1047’ 

780 

1096 

1 

t 

2963 

it- •It' -Jf* 'it 'S’ 

PERCENTS  OF 

Ca..uHN  TOTALS  — 

T116G 

4A4B 

AFQTCAT 

'38  . 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

65.  0 

54.  8 

54.  2 

55.  4 

> 

t 

55.  0 

1. 

35.  0 

45.  2 

4  5.  8 

44.  6 

» 

1 

45.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

t 

» 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

18.  00 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F.  PROS. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

1.  881 

3  0.  5975 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by! 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHAT  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  SENT  A  CARD  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  ARMY  AD? 
T116H  -  A  BUMPER  STICKER 


FREQ 

PERCENT 1  VALUE 

1 

MEANING 

294 

6.1  1 

NO  RESPONSE 

1473 

30.6  C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

.  I  D 

2720 

56.5  1  0 

NOT  CHECKED 

329 

6.8  1  1 

_  1 

CHECKED  -  A  BUMPER  STICKER 

7223 

100.0  1  TOTALS 

OBSERV'ED  FREQUENCY 
T116H  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S.-2 

TOTAL 

0. 

35 

714 

701 

992 

2642 

1. 

5 

133 

79 

104 

321 

TOTAL 

40 

io47 

780 

1096 

2963 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T116H 

AFQTCAT 

4'A4B 

3B 

3A 

18<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

87.  5 

87.  3 

89.  9 

90.  5 

89.  2 

1. 

12.  5 

12.  7 

10.  1 

9.  5 

10.  8 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

lOO.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

4.  33 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

6.  355 

3 

0.  0955 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHAT  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  SENT  A  CARD  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  ARMY  AD? 
T116I  -  ARMY  BOOKCOVERS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

294 

6.1 

NO  RESPONSE 

1473 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

• 

D 

2825 

58.7 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

224 

4.7 

1 

CHECKED  -  ARMY  BOOKCOVERS 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY  . 
T116I  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

33 

955 

721 

1033 

2742 

1. 

7 

92 

59 

63 

221 

TOTAL 

40 

1047- 

780 

1096 

2963 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T116I 

AFQTCAT 

4A4.B 

3D 

3A 

1«<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

82.  5 

91.  2 

92.  4 

94.  3 

92.  5 

1. 

17.  5 

8.  8 

7.  & 

5.  7 

7.  5 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

2. 

98 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

13.  178 

3 

1  0.  0>D4  3 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by; 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


AN*ARMY°AD?^  RECEIVE  WHEM  YOU  CALLED  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
T117A  -  I  NEVER  CALLED  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  ARMY  AD 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

493 

10.2 

• 

NO  RESPONSE  - 

1472 

30*6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

• 

D 

475 

9.9 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

2376 

49.3 

1 

1 

CHECKED  -  I  NEVER  CALLED  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMI 
RESPONSE  TO  AN  ARMY  AD 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

IN 


OBBERVCD  FREQUENCY 
T117A  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

IS.  2 

TOTAL 

0. 

13 

219 

118 

113 

463 

1. 

28 

763 

602 

910 

2303 

TOTAL 

41 

982- 

720 

1023 

2766 

*fr**i^  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T117A 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

'  313  . 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

31.  7 

22.  3 

16.  4 

11.  0 

16.  7 

i. 

68.  3 

77.  7 

83.  6 

89.  0 

83.  3 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

6.  86 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

52.  245 

3 

0.  0000 

Prepared  Ly: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Source:  NFS  RA  RecrulCs, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


AN^ARMY^AD?*^  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  CALLED  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
17B  -  I  NEVER  RECEIVED  A  RESPONSE  IN  THE  MAIL  TO  MY  TOLL  FREE  CALL 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

493 

10.2 

« 

NO  RESPONSE 

1472 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

• 

D 

2753 

57.2 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

98 

2.0 

1 

CHECKED  -  I  NEVER  RECEIVED  A  RESPONSE  IN  THE 
MAIL  TO  MY  TOLL  FREE  CALL 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T117B 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

.  3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

37 

940 

692 

1000  J 

2669 

1. 

4 

42 

28 

23  ! 

97 

TOTAL 

41 

982 

720 

1023  { 

2766 

PERCENTS  OF  COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T117B  AFQTCAT' 

_ 


4A4B 

3B- .. 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

90.  2 

9.  8 

95.  7  * 

4.  3  ~ 

96.  1 

3.  9 

97.  8  { 
2.  2  } 

96.  5 

3.  5 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

lOO.'O  .  . 

100.  0 

100.0  ! 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE 

IS  1. 

44 

STATISTIC  VAJ-UE  D.  F.  PROB. 

PEARSON  CHI  SQUARE  11.552  3  0.0091 


Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  Ly: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


HHAT  did  you  receive  MHEM  you  called  a  toll  free  number  IK  RESFOKSE  TO 
TI17C  ^'letter  TELLINO  ME  LOCAIIOH  OF  ARMY  RECRUITIHO  STATION 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

493 

1472 

2407 

2663 

1S8 

10.2 

30.6 

55.3 

3.9 

C 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE 

VALID  SKIP 

CHECKED^-^LETTER  TELLING  ME  LOCATION  OF  ARMY 
RECRUITING  STATION 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY  . 


T117C 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

. 

3A 

IS,  2 

TOTAL 

i 

I 

1 

1  .  . 

1  O 

37 

4 

891 

....  91 

677 

43 

977  1 

46  i 

2532 

J84 

TOTAL 

41 

9S2 

720 

1023  } 

2766 

**?**•» 

PERCENTS  OF 

CO-UMN  TOTALS  — 

T117C 

4A4B 

AFQTCAT 

3B 

3A 

15t2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

90.  2 

9.  e 

90.  7 

9.  3 

94.  0 

6.  0 

95.  5  { 

4.  5 

_ ^ _ 

93.  3 

6.  7 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  t 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

2.  73 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VAA.UE 

1 9.  638 

D.  F. 

3 

PRDB. 

0.  0002 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Purvey  1985« 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Kr]K‘'aJ;“  f«EE  NUHBEA  IN  RESfONSE  TO 

T117D  -  A  GIFT  LIKE  TUBE  SOCKS  OR  WRIST  BANDS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

493 

1472 

2407 

2781 

70 

10.2 

30.6 

57.-7 

1.5 

• 

C 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE  - - - - 

VALID  SKIP 

NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  A  GIFT  LIKE  TUBE  SOCKS  OR  WRIST  BANOS 

7Z25  1 

lUU.O  1  TOTALS] 

OBSERVED  FREQLENCY 

AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1 

1 

J 

d  »-i  1 

39 

2 

940 

43 

706 

14 

1013 

10 

2698 

68 

TOTAL 

41 

9B3 

720 

1023 

2766 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — 

T117D 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

'  ..3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

95.  1 

4.  9 

95.  7 
4.  3 

98.  1 

1-  9 

99.  0 

1.  0 

77.  5 

2.  5 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 


STATISTIC 
PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 


VALUE  D.  F.  PROB. 
24.  673  3  0.  0000 


Prepared  by; 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


WHAT  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  CALLED  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
AN  ARMY  AD? 

TIITE  -  A  POSTER 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

493 

10.2 

NO  RESPONSE 

1472 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

• 

D 

2815 

58.5 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

36 

0.7 

1 

CHECKED  -  A  POSTER 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQIENCY 
T117E  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TUTAL 

0. 

38 

•  9*63 

711 

1020  i 

2732 

1. 

3 

•.i9 

9 

3  1 

34 

TOTAL 

41 

•  -982 

720 

1023  ? 

2766 

<6*iJ**  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMfj  TOTALS  ~ 

T117E 

'  AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

72.  7 

98.  1 

98.  8 

99.  7  5 

98.  8 

1. 

7.  3 

1.  9 

1.  3 

0.  3  t 
• 

1.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

> 

100.0  { 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

0.  50 

STATISTIC 

V/y_UE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

23.  927 

3 

0.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985, 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHAT  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  CALLED  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
AN  ARMY  AD? 

17F  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  SERVICE 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

A93 

10.2 

NO  RESPONSE  ~  ' — 

1472 

30.6 

c 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

D 

2648 

55.0 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

203 

4.2 

1 

CHECKED  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  SERVICE 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  i'REQUENCV 
i  .i  j  7F  AFQTCAT 


4A4D 

3B 

3f\ 

1L2 

TOTAL 

C. 

SBS 

671 

97B 

?  2572 

A 

94 

49 

45 

?  ?  V4 

TOTAL 

4i 

9S2' 

720 

1023 

*  ’■  V  .  L  .L 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN.' 

TOTALS  — 

Ti  .5  7F 

AFQTCAT 

AM  P. 

-SB. 

3A 

TO"  AL 

0. 

85.  4 

90.  4 

93.  2 

95.  6 

1  9Z  0 

1. 

14.  A 

9.  is 

6.  S 

4.  4 

;  0 

} ..  , . 

TOTAi. 

100.  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.  0 

1  1  0 

HINIMUii  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IB 

STATISTIC  VALUE 

PEARSON  CHI  SQUARE  24.  2Si 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  oy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHAT  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  CALLED  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
AN  ARMY  AD? 

T117G  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  COLLEGE  FUND 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

495 

10.2 

NO  RESPONSE 

1472 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

D 

2672 

55.5 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

179 

3.7 

1 

CHECKED  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  COLLEGE  FUND 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSE  R vED  f  RE  OUENC Y 
7 1  j  ■  A  F  >3T  C  AT 


0. 

i. 

4A4P 

3B 

9i0 

/  n! 

6. •*‘5 

15.2 

973  J 
DO  ? 

2  :  -•& 

1  7  i 

TOT  At. 

4  ■ 

9B2 

720 

1023  ! 

iJ  /  t'.'' 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — 

T  t  i  7C 

AFGTC AT 

3P 

3A 

1  •5<-2 

total 

0. 

i. 

90.  r.' 

9.  0 

92.  7 
7.  3 

93.  8 

6.  3 

90.  i  ’ 
^  9  ! 

93.  8 
•i.  2 

}  0  J  i  k 

JOO.  0 

{  O 
! 

1  O 

1  O 

1 

1 

1 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  ; 

0 

ESTJMAfi.D  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

STATISTIC 
PEARSON’  CH I SQU A!;'E 


VALUE  D  F. 
6.  i03  3 


Prepared  l>y: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


AN^ARMY^^AD?*^  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  CALLED  A  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER 
T117H  -  A  bumper  STICKER 


IN  RESPONSE  TO 


FREQ 

^0  T 

PERCENTI  VALUE 

MEANING 

1472 

2407 

2798 

53 

lO-Z  1 

30.6  1  c 

58.‘l  1  0 

j _ ^ 

NU  RESPONSE  - - - - - 

VALID  SKIP 

1  NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  A  BUMPER  STICKER 

100.0  1  TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T117H  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

39 

*  956  ' 

707 

1014 

1 

> 

2716 

1. 

2 

13 

9 

1 

> 

50 

TOTAL 

41 

•  -982 

720 

1023 

* 

f 

2766 

PERCENTS  CF 

COLUMi^  TOTALS  — 

T117H 

'  AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

95.  1 

97.  4 

93.  2 

99.  1 

> 

1 

98.  2 

1. 

4.  9 

2.  6 

1.  8 

0.  9 

f 

> 

1.  8 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

> 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 


0.  74 


STATISTIC 
PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 


VALUE  D.  F.  PROB. 
11. 044  3  0.  0115 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits,  Prepared  by: 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985.  US  Army  Research  Institute 


C*UED  A  TOLL  FREE  n„„ber 

T1171  -  ARMY  BOOKCOVERS 


IN  RESPONSE  TO 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

493 

10.2 

NO  RESPONSE  - - 

\W1Z 

2407 

30.6 

• 

c 

D 

VALID  SKIP 

2815 

58.5 

0 

NOT  CHECKED  t 

36 

0.7 

t 

CHECKED  -  ARMY  BOOKCOVERS  f 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQIENCY 


T117I 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1  o 

39 

2 

971 

11 

708 

12 

1013 

10 

2731 

35 

TOTAL 

41 

982 

720 

1023 

276.6 

PERCENTS  CF 

COLUMN-  TOTALS  — 

T117I 

.AEQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

95.  1 

4.  9 

98.9  . 
1.  1 

98.  3 

1.  7 

99.  0  i 
1.  0  I 

:  98.  7 

1.  3 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

'  1 

1 00.  0  1 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

0.  52 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

V/5A.UE 
6.  055 

D.  F. 

3 

PROB. 

0.  1089 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits,  Prepared  uy: 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985.  US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHICH  OF  THESE  ITEMS  DID  YOU  USE  OR  APPRECIATE  HAVING? 

18A  -  I  NEVER  RECEIVED  ANY  OF  THIS  MATERIAL  IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  TOLL  FREE 
CALL  OR  CARD 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

246 

1472 

2407 

2501 

597 

5.1 

30.6 

51  !9 
12.4 

• 

C 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE  ~ 

VALID  SKIP 

NOT  CHECKED 

checked  -  I  NEVER  RECEIVED  ANY  OF  THIS  MATERIAL 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  TOLL  FREE  CALL  OR  CARD 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 

i 

tuba  afqtcat 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1«V2 

TOTAL 

0. 

37 

912 

644 

840  } 

2433 

1. 

5 

156 

158 

258  1 

577 

TOTAL 

42 

1068 

802 

1098  { 

3010 

PBRCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  ' 

TllSA 

AFQt.CAT  _ 

. -  -  . 

4A4B. 

3B 

3A 

15<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

88.  1 

85.  4 

80.  3 

76.  5  { 

80.  8 

1. 

11.  9 

14.  6 

19.  7 

23.  5  J 

19.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  1 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

8.  05 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

29.  199 

3  0 

.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHICH  OF  THESE  ITEMS  DID  YOU  USE  OR  APPRECIATE  HAVING? 
T118B  -  LETTER  TELLING  ME  LOCATION  OF  ARMY  RECRUITING  STATION 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY  TABLE 


Til  SB 

AFQTCAT 

- 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15<2 

TOTAL 

o 

1 

34 

8 

923 

146 

718 

84 

981  \ 
117  J 

2655 

355 

TOTAL 

42 

1068 

802 

1098  5 

3010 

PERCENTS  OF  COLUMN  TOTALS 
Til SB  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15(2 

TOTAL 

0. 

81.  0 

86.  3  ' 

89.  5 

89.  3 

1  88.  2 

1. 

19.  0 

13.  7 

10.  5 

10.  7 

1  11.  8 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1  100.  o 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

4 

.  95 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F 

PROS. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

8.  450 

3  0.  0376 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHICH  OF  THESE  ITEMS  DID  YOU  USE  OR  APPRECIATE  HAVING* 
T118C  -  A  GIFT  LIKE  TUBE  SOCKS  OR  WRIST  bK  HAVING? 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

246 

5.1 

• 

NO  RESPONSE - 

1A72 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2A07 

D 

2341 

48.6 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

757 

15.7 

1 

CHECKED  -  A  GIFT  LIKE  TUBE  SOCKS  OR  WRIS1 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERV'ED  FREQUENCY 


Til  SC 

afqtcat 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

total 

0. 

1. 

27 

15 

769 

299 

624 

178 

849 

249 

.•  2269 

741 

TOTAL 

42 

1068 

802 

1098 

J  3010 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN. TOTALS  • 

Til  sc 

A.FQTCAT 

I 

i 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

lSt2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

64.  3 

35.  7 

72:  0 

28.  0 

77.  8 

22.  2 

77.  3 
22.  7 

!  75.  4 

}  24.  6 

• 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 .  .  — .  X 

}  100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

10. 

34 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
14.  121 

D.  F. 
3 

PROB. 

0.  0*027 

Prepared  uyi 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


WHICH  OF  THESE  ITEMS  DID  YOU  USE  OR  APPRECIATE  HAVING? 
T118D  -  A  POSTER 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

246 

5.1 

• 

NO  RESPONSE  - - 

1472 

50.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

D 

2881 

59.8 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

217 

4.5 

1 

CHECKED  -  A  POSTER 

7225 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


TllSD 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

■  3A 

15(2 

TOTAL 

0. 

38 

979 

751 

1030  ! 

2798 

1. 

4 

89 

51 

68  1 

212 

TOTAL 

42 

1068 

802 

1098  \ 

3010 

PERCENTS  CF  COLUNN  TOTALS 
TllSD  AFQTCAT 


4A4B  3B  3A  1&2  TOTAL 


0. 

1. 

90.  5 

9.  5 

91.  7 
'  8.  3 

93.  6 

6.  4 

93.  S  5 

6.  2  \ 

93.  0 
7.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  ! 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

2.  96 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
4.  895 

D.  F. 

3 

PROB. 
0.  1796 

Source;  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy; 
us  Army  Research  Institute 


WHICH  OF  THESE  ITEMS  DID  YOU  USE  OR  APPRECIATE  HAVING? 
T118E  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  SERVICE 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

246 

5.1 

• 

NO  RESPONSE 

1472 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

D 

1827 

37.9 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

1271 

26.4 

1 

CHECKED  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  SERVICE 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERV'ED  FREQUENCY 


TUBE 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0 

26 

607 

^71 

672 

1776 

1. 

16 

461 

331 

426 

1234 

TOTAL 

42 

1068 

802 

1098 

3010 

PERCENTS  (3=^ 

COLUMN  TOTALS 

T113E 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B' 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

61-.  9 

56.  8 

58.  7 

61.  2 

59.  0 

1. 

38.  1 

43.. 2  . 

41.  3 

38.  8  i 

41.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

lOCL  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

17.  22 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

4.  441 

3 

0.  2176 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  oy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHICH  OF  THESE  ITEMS  DID  YOU  USE  OR 
T118F  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  COLLEGE  FUND 


APPRECIATE  HAVING? 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

246 

5.1 

NO  RESPONSE - — 

1472 

30  •  6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

• 

D 

2013 

41.8 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

1085 

22.5 

1 

CHECKED  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  COLLEGE  FUNl 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSER'v'ED  FREQLENCY 


TU8F 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

lSc2 

TOTAL 

0. 

35 

767 

509 

644 

1957 

1. 

7 

299 

293 

454 

1053 

TOTAL 

42 

1068 

802 

1098 

3010 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS 

T118F 

.  AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B~ 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

83.  3 

72.  0  . 

63.  5 

58.  7 

65.  0 

1. 

16.  7 

28.  0 

36.  5 

41.  3 

35.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

14.  69 

STATISTIC 

V/y_UE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

49.  521 

3 

0.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHICH  OF  THESE  ITEMS  DID  YOU  USE  OR  APPRECIATE  HAVING? 
Til 56  “  A  BUMPER  STICKER 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

2Q6 

1472 

2407 

2867 

231 

5.1 

30.6 

svis 

4.8 

1 

C 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE 

VALID  SKIP 

NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  A  BUMPER  STICKER 

7223 

1  100.0  1  TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


Til  SC 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

0.  36 

1.  6 

978 

90 

743 

59 

1026  1 
72  { 

27S3 

227 

TOTAL  42 

1068 

802 

1093  { 

3010 

PERCENTS  OF  COLUMN  TOTALS 

TliSG 

.AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S(2 

TOTAL 

0.  85.  7 

1.  14.  3 

91.  6 

8.  4 

92.  6 

7.  4 

93.  4 

6.  6 

{  92.  5 
{  7.  5 

TOTAL  100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

J  lOO.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

3. 

17 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 

5.  505 

D.  F. 
3 

PROS. 

0.  13S3 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits , 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985* 


Prepared  uyJ 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHICH  OF  THESE  ITEMS  DID  YOU  USE  OR  APPRECIATF  HAurur* 
T118H  -  ARMY  BOOKCOVERS  «rrKtulATE  HAVING? 


FREQ 

1  PERCENT 

VALUE 

meaning 

C.HO 

1972 

2407 

2894 

204 

7223 

5.1 
30.6 

60*1 

4.2 

100.0 

. 

C 

D 

1  0 

'  1 

TOTALS 

KU  RESPONSE  - - 

VALID  SKIP 

!  not  checked 

CHECKED  -  ARMY  BOOKCOVERS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


TUSH  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

34 

999 

749 

1027  ! 

2B09 

1. 

8 

69 

53 

71  5 

.  . . .  .  I 

201 

TOTAL 

42 

1068 

802 

t 

1098  J 

3010 

PERCENTS  CF  CO-UMN  TOTALS 

i 

T118H  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

~  3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0.  ' 

81.  0  * 

93.  5 

93.  4 

93.  5 

\  93.  3 

1. 

19.  0 

6.  5 

■  6.  6 

6.  5 

!  6.  7 

•  _  .  - 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

» 

!  100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

2 

80 

STATISTIC 

V/y_UE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

10.  478 

3 

0.  0149 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  l»y: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T1l"i"-"H0«E"SF’THlsriTiHS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

2^6 

5.1 

• 

NO  RESPONSE  - - 

1972 

30.6 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

2407 

D 

2720 

56.5 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

37  3 

7.S 

1 

CHECKED  -  NONE  OF  THESE  ITEMS 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY; 


TilSI 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

37 

942 

691 

972 

2642 

1. 

5 

126 

111 

126 

568 

TOTAL 

42 

1068 

802 

1098 

3010 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  - 

Til  81 

AFQTCAT 

, 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

88.  1 

88.  2 

86.  2 

88.  5  : 

87.  8 

1. 

11.  9 

11.8 

13.  8 

11.  5  i 

12.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

o 

p 

o 

100.  0 

"  1 

100.  0  1 

100.  0 

HINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

5.  13 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

2.  711 

3 

0. 4384 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


DID 

Tn9A 


EITHER  OF  THESE  ITEMS  HELP  YOU  DECIDE  TO  ENLIST  IN  THE  ARMY? 
-  I  NEVER  RECEIVED  ANY  OF  THIS  MATERIAL  IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  TOLL 
CALL  OR  CARD 


FREE 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

88 

3.7 

• 

NO  RESPONSE 

746 

31 .7 

C 

VALID  SKIP 

4873 

D 

1Z96 

55.1 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

220 

9.4 

1 

CHECKED  -  I  NEVER  RECEIVED  ANY  OF  THIS  Mi 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  TOLL  FREE  CALL  OR  CARD 

7223 

100.0 

fOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T119A 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

14 

457 

358 

427 

1256 

1. 

3 

64 

61 

BS 

216 

TOTAL 

17 

521 

419 

515 

1472 

PERCENTS  OF 

Ca_UMN  TOTALS/ 

T119A 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B  r 

3A 

18.2 

TOTAL 

0.  ■ 

82.  4  * 

87.  7 

85.  4 

82.  9  ! 

85.  3 

1. 

17.  6 

12.  3 

14.  6 

17.  1  i 

14.  7 

TOTAL 

100.  O 

100.  0 

lOO.  0 

1 00.  O  i 

100.  O 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

2.  49 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

4.  897 

3 

0.  1795 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


IN  THE  ARMY? 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

T  "7 

VALUE 

MEANING 

OO  J 

7A6 

4873 

5.7 
31.7  1 
• 

c  1 

D 

NO  RESPONSE  - - - - - - 

VALID  SKIP 

867 

649 

777\ 

36.9 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

Z  /  •  o 

inn  n 

1 

CHECKED  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  SERVICE 

1  UU  •  U 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  f REOUENCV 


1 


0 


I'Ol  Ai 


Ar D7C AT 


4A43-: 

3B 

3A 

1L2 

TO 

10 

17 

c!  y  i. 

250 

521 

2fj3 
i  vbc:* 

-1.19 

309 

206 

51  5  ; 

•  3 

;  coV9 

j 

:  t^"72 

PERCENTS  OF  COLUMN  TOTALS 


AFC'TCAT 


31- 

'  3A 

IhP: 

Tui 

0. 

1 . 

53.  3 
41.  ; 

52.  0 
'43.  0 

60. ”4 

39.  6 

60.  0  5 
40  0  5 

5:"  3 

4.T  7 

TOTAL 

100.  ■:  > 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1  00.  0  1 

100  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMAiLD 

E.XPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

7.  26 

STATISTIC  Vy4.UE  D.  F. 

PEARSON  CHISCilUARE  9.  122  Z 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits,  Prepared  uy: 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985.  US  Army  Research  Institute 


DID  EITHER  OF  THESE  ITEMS  HELP  YOU  DECIDE  TO  ENLIST  IN  THE  ARMY? 

T119C  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  COLLEGE  FUND 

FREQ  I  PERCENT I  VALUE  MEANING 

_ l__ _ I 

NO  RESPONSE  ^ - 

C  VALID  SKIP 
D 

0  NOT  CHECKED 

I  ^  t  CHECKED  -  BOOKLET  ABOUT  ARMY  COLLEGE  FUND 

7223  I  100.0  I  TOTALS  - - - - 


88  3.7 

746  31.7 

4873 

911  38.8 

605  25.7 


OBSERV'ED  ?-R£ 

QUEiNCY  TABLE  i2 

T1 J  9C 

AFQTCAT 

4A4}i 

3E  .  3A 

1  .»;! 

■[  ifl  A 

=L 

0.  !;■ 

37*4  .340 

7^.  O  1 

C.  U  •  i 

'4 

1  t’ 

147  179 

eC  ‘J*  j 

0: 

'B 

TtVi  AL  i  7 

52.t  4  39 

5j  0  ^ 

t  * 

.•  •  »  .' 

PERCENTS 

C  OL  U !  ‘j N  T  OTAL  B 

Ti.tS'C 

AFQTCAT 

aaap 

■  3B.  3A 

t  *■"# 

4 

•»'?  r  %•  j  < 

;.L 

0  70.  A 

71.  B  B7.  3 

50.  1  ' 

j . 

1 

1.  29.  4 

jTS.  2  42.  7 

49.  9  ! 

3'*i' 

9 

TOTAL  iOO.  0 

100.  0  100.  0 

1 00.  0  i 

.1 0'.j 

0 

M.TNIHUH  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

'9 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D  r. 

PKCm 

3  . 

PE  ARSON  CH 1 SQUARE 

03.  303 

3 

0.  OfF 

:0 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
us  Army  Research  Institute 


T1.SD”-“E?fHErOF"fHEs”lTiHf‘''' 


FREQ 

. 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

_ 1 

1  MEANING 

1 

oo 

746 

4873 

3.7 

31.7 

« 

.  1 

c 

D 

1  NO  RESPONSE  - - 

j  VALID  SKIP 

1104 

47.0 

0 

1  NOT  CHECKED 

Hi  2 

17.5 

1 

CHECKED  -  NEITHER  OF  THESE  ITEMS 

t  CC^ 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREGUENCY 


Tl  .1  ^D  AFGTC  AT 

4A4F  5B  3A 


0 

1. 

il: 

363 

1  58 

301 

1  IB 

396  \ 
119  i 

1 0  V  2 
400 

TDT.Al. 

17 

521 

4  j 

51 D  ; 

1  •  2 

PERCENTS  C.ii 

-  COL-UMN 

TOTALS 

1  '<  j  -v?  )  AFGTC  AT 


4A4D 


3B 


n<2 


i  U  ?  : 


\ 


0: 
i . 

701 


70.  u' 


:v.  4 


JOO.  0 


100.0  100.0  too.  »:> 


i  J.  i 


H.i!43MlfH  ESTIMATrjD  EXPECTED  VALUE  3S 

ST  A7 I5T IC 
PEARSON  CHI SOU ARE 


VAi-UE 
7 .  1 7  i 


D.  F  . 


0-  0^ 


6 


A 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  hyi 
us  Army  Research  Institute 


A  RECENT  ARMY  COMMERCIAL  ON  TV  SHOWS  A  YOUNG  MAN  DIVING  INTO  A  SWIMMING 
POOL  AND  SAYING  HE  CAN  ENJOY  HIGH  SCHOOL  BECAUSE  HE  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO 
WORRY  ABOUT  HIS  COLLEGE  TUITION. 

T651A  -  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  COMMERCIAL  ON  TV? 


_ I. 

110  I 
A152  I 
2961  I 

_ _ I. 


1  PERCENT 

1 

VALUE 

MEANING 

1  .5 

# 

NO  RESPONSE 

57,5 

1 

YES 

41 .0 

2 

NO 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSfRytlD  FREQUENCY 
T651A  AFQTCA7 


4A4B 

3D 

3A 

1SV2 

TOTAL 

i. 

.  1292 

1078 

1594 

4019 

2. 

9.e5 

Si  0 

1031 

TOT  AL 

90 

2277 

i  893 

2625 

oBS  5 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — 

T651A 

,  AFQTCAT 

4AsB 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

6i.  1 

56.  7 

56.  9 

60.  7 

5S.  4 

2. 

3S.  9 

43.  3 

43.  1 

39.  3 

41.  6 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0 

100.  0 

lOO.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

37.  46 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROD . 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

1  0.  328 

3 

0.  0160 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


A  RECENT  ARMY  COMMERCIAL  ON  TV  SHOWS  A  YOUNG  MAN  DIVING  INTO  A  SWIMMING 
POOL  AND  SAYING  HE  CAN  ENJOY  HIGH  SCHOOL  BECAUSE  HE  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
WORRY  ABOUT  HIS  COLLEGE  TUITION. 

T651B  -  PLEASE  USE  THE  FOLLOWING  SCALE  TO  TELL  US  HOW  THIS  COMMERCIAL 
IMPRESSED  YOU 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

274 

3.8 

4 

0.1 

A 

2961 

41  .0 

C 

27 

0.4 

E 

157 

2.2 

1 

2429 

33.6 

2 

1371 

19.0 

3 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

MEANING 


NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 


VALID  SKIP 
QUESTION  DOES 


NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT'S 


I  DISLIKED  IT  OR  IT  GAVE  ME  A  BAD  IMPRESSION  OF 
THE  ARMY 

IT  DIDN'T  IMPRESS  ME  MUCH 

I  LIKED  IT  AND  IT  GAVE  ME  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION  OF 
THE  ARMY 


OBSERVED 


FREQL04CY 


T651B 

AFQTCa 

i 

4A4F 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

cl 

.  53 

3S 

52 

14  5 

2. 

29 

707 

624 

1005 

2365 

3. 

17 

443 

368 

439 

1322 

TOTAL 

4S 

1203 

1 030 

1546 

3332 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TO 

TALS  — 

T65iB 

AFQTCA 

> 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

lSc2 

TOl'AL 

1. 

4.  2 

4.  4 

3.  7 

5.  4 

!  3.  S 

2. 

60.  4 

58.  5 

60.  6 

0 

1  61.  7 

3. 

35  4 

37.  1 

35.  7 

3i.  6 

;  34.  5 

TOTAL. 

100.  0 

100.  0 

ICO.  0 

100.  0 

t  100.  0 

MINIHUH 

ESTIMATED 

E.XPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

1. 32 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

13.  354 

6 

0.  0378 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


A  RECENT  ARMY  COMMERCIAL  ON  TV  SHOWS  A  YOUNG  MAN  DIVING  INTO  A  SWIMMING 
POOL  AND  SAYING  HE  CAN  ENJOY  HIGH  SCHOOL  BECAUSE  HE  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
WORRY  ABOUT  HIS  COLLEGE  TUITION. 

T651C  -  DID  THIS  COMMERCIAL  AFFECT  YOUR  DECISION  TO  ENLIST? 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

261 

3.6 

• 

A 

0.1 

A 

1 

0.0 

B 

2961 

41.0 

C 

131 

1  .8 

E 

2668 

36.9 

1 

1053 

14.6 

2 

102 

1.4 

3 

42 

0.6 

4 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

MEANING 


NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 
OUT  OF  RANGE 
VALID  SKIP 

QUESTION  DOES  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT'S 
SURVEY 

NO,  I  HAD  ALREADY  ENLISTED  OR  DECIDED  TO  ENLIST 
BEFORE  I  SAW  THIS  COMMERCIAL 
NO,  I  SAW  IT  BEFORE  DECIDING  TO  ENLIST  BUT  IT 
WAS  NOT  IMPORTANT  IN  MY  DECISION  TO  CONTACT  A 
RECRUITER  OR  TO  ENLIST 

IT  WAS  IMPORTANT  IN  MY  DECISION  TO  CONTACT  A 
RECRUITER  OR  ENLIST 

I  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  CONTACTED  AN  ARMY  RECRUITER  OR 
ENLISTED  HAD  I  NOT  SEEN  THIS  COMMERCIAL 


OBSERVED  FREQLENCY 

T651C 

AFOTCAT 

4A4r< 

5B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

i. 

32 

S  36 

704 

1006 

2578 

c.. 

7* 

260,. 

276 

481 

1024 

3. 

5 

50 

27 

IS 

100 

4. 

I 

25 

9 

4 

39 

TOTAL 

4  5 

1171 

1016 

1509 

3741 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T651C 

AFGTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

lSf2 

TOTAL 

1. 

71.  1 

71.  4 

69.  3 

66.  7 

68.  9 

2. 

15.  6 

22.  2 

27.  2 

31.  9  i 

27.  4 

3. 

11.  1 

4.  3 

2.  7 

1.  2 

2.  7 

4. 

2.  2 

2.  1 

0.  9 

0.  3 

1.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

0.  47 

STATISTIC: 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON  CHISC4UARE 

85.  642 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


A  RECENT  ARMY  COMMERCIAL  ON  TV  SHOWS  A  YOUNG  MAN  DIVING  INTO  A  SWIMMING 
POOL  AND  SAYING  HE  CAN  ENJOY  HIGH  SCHOOL  BECAUSE  HE  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
WORRY  ABOUT  HIS  COLLEGE  TUITION. 

T651E  -  DID  YOU  BELIEVE  THE  INFORMATION  IN  THE  COMMERCIAL  WAS  ACCURATE? 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

352 

4.9 

16 

0.2 

A 

3 

0.0 

B 

2961 

41.0 

C 

3230 

44.7 

1 

654 

9.1 

2 

7 

0.1 

8 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

MEANING 


NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

OUT  OF  RANGE 

VALID  SKIP 

YES 

NO 

DON'T  KNOW 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


r651E 

AFQTCAl 

4A4& 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

39 

947. 

835 

1312 

3133 

2. 

1  1 

■  254 

173 

194 

632 

3. 

1 

'  *  i 

JL 

1 

4 

/ 

TOTAL 

51 

•  1202 

1  009 

1510 

3772 

PERC 

ENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T651E 

'  AFQTCAT 

4A4t( 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

76,  5 

78.  S 

82.  S 

86.  9 

83.  1 

2. 

2l .  6 

21.  1 

17.  1 

12.  8 

16.  8 

S. 

2.  0 

0.  1 

p 

0.  3 

0.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

o 

o 

o 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ES 

TIMA TED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

o 

6 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

44.  140 

3 

0.  OOOO 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


TV  VIEWING  HABITS 


NRS-85  TOPLINE  RESULTS 


T173 


”  ENTERED^THE^ARMY?  HOUSEHOLD  WHERE  YOU  WERE  LIVING  BEFORE  YOU 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

120 

2,5 

NO  RESPONSE 

2 

0.0 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

2407 

D 

2849 

59.2 

1 

YES 

1845 

38.3 

2 

NO 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T173 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15.2 

TOTAL 

1.  4? 

90S 

733 

1066 

:  274  9 

2.  5  B 

60  i 

505 

676 

1  isoo 

t 

TOTAL  60 

0^ 

o 

1238 

1742 

> 

4549 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TO? 

ALS 

TI73 

AFQTCA'I 

4  A4  B 

3B' 

3A 

I  Scn! 

TOTAL 

1.  70.  0 

60.  2  '  ■ 

59.  2 

61.  2 

\  60.  4 

2.  30. ,0 

39.  8 

40.  8 

3S.  8 

J  39.  6 

f  . 

TOTAL  100.  0 

100.  0 

ICO.  0 

1  00.  0 

w-i- 

o 

MINIHUH  ESTJ.HAIED 

EXPECTED  V 

'ALUE  IS 

23 

74 

ST AT I ST. TO 

VALUE 

D.  F 

PROB . 

PEARSON  CHI  SQUARE 

3.  538 

3  0.  3if^9 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T690 


-  WHAT  IS  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER  WEEK  THAT  YOU  SPEND  WATCHING 
TELEVISION? 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

21 

0.9 

NO  RESPONSE 

8 

0.3 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

A816 

D 

287 

11.9 

1 

1  TO  2  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

595 

24.7 

2 

3  TO  5  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

564 

23.4 

3 

6  TO  10  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

316 

13.1 

4 

11  TO  15  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

193 

8.0 

5 

16  TO  20  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

286 

11.9 

6 

MORE  THAN  20  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

137 

5.7 

7 

I  DON'T  WATCH  ANY  TELEVISION 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

(JBSERVLD  FREQUENCY 
1690  AFQTCA'f 


4A4  B 

3D 

3A 

i«<2 

TOTAL 

4 

A  . 

3 

85 

72 

115 

275 

*7 

196 

1 57 

218 

578 

3. 

e 

167 

•  162 

210 

r;  *7 

4. 

c* 

9i 

87 

125 

305 

5. 

1 

67 

56 

63 

187 

6. 

rz 

91 

87 

91 

274 

7. 

3 

36 

4i 

135 

TOTAL 

29 

657 

S63 

2301 

F'FRCENTS  OF 

CCL.UHN 

TO'iALS 

T69C> 

AFQTCAT 

4A4  B 

3B 

3A 

1€<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

10.  3 

11.3 

11.0 

13.  3 

12.  0 

2. 

24.  1 

26.  1 

23.  9 

25.  3 

25  1 

3. 

27.  6 

22.  2 

24.  7 

24.  3 

23.  B 

4. 

v^.  9 

12.  1 

1  3.  2 

14.  5 

13.  3 

5. 

3.  4 

3.  9 

S.  5 

7.  3 

S.  1 

6. 

17.  2 

12.  1 

13.  2 

10.  5 

11.  9 

7. 

10.  3 

7.  3 

5.  5 

4.  8 

5.  9 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

o 

p 

o 

1 00.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUN  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

1. 70 

STATIST.TC 

VALUE 

D.  F.  PROD. 

PEARSON  CH I SQUARE 

17.  737 

18  0.  4751 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T232A  AFQTCAT 


4  A -IB 

3B 

3A  . 

15(2 

TOTAL 

0. 

i 

j.  «  •*" 

1406 

140 

1 13S 

82 

1691  : 

99  { 

4347 

324 

TOTAL  65 

1546 

1270 

1790  ! 

4o7 1 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TO 

TALS 

T232A 

AFQTCA 

-r 

\ 

4A4B 

3B' 

■  3A 

15(2 

TOTAL 

0.  95.  4  . 

1.  4.  6 

90.  9 

9.  1  , 

93.  5 

6.  5 

94.  5  ! 

5.  5  ! 

93.  1 

6.  9 

TOTAL  100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  ! 

100  0 

MINIMUH  EBTIHATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

4.  51 

STATIST  ;<  C 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
17.  230 

D.  F. 

3 

PROB. 

0.  0006 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHEN  DO  YOU  REGULARLY  WATCH  TV  DURING 
T232B  -  DAYTIME - 9AM  TO  <iPM 


THE  WEEK-MONDAYS  THROUGH  FRIDAYS? 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

54 

1 .1 

NO  RESPONSE 

2350 

* 

D 

3851 

79.0 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

968 

19.9 

1 

CHECKED  -  DAYTIME  -  9AM  TO  4PM 

7225 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OIKSERVED  FREGUENCY 


T232iB 

AFQTCAl 

AAAB 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

50 

1190 

1013- 

1483 

3736 

1. 

15 

356 

257 

307 

935 

TOTAL 

65 

1546 

1270 

1790 

4671 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS 

T232B 

AFGTC'AT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

76.  9 

77.  0 

79.  8 

82.  8  1 

80.  0 

i 

± . 

23.  1 

23.  0 

20.  2 

17.  2  i 

20.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.0  .  . 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  ! 

100.  0 

HINIH'J 

tl  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

13.  01 

ST AT IS 

TIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON  CHISGUARE 

18.  352 

3 

0.  0004 

Source;  NPS  RA  Recruits,  Prepared  hy: 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985.  US  Army  Research  Institute 


T252c“  UTE'’AF?iR!loON'---“JpH  iS  ap“"®  WEEK-HONDAVS  THROUOH  FRlBAYSt 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

DH 

2350 

1.1 

D 

NO  RESPONSE - - 

3469 

71. ‘2 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

1 350 

■7  O  T 

27.1 

1 

CHECKED  -  LATE  AFTERNOON  -  4PM  TO  8PM 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T232C 

AFQTCAT 

4A4r< 

3B 

3A 

15V2 

total 

51 

1.  JA. 

1095 

451 

920 

350 

1294  { 
498  i 

3380 
131  1 

total  65 

1548 

1  270 

1790  ! 

4871 

PERCENTS  OF 

column  TO' 

sALS 

T232C 

AFG'TCA-: 

4A4B 

78.  5 

21.  5 

313  ;• 

70.  S 

29.  2 

3A 

-72.  4 
27.  8 

15V2 

72.  3  1 
27.  7  ,* 

total 

71.  9 

2S.  1 

TOTAL  100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1  00.  0  ; 

100.  0 

N2 NIMUN  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

IS.  24 

ST ATI SI JC 

PE  ARSON  C.H  I  SGUAfRE 

VALUE 
2.  5S3 

D.  F. 

3  ! 

PROP. 

4805 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHEN  DO  YOU  REGULARLY  WATCH  TV  DURING  THE  WEEK-MONDAYS  THROUGH  FRIDAYS? 
T232D  -  PRIME  TIME  -  8PM  TO  11PM 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

54 

1  .1 

NO  RESPONSE 

2350 

• 

D 

2260 

46.4 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

2559 

52.5 

1 

CHECKED  -  PRIME  TIME  -  8PM  TO  11PM 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OKSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T232D 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

i 

TOT.AL 

0. 

1. 

34 

rj  i 

769 

777 

564 

706 

SIS  I 

972  1 
» 

21 35 
2406 

TOTAL 

1546 

1  270 

1790  5 

467'  i 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS 

T232D 

AFQTCAT 

4A4  B 

.3B 

3A 

iS<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

i. 

52.  3 

4Z.  7 

49.  7  - 

50.  3 

44.  4 
55.  6 

45.  7  ! 
54.  3  ! 

46.  8 
53,  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100  .  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  ? 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED 

STATISTIC 
PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 


VALUE  IS  50.  4.1 

VALUE  D.  F.  PROB. 
9.951  3  0.0190 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHEN  DO  YOU  REGULARLY  WATCH  TV  DURING  THE  WEEK-MONDAYS  THROUGH  FRIDAYS? 
T232E  -  LATE  NIGHT  -  11PM  TO  1AM 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE  1  MEANING 
_  1 

5*4 

2350 

3400 

1419 

1.1 

69!8 

29.1 

.  1  NO  RESPONSE 

D  1 

0  1  NOT  CHECKED 

1  1  CHECKED  -  LATE  NIGHT  -  11PM  TO  1AM 

1. 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS  1 

(?.]-'SERVEB  FREQUENCY 
TE'32E  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0.  4  7 

1094 

910 

1247 

3296 

i.  IS 

4  52 

360 

543 

1373 

TOTAL  65 

1  546 

1270 

1790 

4671 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  .TOfALS 

T232E 

AFQTC.A 

4AAIi 

3S  ■ 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

0.  72.  3 

70.  8 

71.  7 

69.  7 

1  70.  6 

1.  •  27.  7  ' 

29.  2, 

2S.  3 

30.  3 

:  29.  4 

TOTAL  100.  O 

100,  0 

1 00.  0 

1  00.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUN  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

19.  11 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

1.  54  5 

3 

0.  6720 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  l»y: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


TZJzf™  WEEK-HONOAYS  THROUGH  FRIDAYS. 

FREQ  PERCENT  VALUE  MEANING 

!>TRn  ^  NO  RESPONSE  - - - - 

^T7l  CHECKED 

'•*  1  CHECKED  -  OVERNIGHT  -  1AM  TO  6AM 

7223  100.0  TOTALS  - - — - - - 


ObSERVED  FREQUENCY 


3B 

3A 

15V2 

TOTAL 

0. 

'e. 

1409 

1  37 

1173 

97 

1 665 
125 

»  4306 

i  36  5 

total 

1S46 

1  a?70 

1790 

) 

J 

i  4671 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS 

TE'32F 

*A.PaTC, 

AT 

4A4i-( 

3E 

3A 

l£v2 

total 

0-  ?U.  S 

1-  9.  2 

91.  1  ■ 

8.  9 

92.  4 

7.  6 

93.  0  i 
7.  0  1 

I  92.  2 

:  7.  s 

TOT  AL  1 00.  0 

100.  0  • 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  ! 

100.  0 

HINIHUH  ESTIMATED 

e.xpected 

VALUE  IS 

5.  C 

'8 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHISQUAPE 

VAI.UE 
4.  3G6i 

D.  F. 

3 

PROB. 

0.  2303 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


ui  cr- 


I25"2^-  THROUGH  FRIOATST 


54  I 
2350  I 
3901  I 
918  I 


PERCENT  VALUE 
~i  r~ 


80.1 

18.8 


MEANING 

NO  RESPONSE  - - - - - - - 

NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  I  DON'T  REGULARLY  WATCH  TV  DURING  THE 


‘I  100.0  I  TOTALS r 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 

AFQTCAT 


4A4  b 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0.  4  9 

1265 

1047 

1423  ! 

3784 

16 

281 

223 

367  1 

SS7 

total  65 

i  546 

.  1270 

j ... 

1790  ! 

467 1 

PFLRCENTS  OF 

T230Q 

4A4B  ' 

COLUMN  T{ 

AFGTC/' 

3B 

XTALS 

■T 1 

3A 

TOTAL 

0.  Y5.  4 

i-  24.  6 

ei.  S 

82.  4 

79.  5  ! 

81.  0 

IS.  2 

17.  6 

Df!  c.  1 

19.  0 

TOTAL  100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  ! 

iOO.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

STATIST  .TC 

PEARSON  CHISQUARE 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

VALUE 
6.  356 

12.  34 

D.  F. 

3  i 

PROB . 

J.  0955 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  Dy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHEN  DO  YOU  REGULARLY  WATCH  TV 
T2s!r-*«0R«IHGS  —  TO  MOOH 


DURING  THE  WEEKEND 


—  SATURDAYS  AND 


FREQ 

i  PERCENT 

VALUE 

j  MEANING 

67 

2350 

3947 

859 

1 .4 

81  !o 

17.6 

D 

0 

1 

NO  RESPONSE 

CHECKED^-^MORNINGS  -  6AM  TO  NOON 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T233A  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15t2 

TOTAL 

0. 

55 

1237 

1011 

15ie  ! 

S923 

1. 

10 

302 

255 

269  1 

S36 

TOTAL 

65 

1541 

1266 

1787  ! 

4659 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS 

T233A 

AFQTCAT 

4A415 

’3B  • 

3A 

15f2 

TOTAL 

0. 

i. 

84.  6 

SO.  4 

79.  9 

84.  9  5 

S2.  1 

15.  4 

19.6 

20.  1 

15.  1  1 

>  _ 

17.  9 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  { 

o 

d 

o 

HINIMUf'5  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS  1 1 .  c6 


STATISTIC 
PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 


VALUE  D.  F.  PROE. 
17.  44S  3  0.0006 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  Ly: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHEN  DO  YOU  REGULARLY  WATCH  TV  DURING  THE  WEEKEND  —  SATURDAYS  AND 
SUNDAYS? 

T233B  -  DAYTIME  -  NOON  TO  6PM 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

67 

1  .A 

, 

2350 

D 

36  06 

7A.0 

0 

1200 

2A.6 

1 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

MEANING 
NO  RESPONSE 
NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  DAYTIME  -  NOON  TO  6PM 


DL-iSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T233B  AFQTCAT 


4  A-^r  B 

3B 

3A 

15(2 

TOTAL 

0.  49 

1155 

951 

1340  ! 

349  5 

1.  lA 

3S6 

315 

447  1 

1164 

TOTAL 

1541 

••1  2&S 

1737  ! 

4659 

F^ERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOT 

ALS 

T233B 

AFQTCA7 

- 

4A4B 

3B  , 

3A 

15(2 

TOTAL 

0.  75.  4 

75.  0 

75.  1 

75,  0  ! 

75.  0 

1.  O 

25.  0 

24.  9 

25.  0  i 

25.  0 

TOTAL  100.  O 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  ! 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

16.  24 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

0.  016 

3  0 

.  9995 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


REGULARLY  WATCH  TV  DURING  THE  WEEKEND  —  SATURDAYS  AND 

SUNDAYS  I 

T233C  -  EARLY  EVENING  —  6PM  TO  7PM 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

67 

1.6 

• 

NO  RESPONSE 

2350 

• 

D 

6017 

82.6 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

789 

16.2 

1 

CHECKED  -  EARLY  EVENING  -  6PM  TO  7PM 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQIENCY 


T233C 

4A4B 

AFQTCAT 

3B 

3A 

1€<2 

TOTAL 

0. 

58 

1275 

1066 

1494 

3893 

1. 

7 

266 

200 

293  1 

766 

TOTAL 

65 

1541 

1266 

t 

1787  S 

4659 

PERCENTS  CF 

COLUMN  TOTALS 

T233C 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B  -• 

3A 

18c2 

TOTAL 

0. 

89.  2 

82.  7  ~84.  2 

83.  6 

83.  6 

1.  . 

10.  8  * 

17.  3 

15.  8 

16.  4  ! 

16.  4 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0  100.  0 

100.0  } 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

10.  69 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

2.  661 

3  0 

.  4469 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  liy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


SUNDAYS?^°‘^  regularly  WATCH  TV  DURING  THE  WEEKEND  —  SATURDAYS  AND 
T233D  -  EVENINGS  -  7PM  TO  11PM 


FREQ 

cn  1 

PERCENT 

1 

VALUE 

_ _ 

MEANING 

Of  1 

2350 

2963 

1843 

1.4 

60. *8 
37.8 

1 

4  A  o  n 

• 

D 

0 

1 

1 

NO  RESPONSE  - - - - - - 

NOT  CHECKED 

CHECKED  -  EVENINGS  -  7PM  TO  11PM 

/ 

1  00  •  0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQieNCY 

AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0. 

I. 

43 

22 

947 

594 

766 

500 

1114 

673 

2870 

1789 

TOTAL 

65 

1541  • 

;  1266 

1787 

4659 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS 

T233D 

AFQTCAT  ■ 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

{  P 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

66.  2 

33.  8 

61.  5 

38.  5 

60.  5 
39.  5 

62.  3 
37.  7 

61.  6 

38.  4 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  O 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

24.  96 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
1.  638 

D.  F. 

3 

PROB. 

0.  6509 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


SUNDAYS?^®'^  regularly  WATCH  TV  DURING  THE  WEEKEND  -  SATURDAYS  AND 
T233E  -  LaIe  night  —  11PM  TO  1AM 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

6  7 

1  .4 

• 

NO  RESPONSE  - - 

2350 

D 

3359 

68.9 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

1 4A7 

29.7 

1 

CHECKED  -  LATE  NIGHT  -  11PM  TO  1AM 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS! 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 

AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

l?,-2 

TOTAL 

0. 

1. 

52 

J  3 

1081 

460 

888 

378 

1240  { 
547  5 

3261 

1398 

TOTAL 

65 

1541 

1  266 

1787  ? 

4659 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TiJfALS 

T233E 

AFQT 

CAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

0.  . 
i. 

SO.  0 

20.  0 

70.  1  , 
29.  7 

70.  1 

29.  9 

69.  4  { 
30.  6  5 

70  O 
30.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

■”  1  “ 

1  00.  0  1 

100.  0 

MIWIHUH  ESTIMA-TEX*  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

STATISTIC  VALUE 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE  3  A AO 


19.  50 

D.  F.  PROB. 
3  O.  3286 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  Ly: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHEN  DO  YOU  REGULARLY  MATCH  TV  DURING  THE  WEEKEND  —  SATURDAYS  AND 
SUNDAYS? 

T233F  -  OVERNIGHT  -  1AM  TO  6AM 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

67 

1 .9 

NO  RESPONSE 

2550 

D 

4242 

87.1 

0 

NOT  CHECKED 

564 

11 .6 

1 

CHECKED  -  OVERNIGHT  -  1AM  TO  6AM 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

(XtSFRyED  FRE QUENCY 


T233F 

AFQTCA 

•i 

■'IA4B 

3E 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

L*. 

60 

IT. 

1359 

182 

i  1  i4 

i,  i-'ir. 

157S 

209 

i  4111 

i  548 

TOTAL 

6t:/ 

1541 

i  266 

1787 

\  4659 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN,  to' 

lALS 

T233F 

AFQTCAT  '■ 

4A4B 

3B  '  . 

.  3A 

15(2 

TOTAL 

O  I 

92.  3 

7.  7 

SS.  2 

11.  S 

88.  0 

12.  0 

88.  3  i 
11.  7  ! 

:  88.  2 

11.  8 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

i 

1  00.  0  ! 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIM/M'ED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS  7.6b 

STATISTIC  VALUE  D.  F.  PROB 

PEARSON  CHISUUARE  1.  121  3  0.  7720 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits,  Prepared  By: 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985.  US  Army  Research  Institute 


WHEN  DO  YOU 
SUNDAYS? 
T233G  -  I  DON* 

FREQ 

67  1 

REGULARLY  WATCH 

r  REGULARLY  WATCH 

PERCENT!  VALUE 

TV  DURING  THE  WEEKEND  —  SATURDAYS  AND 

TV  DURING  THE  WEEKEND 

meaning 

W  9  1 

2350 

35A2 

126<i 

7223 

l.<i  1 
•  0 

72.7  1  0 

25.9  1  1 

1 

100.0  1  TOTALS 

~no~response  - — - 

NOT  CHECKED 

WEEKEND  ~  ^  I^ON'T  REGULARLY  WATCH  TV  DURING  THE 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 

l-?fl  afqtcat 


4A4B 

3E 

3A 

1 5i2 

TD(  AL 

43 

22 

1171 

370 

959 

307 

1 J 
525  } 

3435 

1224 

TOTAL  65 

1541 

1 266 

1787  1 

4659 

fercents  of 

COLUMN  TfiTALS 

T233Q 

AFQTC 

AT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

total 

■  66.  2 

33.  8 

76.  6 
24.  0 

■  75.  S 

24.  2 

/  O.  6  ! 
29.  4  ! 

73.  7 
26,  3 

tot AL  1 00.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1  00.  0  ; 

100.  0 

M 1 N I MUM  E  ST I Ha  TED 

expected 

VALUE  IS 

17.  08 

STATISTIC 

PE  ARSON  CH I SQUARE 

VALUE 
17.  573 

D.  F. 

3  O 

PROB. 

.  0005 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985* 


Prepared  uy: 
us  Army  Research  Institute 


T240  -  SOLID  GOLD 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

25 

3 

4873 

295 

836 

967 

224 

1  .1 
0.1 

1  • 

1  12.6 
35.6 

41  .1 
9.5 

1  A 

1  D 

1 

2 

i 

3 

4 

multiple^response  error 

regularly  turn  oh  the  tv  to  watch  it 

SSJ^Eif  ?oTe""oh"hhS  foS  ffi"o5  THE  TV 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OliiSriRVED  FREGUENCY 


tp:'-4o  afqtc/vi 


1. 

2. 

3. 

A. 

4A4B 

6 

1  i 

4 

4 

3B 

136 

2?3 

56 

3A 

57 

231 

257 

58 

iS<2 

62 

273 

403 

98 

TOTAL 

291 

SOS 

929 

216 

TOTAL 

25 

750 

.  633 

836 

2244 

PERCEMFS  CF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T240 

AFQTCAT-^. 

* 

4A4B 

3B, 

3A 

1«<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

24.  0 

IS.  1 

13.  7 

7.  4  ! 

13.  0 

2. 

44,  0 

39.  1 

36.  5 

32.  7  1 

36.  0 

3. 

16.  O 

35.  3 

40.  6 

48.  2 

41.  4 

4. 

16.  0 

7.  5 

9.  2 

11.  7 

9.  6 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

o 

. 

o 

o 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

2.  41 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SOU ARE 

71.  645 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


CiBBERVED  FREQUENCY 


T241 

AFQTCA* 

3B 

3A 

1.S.-2 

TOTAL 

\T> 

141 

63 

33  ! 

243 

2 

b 

125 

87 

8? 

306 

3 

20? 

207 

275 

697 

4. 

9 

273 

275 

440 

997 

TOTAL 

2A 

748  .. 

632 

/ 

224  3 

FL' 

•RCENTB  CiF 

C01.UMN  TO 

lALS  — 

T241 

AFQTCA 

1 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

i5<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

23.  1 

IS.  ? 

10.  0 

3.  9 

{  10.  8 

2. 

19.  2 

16.  7 

1  3.  S 

10.  6 

■;  13.  6 

3. 

23.  1 

27.  ? 

32.  8 

32.  9 

;  31.  1 

4. 

34.  6 

36.  5 

43.  5 

52.  6 

!  44.  4 

TOTAL 

lOG.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

J  100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

2. 

82 

ST AT IS 7 

1C 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB . 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

124.  486 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  bys 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


1242  -  AMERICAN  BANDSTAND 


FREQ  I  PERCENT  1  VALUE 

1  1 

MEANING 

29  1  1.2  1 

NO  RESPONSE 

6 

0.3  1  A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4873 

.  1  D 

188 

8.0  1  1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

639 

27.2  1  2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  --  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 

1 

HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

991 

42.2  i  3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

497 

21.1  1  4 

1 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0  1  TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
7242  AFQTCA1 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

5 

/  / 

56 

47 

185 

*7 

215 

190 

20s 

iuJcJU 

3. 

S 

299 

246 

394 

947 

4. 

IT. 

155 

137 

188 

485 

TOTAL 

2^? 

746  ■ 

629 

837 

2237 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TD 

tals  — 

T242 

afqtc7^ 

T 

i 

4A4B 

ZiB 

3A 

1?(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

20.  0 

10.  3 

8.  9 

5.  6 

8.  3 

2. 

2S.  0 

28.  8 

30.  2 

24.  9 

27.  7 

3. 

32.  0 

40.  1 

30  1 

47.  1 

42.  3 

4. 

20.  0 

20.  S 

21.8 

22.  5 

21.  7 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS  2.  07 


STATISTIC 
PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 


VALUE  D.  F.  PRDB. 
27.  672  9  O.  001  1 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  Ly: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


1243  -  DANCE  FEVER 


PERCENT!  VALUE  |  MEANING 


47 

5 

4873 

146 

457 


2.0  ■ 
0.2 

6.2 

19.4 

41.8  I 
30.3  I 


'  NO  RESPONSE  - - - 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

sfptfSg  JSu'Satch'it'If  it 

HAvr!!ATCHES^IT"o!!cE''oR°THICE"  ^  " 

I  HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 


I  100.0  I  TOTALS! 


(.iliSER VE D  FRE QUENC Y 


T243 

A  F  Gm  C  i"'  1 

4.^N4  h 

3B 

3A 

15(2 

TOTAL 

1.  ^ 

n  5 

s:  ^ 

4. 

78 

197 

278 

1 84  ’ 

35 

122 

.266 

201 

26  ! 
122  5 
396  ! 
291  ! 

143 

446 

94  5 

687 

TOTAL 

737  - 

624 

S35  ! 

2221 

<5-****  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TD 

(AL  S  — 

T243 

afqtca 

1 

4A4F 

3B 

3A 

15(2 

TOTAL 

j  16.  0 

2  20.  0 

3  20.  0 

4. 

10.  6 

2c> .  / 

37.  7 

25.  0 

5.  6 

19.  6 

42.  6 

32.  2 

3.  1 
14.  6 
47.  4 
34.  9 

!  6  4 

!  20.  1 

!  42.  5 

•:  30.  9 

TOTAL  100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

!  100. 0  ; 

minimum  estimated 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

1. 

61 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
93.  002 

D.  F. 
<5 

PROF. 

'  0.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  oy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T2<i4  -  MOVIES  ON  NETWORK  TV 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

42 

1  .8 

NO  RESPONSE 

8 

0.3 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4873 

791 

1045 

33!? 

D 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  MATCH  IT 

44.5 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

281 

12.0 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

183 

7.8 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


J244  AFQiCai 

4A4B  3B  3A  iOTAL 


I  . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

9 

10 

0 

1 

237 

294 

1  19 
S9 

231 

272 

75 

50 

293  ! 
428  i 

70  ! 

38  ! 

770 

1004 

269 

178 

TOTAL 

n  Tx 

739 

.  •  62S 

829  ,* 

2221 

•tr-ir  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — 

T244 

AFQTCAT 

• 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1 

36.  0 

32.  i 

36.  8 

35.  3  : 

34.  7 

nr 

40.  0 

39.  8 

43.  3 

51.  6  1 

45.  2 

3 

20.  0 

16.  1 

11.  9 

8.  4  ! 

12.  1 

4. 

4.  0 

12.  0 

8.  0 

4.  6  ; 

8.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

0 

6 

0 

100.  0 

MINIHUH 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

2.  ck:» 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

63.  263 

9 

0.  OCjOO 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  By: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T2‘i8  -  SOAP  OPERAS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

36 

1 .5 

NO  RESPONSE 

10 

0.4 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

A873 

D 

A62 

19.7 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

50A 

21 .4 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  --  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 

HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

677 

28.8 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

661 

28.1 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

DUBERVED  FREQUENCY 


1248  AFQTCAf 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S(2 

TOTAL 

3 

170 

128 

147  J 

448 

2. 

10 

177 

129 

174  ( 

490 

3. 

4 

192. 

193 

260  1 

649 

4. 

201 

181 

251  1 

.  i 

640 

TOTAL 

24 

•740 

631 

832  ! 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — 

T24S 

'afqtcat 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

12.  5 

23.  0 

20.  3 

17.  7  5 

20.  1 

2. 

41.  7 

23.  9 

20.  4 

20.  9  .! 

22.  0 

3. 

1 6.  7 

25.  9 

30.  6 

31.  3  ! 

29.  1 

4. 

29.  2 

27.  2 

28.  7 

30.  2  1 

28.  7 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  1 

100.  0 

MINIMUH  ESTir-jATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS  4.83 


STATISTIC 
PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 


VALUE  D.  F.  PRDB. 
19.609  9  0.0205 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Armv  Research  lns£itui:e 


T249  -  PROFESSIONAL  BOWLING 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

47 

2.0 

• 

NO  RESPONSE 

12 

0.5 

A 

MULTIPLE. RESPONSE  ERROR 

4873 

• 

D 

120 

5.1 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

311 

13.2 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  --  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 

HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

818 

34.8 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

^  1 042 

44.3 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY  ’ 


T249 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

2 

39 

28 

44  1 

113 

2. 

3 

103 

80 

119  t 

305 

3. 

e 

256  . 

223 

299  J 

786 

4. 

13 

336.. 

295 

368  J 

1012 

TOTAL 

26 

734 

626 

830  { 

2216 

*****  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  —  ' 

T249 

• 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

7.  7 

5.  3 

4.  5 

5.  3  1 

5.  1 

2. 

11.  5 

14.  0 

12.  8 

14.  3  t 

13.  8 

3. 

30.  8 

34.  9 

35.  6 

36.  0  5 

35.  5 

4. 

50.  0 

45.  8 

47.  1 

44.  3  { 

. -  » 

45.  7 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 

100.0  { 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

1.  33 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROS. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

2.  760 

9 

0.  9731 

Prepared  oy i 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


T250  -  NFL  FOOTBALL 


—  REGULAR  SEASON  WEEKEND  GAMES 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

27 

1 .1 

NO  RESPONSE 

2 

0.1 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4873 

1163 

549 

49  is 

D 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  MATCH  IT 

23.4 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

388 

16.5 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

221 

9.4 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERV'ED  FREQUENCY 


T250 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

14 

394 

325 

387 

1120 

2 

4 

161 

142 

223 

530 

3. 

5 

123  • 

108 

144 

380 

4. 

2 

67. 

62 

81 

212 

TOTAL 

25 

745," 

637 

835 

2242 

PERCENTS  OF 

CCft-UMN  TOTALS  — 

T250 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

56.  0 

52.  9 

51.  0 

46.  3 

50.  0 

2. 

16.  0 

21.  6 

22.  3 

26.  7 

23.  6 

3. 

20.  0 

16.  5 

17.  0 

17.  2 

16.  9 

4. 

8.  0 

9.  O 

9.  7 

9.  7 

9.  5 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

HINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

2.  36 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

10.  105 

9 

0.  3420 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 


Prepared  l/y: 

lie  Army  Rosftarch  InstlJuite 


T251  Nf=L  FOOTBALL  —  REGULAR  SEASON  MONDAY  NIGHT  COR  PRIME-TIME  EVENING) 


FREQ 

1 

4873 

1101 

509 

449 

264 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

1.1 

0.0 

46.9 
21  .7 

19.1 

11  .2 

• 

A 

D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  IT 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  IT  IT 

HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T251 

AFQTCAT 

- 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

U<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

12 

376 

300 

371  { 

1059 

2. 

6 

156 

130 

200  { 

492 

3. 

5 

139 

126 

171  } 

441 

4. 

2 

.  7.7  ■ 

78 

95  ? 

252 

- - 

— 

TOTAL 

25 

748 

634 

837  ! 

2244 

»***«  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  -- 

T251 

AFC5TCAT 

4A4B 

3B' 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

48.  0 

50.  3 

47.  3 

44.  3  1 

47.  2 

2. 

24.  0 

20.  9 

20.  5 

23.  9  J 

21.  9 

3. 

20.  0 

18.  6 

19.  9 

20.  4  } 

19.  7 

4. 

8.  0 

10.  3 

12.  3 

11.  4  \ 

^  1 

11.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

• 

100.  0  ! 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

2.  81 

• 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

7.  653 

9 

0.  5695 

:W 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 


Prepared  uy: 

ilS _ Army  Rgg<»arr.h _ ^l^hA 


T252  -  NFL  PLAYOFFS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

31 

4873 

1342 

1  .3 

57  !l 

« 

D 

1 

NO  RESPONSE 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  MATCH  IT 

391 

16.6 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 

341 

14.5 

3 

HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

245 

10.4 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
7252  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

•  3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

15 

442 

371 

463 

1291 

2. 

4 

122 

96 

159 

381 

3. 

3 

108 

99 

125 

335 

4. 

3 

72 

68 

90 

233 

TOTAL 

25 

•744 

634 

837 

2240 

***^fr*  PERCENTS  OF 

CCB_UMN  TOTALS  — 

T252 

AFQTCAT 

4A4D 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

60.  0 

59.  4 

58.  5 

55.  3 

57.  6 

2. 

16.  0 

16.  4 

15.  1 

19.  0 

17.  0 

3. 

12.  0 

14.  5 

15.  6 

14.  9 

15.  0 

4. 

12.  0 

9.  7 

10.  7 

10.  8 

10.  4 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

expected 

VALUE  IS 

2.  60 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

d.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

5.  744 

9 

0.  7652 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T253  -  SUPERBOWL 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

1  _ _ _ _ _ 

27 

5 

4873 

1619 

245 

285 

169 

1 .1 
0.2 

68!9 

10.4 

12.1 

7.2 

• 

A 

D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH 
SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

IT 

IF  IT 

THE  jy 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

1 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T253 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

18 

520 

435 

588  ! 

1561 

2. 

2 

87 

65 

85  { 

239 

3. 

4 

85 

85 

103  ! 

277 

4. 

1 

52 

49 

60  : 

> 

162 

TOTAL 

25 

744. 

634 

• 

836  : 

2239 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN ’totals  — 

T253 

•AF^JTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

72.  0 

6^.  9  • 

68.  6 

70.  3  1 

69.  7 

2 

8.  0 

11. 7 

lO.  3 

10.  2  1 

10.  7 

3. 

16.  0 

11.  4 

13.  4 

12.  3  : 

12.  4 

4. 

4.  0 

7.  0 

7.  7 

7.  2  : 

7.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  { 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

1.  81 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

3.  375 

9 

0.  9476 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T254  -  USFL  FOOTBALL-SPRING  SEASON  WEEKEND  GAMES 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

37 

2 

4873 

319 

577 

-  741 
674 

1  .6 
0.1 

13!6 

24.6 

31 .5 

28.7 

« 

A 

D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

multIple^response  error 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  IT 

SSPrelSf  Yoii  TURN- OhMSe  S 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY  1 
T254  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

5 

138 

84 

83 

310 

2. 

9 

185 

163 

200 

557 

3. 

7 

223 

201 

284 

715 

4. 

4 

192. 

186 

270 

652 

TOTAL 

25 

7.38 

634 

837 

2234 

«■#***  PERCENTS  CF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — 

f254 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

20.  0 

18.  7 

13.  2 

9.  9 

13.  9 

2. 

36.  0 

25.  1 

25.  7 

23.  9 

24.  9 

3. 

28.  0 

30.  2 

31.  7 

33.  9 

32.  0 

4. 

16.  0 

26.  0 

29.  3 

32.  3 

29.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

3.  47 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

33.  025 

9 

0.  0001 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T255  -  USFL  FOOTBALL-SPRING  SEASON  MONDAY  NIGHT  FOOTBALL 


FREQ 


PERCENT 


VALUE 


MEANING 


79 

3.2 

4 

0.2 

4757 

• 

S7 

3.5 

600 

24.3 

481 

19.5 

661 

26.8 

554 

22.5 

A 

D 

E 

1 

2 

3 

4 


NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

QUESTION  DOES  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT'S 
SURVEY 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  --  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 
HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 


7223 


100.0 


TOTALS 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T255  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

15 

225 

167 

174 

581 

2. 

6 

150 

129 

180 

465 

3. 

4 

196. 

161 

284 

645 

4. 

5 

16). 

124 

248 

538 

TOTAL 

30 

732 

581 

886 

2229 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

T-OTALS  — 

T255 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

50.  0 

30.  7 

28.  7 

19.  6 

26.  1 

2. 

20.  0 

20.  5 

22.  2 

20.  3 

20.  9 

3. 

13.  3 

26.  8 

27.  7 

32.  1 

28.  9 

4. 

16.  7 

22.  0 

21.  3 

28.  0 

24.  1 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

6.  26 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

45.  448 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits , 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T256  ~  COLLEGE  FOOTBALL-REGULAR  SEASON 

FREQ  PERCENT 

89  37?” 

3  0.1 

A757 

89  3.6 

696  28.2 

563  22.8 

558  22.6 

A68  19.0 

7223  100.0 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T256  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

12 

233 

173 

252 

670 

4 

162 

.  171 

214 

551 

3. 

5 

173' 

125 

240 

543 

4. 

8 

162 

105 

180 

455 

TOTAL 

29 

730 

574 

886 

2219 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOfALS  — 

T2b6 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

41.  4 

31.  9 

30.  1 

28.  4  1 

30.  2 

2. 

13.  8 

22.  2 

29.  8 

24.  2  1 

24.  8 

3. 

17.  2 

23.  7 

21.  8 

27.  1  1 

24.  5 

4. 

27.  6 

22.  2 

18.  3 

20.  3 

20.  5 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

5.  « 

?5 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

20.  229 

9 

0.  0165 

VALUE  MEANING 

!  NO  RESPONSE 

A  MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

D 

E  QUESTION  DOES  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT'S 
SURVEY 

1  REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

2  SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  ~  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

3  HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

A  HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

TOTALS 


Source;  NPS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survejr  1985. 


Prepared  oy; 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T257  -  COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  BOWL  GAMES 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

• 

VALUE  1  MEANING 

1  _ _ 

103 

6 

4757 

89 

903 

459 

480 

426 

4.2  1 
0.2 

3!6 

36.6 

18.6  ! 

19.5 

17.3 

• 

A 

D 

E 

1 

2 

3 

4 

NO  RESPONSE  . 

multiple  response  error 

QUESTION  DOES  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT'S 

reguKrly  turn  on  the  tv  to  watch  IT 

^nMFTTMES  UATCH  IT  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 

HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

Or-SER VED  FR E G'UENC V 
T257  AFQTCAI 


4A4  B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1  . 

1  3 

285 

203 

343 

!  874 

A 

133 

1 

179 

;  443 

3. 

152 

122 

187 

!  465 

4. 

151 

S9 

167 

i  415 

» 

TOTAL 

2V 

721 

576 

876 

> 

{  2202 

****«■  PERCENTS  OF  CDLONN  TOTAtLS  — 
T?57  AFGTCA*! 


3B 

3A 

i4v2 

TOTAL 

1 

44.  3 

39.  5 

40.  5 

39.  2 

39.  7 

2. 

.13,  8 

IS.  4 

22.  9 

20.  4 

20.  3 

3. 

13.  8 

21.  1 

21.  2 

21.  3 

21.  1 

4. 

0"7 

C.  J  . 

20.  9 

15.  5 

19.  1 

IS.  8 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

!  ICO.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

5.  47 

STATISTIC 

V.ALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

1  1 . 272 

9 

0.  2575 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  l»y: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T258  -  MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  —  REGULAR  SEASON  GAMES 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

89 

3.6 

8 

0.3 

A 

4757 

* 

D 

89 

3.6 

E 

555 

22.5 

1 

641 

26.0 

2 

621 

25.2 

3 

463 

18.8 

4 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

MEANING 


NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

QUESTION  DOES  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT'S 
SURVEY 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 
HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 


VLT:  r-RE GUENCY 


T25B 

AFGTCA 

r 

4.A-*  .v"' 

3B 

3A 

i&2 

TOTAL 

1  ^5* 

191 

1 36 

205  ! 

541 

cL.  v.“ 

1S6 

171 

264  1 

629 

3. 

•  1S7 

153 

249  ? 

597 

4,  I- 

1  A'3 

113 

167  { 

44S 

TOTAL  30 

•  727 

573 

eS5  ; 

2215 

i'ERCulTfS  OF 

COLUMN'  TO 

TALS  — 

T258 

'  AFQTCA 

7 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15<2 

i  C®  >  ^ 

1.  30.  0 

26.  3 

iC*.  / 

23.  2  1 

24.  4 

25.  6 

29.  S 

29.  S  1 

2S.  4 

3.  26.  7 

25.  7 

26.  7 

20.  1  ? 

27.  0 

4.  lA.  7 

22.  4 

1  9.  7 

IS.  9  J 

20.  2 

TOTAL  100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  ! 

o 

o 

o 

♦--I 

MINIMUM  E3T  JMATFD 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

6.  07 

STATIST  K: 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PRDB. 

PEARSON  CH I SGU ARE 

S.  8S3 

9 

0.  44S1 

Source;  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy; 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T259  -  MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYOFFS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

95 

3 

4757 

89 

750 

543 

540 

448 

3.8 

0.1 

3!6 

30.4 

22.0 

21 .9 
18.2 

• 

A 

D 

E 

1 

2 

3 

4 

NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

SURVEY°*^  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT'S 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

tdjSE R VED  ERE GUE H C V 


TE'59  AFGlCAT 


4A4  h 

3B 

3A 

15v2 

TOTAL 

1. 

1  1 

252 

iSl 

287 

731 

CU. 

6 

1  52 

14S 

226 

532 

3. 

o 

.136 

213 

517 

4. 

165 

109 

156 

455 

TOTAL 

'in 

729  .. 

574 

SS2 

2-'  *  5 

-if -Hi- 

f9,.RCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TO 

TALS  — 

T259 

' 

AFQTCA 

'I 

1 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

l,v2 

TOTAL 

i. 

36.  7 

34.  6 

31.  5 

52.  5 

35.  0 

c.. 

20.  O 

20.  9 

25.  8 

25.  6 

24.  0 

3. 

26.  7 

21. 9 

23.  7 

24.  1 

23.  3 

4. 

16.  7 

22.  6 

19.  0 

17.  7 

19.  6 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

STATISfK:  VALUE 

PEARSON  CHISaUARE  12.  359 


5.  S9 

D.  F.  PROB. 
9  0.  1938 


Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 

New  Kecrult  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  Ly: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


TZ60  -  WORLD  SERIES 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

76 

3.1 

6 

0.2 

A 

6757 

D 

89 

3.6 

E 

1075 

63.6 

1 

399 

16.2 

2 

635 

17.6 

3  1 

386 

15.7 

6  1 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALSI 

MEANING 
NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

QUESTION  DOES  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT'S 
SURVEY 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 
HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 


ODSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T260  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

13 

341 

282 

413 

» 

1 

1049 

2. 

7 

121 

100 

163 

1 

391 

3. 

4 

128 

108 

173 

> 

1 

413 

4. 

6 

144 

88 

137 

> 

• 

.  » 

375 

TOTAL 

30. 

734 

578 

886 

1 

» 

f 

2228 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — 

T260 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

43.  3 

46.  5 

48.  8 

46.  6 

> 

• 

47.  1 

2 

23.  3 

16.  5 

17.  3 

18.  4 

1 

» 

17.  5 

3. 

13.  3 

17.  4 

18.  7 

19.  5 

f 

t 

18.  5 

4. 

20.  0 

19.  6 

15.  2 

15.  5 

1 

.  f  — 

16.  8 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

t 

1 

1 

100.  0 

HINIMUH 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

5. 

05 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROS. 

PEARSON 

CHI SOU ARE 

8.  807 

9 

» 

0.  4553 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T261  -  NBA  BASKETBALL 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

83 

3.4 

8  1 

0.3  1 

A 

4757 

D 

89 

3.6 

E  i 

766 

1  31  .1 

1  1 

505 

20.5 

2 

552 

22.4 

3 

463 

18.8 

4 

7223 

100.0  1 

TOTALS 

MEANING 


NO  RESPONSE  - 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 


SURVEY®*^  OOES  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT* 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  HATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  MATCH  IT  --  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 
WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 
}JAV|  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 
HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 


S 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T261  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

19 

288 

191 

242 

740 

2 

3 

146 

140 

203 

492 

3. 

3 

isi  ; 

138 

246 

538 

4. 

5 

146-  ' 

106 

192 

449 

TOTAL 

30 

731 

575 

883 

2219 

PERCENTS  OF 

CO-UMN  TOTALS  — 

T261  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

63.  3 

39.  4 

33.  2 

27.  4  ! 

33.  3 

2. 

lO.  0 

20.  0 

24.  3 

23.  0  f 

22.  2 

3. 

10.  0 

20.  7 

24.  0 

27.  9  ! 

24.  2 

4. 

16.  7 

20.  0 

18.  4 

21.  7  { 

..  -  -  .  » 

20.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 

100.  0  s 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

6.  07 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

43.  849 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T262 


COLLEGE  BASKETBALL 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

95 

9 

<*757 

89 

705 

448 

583 

537 

3.9 

0.4 

3^6 

28.6 

18.2 

23.6 

21 .8 

A 

D 

E 

1 

2 

1 

3 

NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

SURVEY°^  not  exist  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT'S 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 

WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALSI - - - - - - - 

7262 

AFQTCA 

{ 

4A4E< 

3B 

5A 

U.-2 

TOTAL 

1  X  6 

259 

1  70 

239 

1  634 

131 

1.31 

170 

;  436 

5  4 

165  ■ 

147 

250 

1  566 

4. 

172  .. 

126 

217 

}  «..•  c.  i 

TOTAL  30 

.»  2.*' 

574 

876 

}  2207 

r  P FRC  ENTS  -  OF 

COLUMN  TO 

TALS  — 

T?62 

AFQTCA 

] 

4.44  B 

3B 

3A 

15V2 

TOTAL 

i  c  o  rjr 

35.  6 

29.  6 

27.  5 

;  31.  0 

2  ^33 

IS.  0 

22.  S 

19.  4 

}  19.  8 

3'.  ILL  5 

del .  / 

25.  6 

2S.  5 

!  25.  6 

4.  20.  0 

23.  7 

22.  0 

24.  S 

>  23.  6 

TOTAL.  100.  0 

100.  0 

100  0 

100.  0 

!  100.  0 

HINIMUM  ESTIHATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

.  93 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F 

PROB. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

27.  065 

9  0.  0014 

Prepared  i»y: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Source;  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


T263  -  NHL  HOCKEY 


FREQ  1  PERCENT 

1 

VALUE 

MEANING 

109 

6 

4757 

89 

273 

356 

737 

896 

4.4 

0.2 

3!6 

11.1 

14.4 

29.9 

36.3 

A 

D 

E 

1 

2 

3 

4 

NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

QUESTION  DOES  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT’S 

REGuKrIY  turn  oh  the  JXti’^S4TCH''lT''lF  IT 

SSPPlSf  ?oTe"Sn‘5h-eS  « 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREOLCNCY 


T263 


AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

6 

89 

65 

105  } 

265 

2. 

3 

101 

90 

148  ! 

342 

3. 

5 

215. 

192 

310  : 

722 

4. 

16 

317. 

218 

316  ? 

1 

867 

TOTAL 

30 

722 

565 

• 

879  1 

2196 

PERCENTS  OF 

CCS_UMN  TOTALS  — 

T263 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

20.  0 

12.  3 

11.  5 

11.  9  } 

12.  1 

2. 

lO.  0 

14.  0 

15.  9 

16.  8  : 

15.  6 

3. 

16.  7 

29.  8 

34.  0 

35.  3  J 

32.  9 

4. 

53.  3 

43.  9 

38.  6 

35.  9  J 
» 

39.  5 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 

100.0  1 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

3.  62 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

18.  647 

9 

0.  0284 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits,  Prepared  by: 

New  Recruit  Survey  1985.  US  Army  Research  Institute 


T26‘»  -  PROFESSIONAL  WRESTLING 


FREQ  I 


PERCENT I  VALUE  |  MEANING 


3.2  I 

0.3  I  A 


I  NO  RESPONSE 
MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 


4757  I  .ID 


89 

3.6 

E 

747 

30.3 

1 

584 

23.7 

2 

536 

21 .7 

3 

423 

7223 

17.2 

1  4 

I 

100.0 

1  TOTALS 

QUESTION  DOES  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT'S 
SURVEY 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 
HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 


OBSERVED  FREQLJENCY 


7264  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

14 

306 

191 

214  { 

725 

2. 

6 

191 

•  153 

215  { 

565 

3. 

5 

125 

143 

253  } 

526 

4. 

5 

111 

94 

196  5 

406 

TOTAL 

30 

733' 

581 

878  J 

2222 

PERCENTS  j3F 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — ' 

— 

T264 

AFQTCAt 

—  •• 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

46.  7 

41.  7 

32.  9 

24.  4  1 

32.  6 

2. 

20.  0 

26.  1 

26.  3 

24.  5  J 

25.  4 

3. 

16.  7 

17.  1 

24.  6 

28.  8  ! 

23.  7 

4. 

16.  7 

15.  1 

16.  2 

22.  3  1 

t 

18.  3 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  J 

100.  0 

HINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

5.  48 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

77.  256 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  oy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T265  -  CAR  RACES 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

88 

3.6 

m 

NO  RESPONSE 

10 

0.4 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

A757 

89 

3!6 

D 

E 

QUESTION  DOES  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDEI 
SURVEY 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

516 

20.9 

1 

733 

29.7 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  --  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

6A3 

26.1 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

587 

15.7 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T265  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1 

7 

192 

144 

156  ? 

499 

2 

6 

198 

193 

311 

708 

3 

9 

20.4  • 

148 

271  ! 

632 

4. 

8 

128 

93 

144  { 

373 

TOTAL 

30 

722 

578 

882  { 

2212 

*****  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMri-TOTALS  — 

: — 

T265 

- 

,  AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

23.  3 

26.  6 

24.  9 

17.  7  5 

22.  6 

2. 

20.  0 

27.  4 

33.  4 

35.  3  } 

32.  0 

3. 

30.  0 

28.  3 

25.  6 

30.  7  1 

28.  6 

4. 

26.  7 

17.  7 

16.  1 

16.  3  { 

t 

16.  9 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0  { 

100.  0 

MINIHUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

5.  06 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

30.  914 

9 

0.  0003 

Source;  NPS  RA  Recruits » 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uy; 
us  Army  Research  Institute 

S0. 


T266  -  GOLF  TOURNAMENTS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

103 

4.2 

6 

0.2 

A 

<4757 

• 

D 

89 

3.6 

E 

153 

6.2 

1 

321 

13.0 

2 

759 

30.8 

3 

1035 

42.0 

4 

7223 

1  100.0  1  TOTALS 

MEANING 


NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

QUESTION  DOES  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT’S 
SURVEY 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  .ON  THE  TV 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 
HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T266 


AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&-2 

TOTAL 

1. 

2 

53 

33 

61  r 

147 

2. 

2 

85 

75 

147  ! 

307 

3. 

5 

215 

186 

337  ! 

745 

4. 

21 

367 

•  277 

332  1 
> 

777 

TOTAL 

30 

722 

571 

f 

877  J 

2202 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN -TC^ALS  —  ' 

T266 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

I^B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

6.  7 

7.  3 

5.  8 

6.  7  { 

6.  e 

2. 

6.  7 

11. 8 

13.  1 

16.  7  J 

14.  0 

3. 

16.  7 

27.  8 

32.  6 

38.  6  } 

33.  8 

4. 

70.  0 

51.  1 

48.  5 

37.  8  t 

...  » 

45.  4 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 

100.0  J 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

2.  03 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

43.  758 

7  0 

t.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  RecrulCs, 
New  Recruit  Surv^  1983« 


Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T267  “  TENNIS  TOURNAMENTS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

107 

4.3 

6 

0.2 

A 

4757 

• 

D 

89 

3.6 

E 

234 

9.5 

1  1 

454 

18.4 

2 

771 

31  .3 

1  3 

805 

32.6 

4 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

MEANING 


NO  RESPONSE  ^ 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 


question  DOES  NOT  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT’S 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 
HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 


OBSERVED  FREQLJENCY 


T267  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

3 

78 

47 

99 

227 

2 

4 

119 

109 

205 

437 

3. 

7 

235  ■ 

199 

315 

756 

4. 

16 

283 

216 

259 

779 

TOTAL 

30 

720 

571 

878 

2199 

*****  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — 

f.  .  ■ 

T267 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

10.  0 

10.  8 

8.  2 

11.  3 

!  10.  3 

2. 

13.  3 

16.  5 

19.  1 

23.  3 

1  19.  9 

3. 

23.  3 

32.  6 

34.  9 

35.  9 

{  34.  4 

4. 

53.  3 

40.  0 

37.  8 

29.  5 

}  35.  4 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

5  100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

3. 

10 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

32.  504 

9 

0.  0002 

Prepared  uy: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


T268  -  WEEKEND  SPORTS  SHOWS  LIKE  WIDE  WORLD  OF  SPORTS 


FREQ 

PERCENT  VALUE  |  MEANING 

1  1 

80 

4 

4757 

89 

653 

911 

448 

281 

0.2 

3  .*6 

26.5 

36.9 

18.2 

11.4 

A 

D 

E 

1 

2 

3 

NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

SURvK°^  not  EXIST  IN  THIS  RESPONDENT'S 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  —  YOU  WATCH  ][T  IF  IT 
HAPPENS  TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

1  HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223  1 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T268 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

13 

249 

167 

202 

631 

2. 

12 

256 

235 

380 

883 

3. 

2 

l^i^>  . 

108 

201 

437 

4. 

3 

98  •. 

70 

103 

274 

TOTAL 

30 

729 

580 

886 

2225 

*****  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

- 

T268 

- 

AFQTCAT 

^  . 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

I«v2 

TOTAL 

1. 

43.  3 

34.  2 

28.  8 

22.  8 

28.  4 

P 

40.  0 

35.  1 

40.  5 

42.  9 

39.  7 

3. 

6.  7 

17.  3 

18.  6 

22.  7 

19.  6 

4. 

10.  0 

13.  4 

12.  1 

11.  6 

12.  3 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

3.  69 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

37.  314 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  uyt 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T682 

4A4B 

AFQTCAT 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

24 

384 

278 

387 

1073 

2. 

9 

244 

212 

343 

908 

3. 

3 

113 

94 

153 

363 

4. 

0 

*39.. 

18 

31 

88 

TOTAL 

36 

780 

602 

914 

2332 

*****  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  jOTALS  — 

T682 

• 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

lSf2 

TOTAL 

1. 

66.  7 

49.  2 

46.  2 

42.  3 

}  46.  0 

2. 

25.  0 

31.  3 

35.  2 

37.  5 

t  34.  6 

3. 

8.  3 

14.  5 

15.  6 

16.  7 

{  15.  6 

4. 

O.  0 

5.  0 

3.  0 

3.  4 

{  3.  8 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1  --  »— ■  '  -  .  '  —  r-r 

S  100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

1. : 

36 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SOU ARE 

21.  938 

9 

0.  0091 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 


Prepared  uy: 


T683  -  GENERAL  DRAMA 


FREQ 


115 

6 

4757 

308 

834 

722 

481 


7223 


PERCENT 


4.7 

0.2 


12!5 

33.8 

29.3 

19.5 


100.0 


VALUE 


• 

A 

D 

1 

2 

3 

4 


TOTALS 


MEANING 


NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT— YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  HAPPENS 
TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 
HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T683  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

5 

114 

81 

100 

300 

2. 

4 

223 

212 

373 

812 

3. 

10 

228 

178 

286 

702 

4. 

15 

189 

122 

137 

463 

TOTAL 

34 

754 

593 

896 

2277 

itvris-arit  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — 

T683 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

14.  7 

15.  1 

13.  7 

11.  2 

13.  2 

2. 

11.  8 

29.  6 

35.  8 

41.  6 

35.  7 

3. 

29.  4 

30.  2 

30.  0 

31.  9 

30.  8 

4. 

44.  1 

25.  1 

20.  6 

15.  3 

20.  3 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

4.  48 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

56.  884 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 


Prepared  by: 

_ ■ _ T- _ 


T684  -  SUSPENSE/MYSTERY  DRAMA 


FREQ 


PERCENT 


VALUE 


MEANING 


93 

3.8 

8 

0.3 

4757 

• 

541 

21 .9 

1106 

44.8 

524 

21 .2 

194 

1 

7.9 

A 

D 

1 

2 

5 

4 


NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  MATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  HATCH  IT— YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  HAPPENS 
TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 
HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 


7223 


100.0 


TOTALS 


OBSERVED  FREQLENCY 

I  - 

T6S4  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

10 

202 

142 

177  J 

531 

2. 

13 

311 

292 

457  { 

1073 

3. 

9 

163 

125 

209  i 

506 

4. 

4 

87- 

36 

61  : 

t 

188 

TOTAL 

36 

763 

595 

> 

904  ? 

2298 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  —  . 

T684 

- 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

27.  8 

26.  5 

23.  9 

19.  6  1 

23.  1 

2. 

36.  1 

40.  8 

49.  1 

50.  6  { 

46.  7 

3. 

25.  0 

21.  4 

21.  0 

23.  1  { 

22.  0 

4. 

11.  1 

11.  4 

6.  1 

6.  7  } 

—  »  — 

8.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  O 

1 

100.  0  J 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

2.  95 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROS. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

36.  018 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985.. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T685  -  SITUATION  COMEDIES 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

72 

2.9 

• 

NO  RESPONSE  - 

10 

0.4 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4757 

D 

1014 

41  .1 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  MATCH  IT 

980 

39.7 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT— YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  H/ 
TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

271 

11.0 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

119 

4.8 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T685  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

16 

338 

269 

368 

991 

2. 

13 

280 

253 

405 

951 

3. 

4 

88 

58 

111 

261 

4. 

2 

64. 

23 

25 

114 

TOTAL 

35 

770 

603 

909 

2317 

*****  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

tOTALS  — 

"  ■  ■  - 

.  *  - 

T685 

• 

AFQTCAT 

"  - 

- .. 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

45.  7 

43.  9 

44.  6 

40.  5 

42.  8 

2. 

37.  1 

36.  4 

42.  0 

44.  6 

41.  0 

3. 

11.  4 

11.4 

9.  6 

12.  2 

11.  3 

4. 

5.  7 

8.  3 

3.  8 

2.  8 

4.  9 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

1.  72 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

39.  415 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


OBSERVED  FREQIENCY 


T686  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

lSc2 

TOTAL 

1 

7 

158 

129 

136  : 

430 

2 

14 

327 

227 

369  1 

937 

3. 

8 

188 

170 

299  ! 

665 

4. 

6 

92 

69 

99  5 

266 

TOTAL 

35 

765  .  ' 

595 

903  S 

2298 

PERCENTS  OF  CCM_U.MN  TOTALS  — 


T686  AFQTCA-T 


4A4B 

3B  . 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1, 

20.  0 

20.  7 

21.  7 

15.  1  { 

18.  7 

2. 

40.  0 

42.  7 

38.  2 

40.  9  5 

40.  8 

3. 

22.  9 

24.  6 

28.  6 

33.  1  ! 

28.  9 

4. 

17.  1 

12.  0 

11.6 

11.  0  { 

1 

11.  6 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  \ 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

expected 

VALUE  IS 

4.  05 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

24.  854 

9 

0.  0031 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T687  -  VARIETY  OR  TALK  SHOHS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

125 

5.1 

• 

NO  RESPONSE 

3 

0,1 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4757 

, 

D 

259 

10.5 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

726 

29.4 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT--Y0U  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  H/ 
TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

879 

35.6 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

474 

19.2 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T687  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

4 

91 

74 

88 

257 

2. 

8 

211 

171 

311 

701 

3. 

9 

267 

213 

367 

856 

4. 

14 

185  • 

■  130 

129 

458 

TOTAL 

35 

754 

588 

895 

2272 

PERCENTS  CF  COLUMN  TOTALS  — 
T6S7  .  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

11.  4 

12.  1 

12.  6 

9.  8  1 

11.  3 

2. 

22.  9 

28.  0 

29.  1 

34.  7  { 

30.  9 

3. 

25.  7 

35.  4 

36.  2 

41.  0  { 

37.  7 

4. 

40.  0 

24.  5 

22.  1 

14.  4  I 

20.  2 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

» 

1 00.  0  1 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

3.  96 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

45.  778 

9 

0.  OOOO 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T688  -  MOVIES 


FREQ 

j 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

53 

2.1 

• 

NO  RESPONSE  - 

1  0 

0.4 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4757 

m 

D 

3 

0.1 

E 

1534 

62.2 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

700 

28.4 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT— YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  H/ 
TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

128 

5.2 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

3S 

1.5 

1 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

-,V; 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY  : 
T688  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

22 

503 

424 

546  { 

1495 

2. 

6 

206 

147 

318  } 

677 

3. 

6 

44 

32 

40 

122 

4. 

0 

18 

7 

12  : 

• 

37 

TOTAL 

34 

77  L 

610 

1  - 

916  { 

2331 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  —  ' 

- 

iasa 

AFQTCAT 

’  — - 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

64.  7 

65.  2 

69.  5 

59.  6  { 

64.  1 

2. 

17.  6 

26.  7 

24.  1 

34.  7  } 

29.  0 

3. 

17.  6 

5.  7 

5.  2 

4.  4  { 

5.  2 

4. 

0.  0 

2.  3 

1.  1 

1.  3  5 

1.  6 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  { 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

0.  54 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

40.  158 

9 

0.  0000 

Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


T747  -  SPORTS  PROGRAMMING  ON  CABLE  ONLY  CHANNELS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

67 

2.9 

« 

NO  RESPONSE 

3  1 
A#73 

0.1 

A  1 
D 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

592 

726 

25.2 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

30.9 

2 

WATCH  IT  -  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  1 

650 

312 

1  27.7 

13.3 

1  3 

4 

TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

1  HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQLENCY 
T747  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

9 

212 

159 

186  }  566 

2. 

7 

239 

195 

267 

708 

3. 

8 

186 

175 

259 

628 

4. 

2 

103  . 

87 

109 

301 

TOTAL 

26 

740 

616 

821 

2203 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUHN  TOTALS  — 

T747 

* 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1«(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

34.  6 

28.  6 

25.  8 

22.  7 

25.  7 

2. 

26.  9 

32.  3 

31.  7 

32.  5 

32.  1 

3. 

30.  8 

25.  1 

28.  4 

31.  5 

28.  5 

4. 

7.  7 

13.  9 

14.  1 

13.  3 

13.  7 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  O 

100.  0 

lOO.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

3.  55 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

13.  143 

9 

0.  1563 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T74«  -  MOVIES  WITHOUT  COMMERCIALS  ON  CABLE  ONLY  CHANNELS 


FREQ 

AH  ' 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

meaning 

3 

4«73  i 
1107 
677 

570 

130 

2 . 7 

0.1  1 
.  1 
47.1 

1  28.8 

15.7 

5.5 

4  n  n  o 

A 

D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

NO  RESPONSE  - - — 

multiple  RESPONSE  ERROR 

regularly  turn  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  TT 

W 

1  UU  •  U 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQLJENCY 


AFQTCAT  ■ 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

13 

366 

313 

379 

1071 

5 

212 

174 

262 

653 

3. 

6 

117 

94 

142 

359 

4. 

2 

^7 

37 

38 

124 

TOTAL 

26 

742 

618 

821 

2207 

PERCENTS  OF 

CCX.UMN.  TOTALS  — 

T74B 

- 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1?<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

50.  0 

49.  3 

50.  6 

46.  2  1 

48.  5 

2. 

19.  2 

28.  6 

28.  2 

31.  9  } 

29.  6 

3. 

23.  1 

15.  8 

15.  2 

17.  3  J 

16.  3 

4. 

7.  7 

6.  3 

6.  0 

4.  6  { 

5.  6 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0  100.  0 

100.  0  } 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 


1.  46 


STATISTIC 
PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 


VALUE  D.  F.  PROB. 
9.  027  9  0.  4348 


Source;  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T7<*9  -  MOVIES  WITH  COMMERCIALS  ON  CABLE  ONLY  CHANNELS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

73 

3.1 

• 

NO  RESPONSE 

2 

0.1 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

A873 

A68 

19!9 

D 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  JO  WATCH  IT 

979 

41.7 

2 

SOMETIMES  MATCH  IT  -  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  1 
TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

492 

20.9 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

336 

14.3 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERV'ED  FREQIJENCY 


T749 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3D 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

6 

5 

156 

307 

155 

259 

139 

369 

456 

940 

d. 

3. 

4. 

1  1 

158 

119 

188 

476 

3 

119 ; 

82 

121 

1 

325 

TOTAL 

25 

740.. 

615 

817  i 

2197 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T749 

- 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18c2 

TOTAL 

\ 

24.  0 

21.  1 

25.  2 

17.  0 

f 

t 

20.  8 

X  * 

IP 

20.  0 

41.  5 

42.  1 

45.  2 

42.  8 

Cm* 

44.  0 

21.  4 

19.  3 

23.  0 

t 

t 

21.  7 

4. 

12.  0 

16.  1 

13.  3 

14.  8 

» 

» 

14.  8 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 

f 

100.  0 

MINIMUH  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 


3.  70 


STATISTIC 
PEARSON  CHI square 


VALUE  D.  F.  PROD. 
25.  852  9  O.  0022 


Source:  NFS  JIA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T750  -  RERUNS  OF  OLD  PROGRAMS  ON  CABLE  ONLY  CHANNELS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

72 

3.1 

9 

NO  RESPONSE 

2 

0.1 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4873 

• 

D 

504 

21 .4 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

795 

33.7 

2 

SOMETIMES  MATCH  IT  -  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  1 

TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

659 

28.0 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

320 

13.6 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T750  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1 

3 

170 

134 

181  : 

488 

2 

10 

263 

217 

274  .* 

764 

3 

e 

204 

180 

247  ? 

639 

4. 

5 

?9 

88 

116  : 
} 

308 

TOTAL 

26 

786 

619 

818  ! 

2199 

PERCENTS  CF 

COLUMN  :-TOTALS  — 

T750 

, AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

11.  5 

23.  1 

21.  6 

22.  1  I 

22.  2 

2. 

3S.  5 

35.  7 

35.  1 

33.  5  I 

34.  7 

3. 

30.  8 

27.  7 

29.  1 

30.  2  i 

29.  1 

4. 

19.  2 

13.  5 

14.  2 

14.  2  1 

14.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

3.  64 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

3.  933 

9 

0.  9158 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T751  -  MUSIC  VIDEOS  (NOT  INCLUDING  MTV)  ON  CABLE  ONLY  CHANNELS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

67 

2.9 

• 

NO  RESPONSE 

1 

0.0 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4873 

D 

662 

28.2 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

766 

32.6 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  -  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  1 

TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

556 

23.7 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

298 

12.7 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T751 

4A4B 

AFQTCAT 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

1 1 

255 

206 

179 

651 

2. 

4 

240 

.  197 

296 

737 

3. 

10 

1 6*6  ■. 

130 

223 

529 

4. 

1 

79 

82 

124 

286 

TOTAL 

26 

740 

615 

822 

2203 

««***  PERCENTS 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T751 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

42.  3 

34.  5 

33.  5 

21.  8 

29.  6 

2. 

15.  4 

32.  4 

32.  0 

36.  0 

33.  5 

3. 

38.  5 

22.  4 

21.  1 

27.  1 

24.  0 

4. 

3.  8 

10.  7 

13.  3 

15.  1 

13.  0 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.0  i 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

3.  38 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

48.  296 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T752  -  HTV  -  ON  CABLE  ONLY  CHANNELS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

71 

5.0 

NO  RESPONSE 

4 

0.2 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4873 

891 

57 !  9 

D 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

592 

25.2 

2 

SOMETIMES  MATCH  IT  -  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  1 
TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

503 

21 .4 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

289 

12.3 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7225 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T752 

4A4B 

AFQTCAT 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

10 

293 

265 

301 

869 

2 

8 

194 

147 

221 

570 

3. 

5 

156 

122 

202 

485 

4. 

3 

95 

83 

95 

276 

TOTAL 

26 

738  ‘ 

617 

819 

2200 

*****  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T752 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

38.  5 

39.  7 

42.  9 

36.  8 

39.  5 

2. 

30.  8 

26.  3 

23.  8 

27.  0 

25.  9 

3. 

19.  2 

21.  1 

19.  8 

24.  7 

22.  0 

4. 

11.  5 

12.  9 

13.  5 

11.  6 

12.  5 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

HINIMUH 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

3. 

26 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

10.  551 

9 

0.  3077 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T753  ••  NEWS  ON  CABLE  ONLY  CHANNELS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

71 

3.0 

NO  RESPONSE 

3 

0.1 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4873 

• 

D 

417 

17.7 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

723 

30.8 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  -  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  1 
TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

647 

27.5 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

489 

20.8 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T753  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

6 

119 

108 

155 

388 

2. 

6 

241 

191 

271 

709 

3. 

5 

206 

163 

255 

629 

4. 

8 

175  . 

154 

136 

473 

TOTAL 

25 

741 

616 

817 

2199 

PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T753 

AFQTCAT 

4A4E 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

24.  0 

16.  1 

17.  5 

19.  0 

17.  6 

2 

24.  0 

32.  5 

31.  0 

33.  2 

32.  2 

3. 

20.  0 

27.  8 

26.  5 

31.  2 

28.  6 

4. 

32.  0 

23.  6 

25.  0 

16.  6 

21.  5 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

4.  41 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

22.  529 

9 

0.  0073 

Source;  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T75<4  -  OTHER  PROGRAMS  ON  CABLE  ONLY  CHANNELS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

79 

3.4 

NO  RESPONSE 

4873 

• 

D 

516 

22.0 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

992 

42.2 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  -  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  1 

TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

543 

23.1 

3 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

220 

9.4 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T754 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S.-2 

TOTAL 

1. 

7 

211 

140 

147 

505 

2. 

8 

298 

277 

373 

956 

3. 

S 

159 

133 

222 

522 

4. 

2 

70  . 

62 

77 

21  1 

TOTAL 

25 

738  ' 

612 

819 

2194 

*****  PERCENTS  OF 

CO-UMN  TOTALS  — 

T754 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

l3B 

3A 

lSt2 

TOTAL 

1. 

28.  0 

28.  6 

22.  9 

17.  9 

23.  0 

2. 

32.  0 

40.  4 

45.  3 

45.  5 

43.  6 

3. 

32.  O 

21.  5 

21.  7 

27.  1 

23.  8 

4. 

8.  0 

9.  5 

10.  1 

9.  4 

9.  6 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

2.  40 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

30.  438 

9 

0.  0004 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T755  -  MUSIC  VIDEOS  (NOT  INCLUDING  CABLE  TV) 


PERCENT 

VALUE 

1  .7" 

• 

0.5 

A 

• 

? 

29.9 

1 

36.4  1 

1 

23.4 

2 

5 

8.6 

4 

100.0 

TOTALS 

multiple^^rIsponse  error 

SoSeTIMES  MATCH°IT^-^^U  WAtSh^IT  IF  IT  HAPPENS 
irBE'oN^WHfN  YOU  JURN  ON  THE  TV 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 
HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 


T755 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 

AFQTCAT 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

13 

4 

7 

1 

272 

265 

145 

.64. 

207 

229 

142 

49 

189  S 
328  ! 
234  ! 
84  1 

681 

826 

528 

198 

TOTAL 

PJ  ! 

1 

! 

1 

746 

627 

835  { 

2233 

PERCENTS  OF 

cchIuhn  totals  — 

,T755 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15(2 

TOTAL 

1. 

2 

3. 

4. 

52.  0 

16.  0 

28.  0 

4.  0 

36.  5 

35.  5 

19.  4 

8.  6 

33.  0 

36.  5 

22.  6 

7.  8 

22.  6 
39.  3 
28.  0  1 
10.  1 

30.  5 
37.  0 
23.  6 
8.  9 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

minimum 

estimated 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  I S 

2. 

22 

STATISTIC 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

VALUE 
51.  036 

D.  F. 
9 

PROB. 
0.  0000 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T756  -  EARLY/LATE  NEWS 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

59 

1 .7 

10 

0.4 

A 

4873 

# 

D 

736 

31 .3 

1 

909 

38.7 

2 

494 

21 .0 

3 

162 

6.9 

4 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

MEANING 


NO  RESPONSE 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 
SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  -  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  HAPPENS 
TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 
HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 
HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 


OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T756 

AFQTCAT 

• 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1S<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

8 

194 

208 

299 

709 

2. 

8 

290 

244 

343 

885 

3. 

5 

185 

133 

151 

474 

4. 

2 

.75 

39 

39 

155 

TOTAL 

23 

744 

624 

832 

2223 

*****  PERCENTS  OF 

COLUMN  TOTALS  — 

T756 

- 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

34.  8 

26.  1 

33.  3 

35.  9 

31.  9 

2. 

34.  8 

39.  0 

39.  1 

41.  2 

39.  8 

3. 

21.  7 

24.  9 

21.  3 

18.  1 

21.  3 

4. 

8.  7 

10.  1 

6.  3 

4.  7 

7.  0 

TOTAL 

lOO.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

1.  60 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

38.  817 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T757  -  DAVID  LETTERMAN  SHOW 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

30 

1 .3 

* 

NO  RESPONSE 

11 

0.5 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4873 

D 

462 

19.7 

1 

REGULARLY  TURN  ON  THE  TV  TO  WATCH  IT 

18.1 

2 

SOMETIMES  WATCH  IT  -  YOU  WATCH  IT  IF  IT  1 

700 

29.8 

3 

TO  BE  ON  WHEN  YOU  TURN  ON  THE  TV 

HAVE  WATCHED  IT  ONCE  OR  TWICE 

721 

30.7 

4 

HAVE  NEVER  WATCHED  IT 

7223 

100.0 

'  TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T757  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

18<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

3 

103 

127 

207  J 

442 

2. 

6 

138 

100 

173  { 

417 

3. 

7 

•  213 

202 

250  1 

672 

4. 

9 

2^0 

204 

197  ! 

700 

TOTAL 

25 

.  744 

633 

829  1 

2231 

***«■*  PERCENTS  OF 

CO-UMN' TOTALS  — 

T757 

'  AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

lSt2 

TOTAL 

1. 

12.  0 

13.  8 

20.  1 

25.  2  { 

19.  B 

2. 

24.  0 

18.  5 

15.  8 

20.  9  { 

18.  7 

3. 

28.  0 

28.  6 

31.9 

30.  2  } 

30.  1 

4. 

36.  0 

39.  0 

32.  2 

23.  8  1 

31.  4 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  1 

100.  0 

MINIMUM 

ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

4.  67 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F. 

PROB. 

PEARSON 

CHI SQUARE 

62.  280 

9 

0.  0000 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


RECRUITER  CONTACT: 


NRS-85  TOPLINE  RESULTS 


FIRST  CONTACT  WITH  ARMY  RECRUITER 

NFS  RA  RECRUITS 
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SOURCE:  NEW  RECRUIT  SURVEYS,  DcccAoru  imctiti  itc 

1983  &  1985  NFS  RA  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
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CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  FIRST  RECRUITER  CONTACT 

NPS  RA  RECRUITS 


CIRCUMSTANCES  OF 
FIRST  RECRUITER  CONTACT 
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PREPARED  BY: 

SOURCE:  NEW  RECRUIT  SURVEYS,  ^  c  ^pj^y  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

1983  &  1985  NPS  RA 


T004 


HELP  THE  ARMY  RECRUITER  CONTACT  PEOPLE  MHO  MIGHT  WANT  TO  tNLldl . 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

87 

5.7 

NO  RESPONSE 

6 

0.5 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4875 

D 

1399 

59.5 

1 

NOT  APPLICABLE;  EVENT  DID  NOT  OCCUR 

250 

9.8 

2 

IT  OCCURRED  BUT  WAS  NOT  AT  ALL  IMPORTANT 

280 

11.9 

5 

SOMEWHAT  IMPORTANT 

255 

10.9 

4 

VERY  IMPORTANT 

93 

4.0 

5 

I  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  TALKED  TO  AN  ARMY  RECRUITER 

EXCEPT  FOR  THIS  REASON 

72Z3 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 
T004  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

lSc2 

TOTAL 

1. 

9 

399 

381 

564 

1353 

2. 

4 

67 

72 

82 

225 

3. 

6 

•  114 

64 

90 

274 

4. 

3 

•1 14 

64 

62 

243 

5. 

2 

31 

23 

25 

86 

TOTAL 

24 

725 

609 

823 

21S1 

PERCENTS  (3=^ 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — 

T004 

AFQTCAT 

4A4D 

3B 

3A 

1&2 

TOTAL 

1. 

37.  5 

55.  0 

62.  6 

68.  5 

62.  0 

2. 

16.  7 

9.  2 

11.8 

10.  0 

10.  3 

3. 

25.  0 

15.  7 

10.  5 

10.  9 

12.  6 

4.  . 

12.  5 

15.  7 

10.  5 

7.  5 

11.  1 

5. 

8.  3 

4.  3 

4.  6 

3.  0 

3.  9 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

lOO.  0 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED 

VALUE  IS 

0.  95 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F.  PROS. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

56.  660 

1  2  0,  OOOO 

Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T014 


}ou''FREE°llu«BE“fiS''RispS«JfTo''Ali  ARw'aD  OR  CALLED  A 

MEANING 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE  1 
1 

76 

3.2 

.  1 

5 

0.1 

A 

4873 

• 

D 

1207 

51  .4 

1 

436 

18.6 

2 

411 

17.5 

3 

140 

6.0 

4 

77 

1  3.3 

! 

5 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALSI 

NO  RESPONSE  - - 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

NOT  APPLICABLE;  EVENT  DID  NOT  OCCUR 
IT  OCCURRED  BUT  WAS  NOT  AT  ALL  IMPORTANT 
SOMEWHAT  IMPORTANT 
VERY  IMPORTANT 


OBSERVED  FREQLCNCY  . 
TOl 4  AFQTCAT 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

1?l2 

TOTAL 

1. 

6 

326 

343 

492  { 

1167 

2. 

6 

130 

126 

162  { 

424 

3. 

7 

169 

99 

120  ! 

395 

4. 

1 

63 

32 

41  { 

137 

5. 

3 

•  38 

17 

16  { 

74 

TOTAL 

PJ 

CJ 

726 

617 

831  { 

2197 

PERCENTS 

COLUMN 

TOTALS  — 

TOl  4 

- 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15<2 

TOTAL 

1. 

26.  1 

44.  9 

55.  6 

59.  2 

53.  1 

2. 

26.  1 

17.  9 

20.  4 

19.  5 

19.  3 

3. 

30.  4 

23.  3 

16.  0 

14.  4  ! 

18.  0 

4. 

4.  3 

8.  7 

5.  2 

4.  9 

6.  2 

B 

13.  0 

5.  2 

2.  8 

1.  9  ! 

3.  4 

TOTAL 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1 00.  O  { 

100.  O 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED 

EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

O.  77 

STATISTIC 

VALUE 

D.  F.  PROB. 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 

71.  131 

1 2  0.  0000 

Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T015  -  INFORMATION  I  RECEIVED  IN  THE  MAIL  FROM  THE  ARMY  (WHICH  I  HAD  NOT 
REQUESTED) 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

77 

3,3 

NO  RESPONSE 

7 

0.3 

A 

n 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4873 

893 

38  !o 

U 

1 

NOT  APPLICABLE;  EVENT  DID  NOT  OCCUR 

730 

31.1 

2 

IT  OCCURRED  BUT  WAS  NOT  AT  ALL  IMPORTANT 

505 

21  .5 

3 

SOMEWHAT  IMPORTANT 

96 

4.1 

A 

VERY  IMPORTANT 

42 

1  .8 

5 

I  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  TALKED  TO  AN  ARMY  RECRU 

EXCEPT  FOR  THIS  REASONX 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSERVED  FREQUENCY 


T015 


1. 

O 

c.. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


AFQTCAT 


TOTAL 


T015 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

TOTAL 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

lSf2 

6 

256 

259 

342  i 

9 

203 

193 

293  ! 

7 

200 

121 

164  { 

2 

49  . 

24 

18  \ 

0 

21  • 

14 

6  { 
t 

24 

72J 

611 

828  \ 

CENTS  OF 

ca_UMN 

totals  — 

AFQTCAT 

4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15<2 

25.  0 

35.  1 

42.  4 

41.  3  ! 

37.  5 

27.  8 

31.  6 

36.  0  \ 

29.  2 

27.  4 

19.  8 

19.  8  5 

8.  3 

6.  7 

3.  9 

2.  2  ! 

O.  0 

2.  9 

2.  3 

0.  7  5 

1  , 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0  { 

TOTAL 


863 

703 

492 

93 

41 

2192 


TOTAL 


39.  4 
32.  1 
22. 

4. 

1. 


100.  O 


MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 


STATISTIC 
PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 


VALUE 
59.  952 


O.  45 

D.  F.  PROB. 
12  0.0000 


Source:  NPS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


ru  o 


T016  -  RECRUITER  CONTACTED  ME  AND  SOLD  ME  ON  THE  IDEA 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

MEANING 

77 

3,3 

NO  RESPONSE 

6 

0.3 

A 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

4873 

D 

670 

28.5 

1 

1  NOT  APPLICABLE;  EVENT  DID 

NOT 

OCCUR 

263 

11.2 

2 

IT  OCCURRED  BUT  WAS  NOT 

AT 

ALL 

IMPORTANT 

459 

19.5 

3 

SOMEWHAT  IMPORTANT 

590 

25.1 

4 

VERY  IMPORTANT 

285 

12.1 

5 

I  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  TALKED 
EXCEPT  FOR  THIS  REASON 

TO 

AN 

ARMY  RECRUITER 

7223 

100.0 

TOTALS 

OBSE  U  VED  h  R  E  (iUE  N  C  Y 


TOKf>  At-QICAT 


4A4Ti  3B 

3A 

V:,2 

TOi  aL 

i 

X  . 

2  1 70 

\  0-7 

.V  .* 

n, .1 

0 

2. 

2  81 

rJ 

98 

♦  >.* 

t„. 

3, 

i  62 

1  21 

^  4 

4, 

v  2 1 0 

1  bO 

209 

z.-  •*  tl* 

tz 

95- 

SO 

97 

**• 

>  w.* 

TOTAi. 

2'>  73S 

620 

n!  .1.  V.-' 

**i:-**  PERCENTS  OF  COLUMN  TOTALS  — 


4A4B 

3B 

3A 

15 -.2 

TOTAL 

1. 

8. 

23.  7 

3 1 .  S 

32.  7  ! 

29.  2 

2. 

B.  3 

11.3 

116 

1 1 .  P  ! 

1  1  6 

3. 

33.  3 

2ci .  o 

19.  5 

IS  0  1 

20  3 

4. 

37. 

29.  2 

24.  2 

25.  2  : 

26  4 

12.  Iv 

13.  2 

1 2.  9 

117: 

TOTAL 

1.00.  0 

100.  0 

o 

o 

i  00.  0  : 

100.  0 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 

STATISTIC  VALUE 

PEARSON  CHI SQUARE  27.371 


D.  F.  PROD. 
12  O.  OOAB 


Source;  NPS  RA  Recruits 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985. 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T020 


MY  FATHER  (STEPFATHER)  SUGGESTED/WANTED  IT. 


FREQ 

R7 

PERCENT 

1 

1  VALUE 

1  MEANING 

1 

O  t 

4 

4873 
1439  1 
231  1 
300 
207 
82 

3*7' 

0.2 

61  .*2 
9.8 
12.8 

1  8.8 
3.5 

1 

4  n  n  A  • 

1 

1  A 

1  D 

1  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1  NO  RESPONSE  - - - - - — 

j  MULTIPLE  RESPONSE  ERROR 

NOT  APPLICABLE;  EVENT  DID  NOT  nrriip 

1  SOMEWHAf^IMPORTANf  IMPORTANT 

VERY  IMPORTANT 

luu.u  1  IUIAL5I  - - - - - — - - - 

T020 


4 

A  . 

n 

c^. 


4. 


TOTAL 


AFQTCAT 


4A4i: 

OB 

liA 

1&2  1 

vj  f  J.L 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  ir 

4  33 

391 

557  ! 

> 

74 

6B 

SO  ; 

333 

7 

1  05 

BO 

1 00  : 

392 

iJi 

Be' 

49 

64  i 

197 

o 

28  .  • 

37 

24  : 

79 

2;-' 

7fcJir! 

6 .1 5 

> 

825  1 

2s  B4 

PERCENTS  1. 

F  COLUMN  T 

OTAL  5  — 

1020 

* 

ABOTC 

4A*t- 

3B 

3A 

102 

TCA  AL 

1. 

&4.  !; 

60.  0 

63  6 

67.  5 

1  A3.  S 

2. 

4.  1. 

10.  2 

11.  1 

9.  7 

1  10.  2 

3. 

3i.  B 

14.  5 

13.  0 

12.  1 

;  ^3.  4 

4. 

9.  .1 

114 

S.  0 

7  P 

1  9  0 

5. 

0.  0 

3.  9 

4.  4 

2.  9 

*  3.  6 

— - - - 

1 _ _ _ 

TOTAL 

100. 0 

100.  0 

1 00.  0 

1  00.  0 

»  .>  \'i.'  sJ 

MINIML'M  ESTIMATED  EXPECTED  VALUE  IS 


ST  ATI STIC 
PEARSON  CHI SQUARE 


VALUE  D.  r.  PROP. 
124  12  0.0362 


Source:  NFS  RA  Recruits, 
New  Recruit  Survey  1985* 


Prepared  by: 
US  Army  Research  Institute 


T021  -  MY  MOTHER  (STEPMOTHER)  SUGGESTED/WANTED  IT 


Source 

_  r»  _ 


FREQ 

PERCENT 

VALUE 

97 

4.1 

, 

2 

0.1 

A 

4873 

D 

1519 

64.6 

1 

218 
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Understanding  the  enlistment  decision  making  processes  of  Arnencas  young  men 
become  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  all  volunteer  Army  m  the  United  States.  Since  1982,  the 
Research  Institute  (ARI)  has  been  actively  engaged  in  a  pro^am  to  model  Ae  enlistment  decision 
making  processes  of  those  young  men  and  women.  Our  initial  effort  has  focussed  on  descnbing 
the  motives  for  enlisting  or  not  enlisting,  the  key  influencers  (people  and  advertising)  of  the 
deciTion  makSig  procesf,  and  how  various  incentives  offered  by  the  Army  interact  wi  h  those 
motives  and  the\ey  influencers  to  affect  the  enlistment  decision.  The  purpose  for  modeling  this 
decision  process  is  to  provide  Army  leaders  with  information  they  can  use  to  effectively  and 
efficiently  manage  recruiting  and  retention  resources  and  practices.  Our  research  in  modeline 
enlistment  decision  making  began  with  a  series  of  surveys  designed  to  identify  the 
incentives,  and  key  influencers  in  the  enlistment  decision  process.  These  surveys  began  with  a 
1982  survey  of  new  recruits  as  they  processed  into  the  Army  prior  to  beginmng  theff  basic  i^ita^ 
training.  In  1983,  we  expanded  our  knowledge  base  of  the  enlistment  decision  by 

conducting  an  additional  1983  version  of  the  new  recruit  survey  pd  a  survey  of  high  school 
sLiors  that  used  many  of  the  same  items  and  concepts  developed  in  the  new  recruit  surveys  of 
1982  and  1983.  This  effort  provided  us  with  a  look  at  the  pre-enlistment  dpisumma^ng  motives 
and  processes  of  young  men  and  women.  We  also  surveyed  new  recruits  in  1984  and  1985  using 
instalments  similar  to  those  used  in  1983,  and  are  currently  conunuing  that  effort  in  1986. 

In  the  course  of  developing  our  conceptualization  of  the  enlistment  process,  we  found  Moskos’s 
citizen  soldier  in  the  all  volunteer  force  to  be  a  useful  concept  in  examning  the  monves  and 
incentives  for  Army  enlistment  [1].  According  to  this  concpt,  potential 
forces  of  the  U.S.  fall  into  two  major  categones:  citizen  soldiers  for  whom  a  tour  of 
represents  a  temporary  hiatus  in  their  lives  and  is  merely  a  stepping  S 

way  to  the  roles  they  will  eventually  play  as  career  civilians,  and  career  soldiers  who  are  at  least 

seriously  contemplating  serving  in  the  military  as  a  career  [2]. 

Moskos  equates  the  citizen  soldier  to  the  draftee  who 

Army  dmng  the  most  recent  period  of  conscnption  in  the  U.S.  Bnefly,  Moskos  hypothsesizes 
that  a’short  term  of  enlistment  (i.e.,  two  years)  combined  with  lower  active  duty 
educational  benefits  upon  leaving  the  service,  will  attract  the  sort  of  person  that  se^ed  in  the 
cSr^s  of  Ae  S  fom^  during  the  latest  draft  era  [3  &  4].  A  recent  survey  of  high  school 
by  Bachman  tends  tofuppon  Moskos's  hypothec  15}  The  results  of  tbs  ^ 
showed  that  a  large  majority  of  high  school  seniors  felt  that  a  paid  college  education  in  return  fo 
ShW  s?J>ricfwould  be  a  worfhwhile  program  for  the  U.S.  to  engage  in.  Furthermore  a 
subsSal  minority,  18  to  21  percent  of  those  who  indicated  that  Aey  did  not  expect  to  serve  m  the 
military,  said  that  they  would  consider  doing  so  in  return  for  a  paid  college  educauon. 


The  U.S.  Army  currently  offers  a  two-year  enlistment  option  combined  with  extra  educational 
benefits  to  "high  quality"  recruits  who  opt  to  enlist  in  one  of  the  combat  arms  specialties  or  in 
designate  shortage  military  occupational  specialties  (MOS).  Neither  the  two  year  to^  nor  extra 
educational  benefits  were  available  from  any  other  branch  of  military  service  m  the  U.S.  during 
the  period  1982  through  1985  when  the  surveys  reported  here  were  conducted.  Thus  we  have  a 
natural  experiment  in  which  only  the  Army  has  the  incentives  that  are  most  likely  to  amct  cmzen 
soldiers  as  conceptualized  by  Moskos.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Horn  and  Welnn  have 
operationalized  the  citizen  soldier  concept  differently  [6].  Using  the  results  from  our  1983  new 
recruit  survey,  they  defined  the  citizen  soldier  according  to  the  reenlistment  intentions  of  s^ey 
respondents  at  the  completion  of  their  first  tom  of  service;  those  who  plan  to  exit  the  service  being 
classified  as  citizen  soldiers.  We  have  chosen  to  define  citizen  soldiers  as  those  who  are  interested 
in  or  who  are  currently  serving  in  a  two  year  term  of  service.  We  Mieve  that  the  two  year  tour 
operationalizes  the  short  term,  temporary  nature  of  the  citizen  soldier  in  the  all  volunteer  force 
concept  better  than  do  reenlistment  plans,  and  is  a  more  valid  measure  to  use  with  those  who  ^e 
only  considering  enlistment  in  the  military.  Furthermore,  as  we  shall  see,  many  recruits  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  tell  us  what  they  will  do  at  the  end  of  their  first  enlistment. 

Encouraged  by  Bachman's  high  school  survey,  and  based  on  the  concept  of  the  citizen  soldier  in 
the  all  volunteer  force,  we  hypothesized  that  high  school  seniors  would  fall  into  two  broad 
categories;  those  for  whom  a  two  year  enlistment  would  be  appealing  and  those  for  whom  it 
would  not.  Further,  we  felt  that  these  two  groups  would  differ  in  their  interest  in  enlisting  in  the 
military,  and  in  their  interest  in  educational  benefits  as  an  enlistment  incentive.  Specifically,  we 
expected  that  those  interested  in  the  two  year  citizen  soldier  type  of  enlistment  option  would  be 
more  likely  to  consider  as  important  those  reasons  for  enlisting  in  the  military  that  are  oriented 
more  toward  civilian  life  than  toward  the  military.  For  example,  we  expected  that  those  who  were 
more  interested  in  the  two  year  option  would  be  more  interested  in  getting  money  for  college  as  an 
enlistment  reason. 

With  respect  to  our  new  recruit  survey,  we  expected  to  find  large  differences  between  those  who 
enlisted  for  the  Army's  two  year  option  and  those  who  enlisted  for  three  or  four  year  tours. 
Specifically,  we  expected  that  two  year  recruits  would  be  more  likely  to  enlist  for  reasons  relate  to 
improving  themselves  in  relation  to  the  civilian  world  (e.g.,  inoney  for  college  and  skill  ffaining). 
As  a  result,  we  felt  that  they  would  also  be  more  interested  in  the  Army's  college  fund  incentive 
program,  and  less  likely  to  have  enlisted  in  the  Army  if  the  two  year  option  had  not  been  available. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  provides  a  description  of  the  methods  we  used  to  collect  our  data  and  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  our  survey  efforts.  Because  they  make  up  about  90  percent  of  die  U.S. 
Army  and  exclusively  occupy  the  combat  specialties,  male  respondents  were  the  primary  focus  of 
this  report.  For  each  of  our  different  survey  efforts,  we  begin  with  an  overview  of  reasons  why 
American  young  people  said  they  would  or  would  not  like  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  military  depending 
on  their  interest  in  a  two-year  tour.  We  then  provide  a  preliminary  assessment  of  the  effectiveness 
of  Army  enlistment  incentives  in  meeting  the  needs  of  those  who  might  not  otherwise  choose  to 
serve.  Finally,  we  examine  who  the  key  influencers  in  the  enlistment  decision  process  might  be 
and  what  roles  they  seem  to  be  playing  in  this  process. 

1983  SURVEY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

The  first  step  in  the  enlistment  decision  process  usually  occurs  when  a  high  school  senior  m^es 
his  or  her  first  career  choice.  By  surveying  students  at  about  the  time  they  were  making  these 
choices,  we  hoped  to  find  out  why  seniors  choose  to  enlist  or  not  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
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Method 


A  sample  of  1329  male  and  female  high  school  seniors  was  surveyed  between  November,  1983 
and  February,  1984.  High  schools  that  had  participated  in  a  similar  Army  survey  in  1982  were 
asked  to  participate  in  our  survey.  These  high  schools  were  representative  of  the  national  high 
school  population  geographically,  across  all  nine  census  divisions,  and  in  population  density 
(urban,  suburban,  and  rural)  [7&8]-  Of  the  sample,  56.7%  were  male,  84.4%  were  white,  10.3% 
were  black,  and  4.2%  were  Hispanic. 

Students  were  selected  by  their  high  school  officials  to  be  as  representative  as  possible  of  their 
senior  classes  in  terms  of  gender,  ethnic  group,  and  academic  ability.  To  insure  representative 
academic  abilities,  high  school  officials  were  asked  to  select  five  seniors  from  the  upper  quarter  of 
their  class  academic  standings,  ten  from  the  middle  two  quarters,  and  five  from  the  bottom  quarter. 
Students  who  agreed  to  participate  were  administered  a  107  item  questionnaire  during  a  single  45 
minute  class  period  at  their  respective  high  schools.  The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  elicit 
responses  in  five  major  categories;  demographic  characteristics  of  the  students,  their  reasons  for 
considering  enlisting,  their  reasons  for  not  considering  enlisting,  their  memory  for  Army 
advertising  and  promotional  activities,  and  their  preferences  for  particular  Army  occupations.  In 
order  to  estimate  the  general  cognitive  aptitude  of  the  students,  the  Enlistment  Screening  Test 
(EST)  was  also  administered  to  the  students  after  they  had  completed  the  questionnaire  [9].  The 
survey  and  the  EST  were  administered  by  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  officials  who  wore 
civilian  clothes  and  did  not  identify  themselves  as  Army  personnel.  Only  the  responses  for  the 
male  seniors  ( n  =  705  )  are  reponed  here 


Results 


Motives  for  Enlistment 

Table  1  shows  the  most  important  overall  reasons  for  enlistment  given  by  high  school  senior 
males.  The  four  major  reasons  our  high  school  seniors  thought  were  the  most  important  of  all 
were:  chance  to  better  myself,  to  get  trained  in  a  skill,  to  serve  my  country,  and  to  get  money  for  a 
college  education. 

The  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Survey  (YATS)  quality  index  is  a  measure  of  aptitude  based  on 
school  grades  and  number  of  math  and  science  courses  taken  [10],  We  had  plann^  to  use  the  EST 
scores  of  participants  to  estimate  cognitive  ability;  however,  many  seniors  were  unable  to  complete 
both  our  questionnaire  and  the  EST  in  the  time  alloted.  Therefore,  we  were  forced  to  rely  on  the 
YATS  quality  index  to  provide  us  with  this  cognitive  ability  estimate.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1, 
the  higher  quality  seniors,  as  measured  by  the  YATS  index,  were  more  likely  to  say  that  they 
would  consider  enlisting  to  get  money  for  college,  and  less  likely  to  say  they  would  enlist  to  get 
away  from  a  personal  problem,  prove  they  can  make  it,  be  away  from  home,  because  they  have  a 
family  tradition  to  serve,  or  because  they  were  unemployed.  For  the  high  YATS  quality  index 
seniors,  money  for  a  college  education  was  the  second  most  important  enlistment  reason  given, 
followed  closely  by  patriotism,  and  just  slightly  behind  a  chance  to  better  myself.  For  low  YATS 
index  seniors,  chance  to  better  myself,  skill  training,  patriotism,  and  unemployment  were  more 
frequently  given  as  enlistment  reasons  than  was  money  for  a  college  education. 
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Table  1. 


Most  Important  Overall  Reasons  for  Enlistment 
for  High  School  Senior  Males  by  YATS  Quality  Index 


Enlistment  Reason 

CHANCE  TO  BETTER  MYSELF 
TO  GET  TRAINED  IN  A  SKILL 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION* 
TO  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY 
BEING  UNEMPLOYED* 

TO  PROVE  I  CAN  MAKE  IT* 

TO  BE  AWAY  FROM  HOME* 

EARN  MORE  MONEY 
TRAVEL 

ESCAPE  PERSONAL  PROBLEM* 
FAMILY  TRADITION  TO  SERVE* 


Quality  Index 

Overall 

High 

Low 

62% 

58% 

64% 

59 

54 

62 

47 

56 

41 

58 

55 

57 

38 

26 

46 

34 

26 

39 

12 

9 

14 

33 

29 

36 

29 

25 

32 

11 

5 

16 

4 

2 

7 

♦  p<.05  for  YATS  Index 

A  factor  analysis  of  the  high  school  senior  males'  potential  reasons  for  enlisting  was  Performed 
using  a  principal  components  solution  and  a  varimax,  orthogonal  rotation.  This  analysis  y?eld^ 
foS  principal  factors  The  first  factor,  which  we  call  Self  Improvement,  contains  the  items: 
chanS  to  better  myself,  proving  I  can  make  it,  earning  the  respect  of  others,  physical  training  a.nd 
challenge,  and  getting  time  to  figure  out  what  I  really  want  to  do.  Factor  ^o,  Education,  contmns 
the  items:’  getting  money  for  college,  getting  money  for  vocational-technical  or  busmess  tr^nmg, 
getting  trained  in  a  skill  that  will  help  get  a  civiUan  job,  and  m^ng  more  money 
The  third  factor,  Escaping  Civilian  Life,  contains  the  items:  being  unemployed,  to  be  away  from 
home  on  my  own,  and  getting  away  from  a  personal  problem.  The  final  factor,  Patnotism, 
contains  only  two  items:  serving  my  country  and  being  a  soldier. 

Enlistment  Incentives 

The  maior  enlistment  incentives  available  only  to  the  Army  are  a  two  year  enlistment  option  and 
the  Army  College  Fund  (ACF),  an  additional  educational  benefit  above  those  benefits  that  are 
available  to  all  recruits  regardless  of  service.  The  Army  uses  these  incentives  to  attract  prospects 
who  probably  would  not  otherwise  enlist.  We  asked  our  high  school  seniOT 
ratings  of  various  incentives  that  are  available  to  the  mihtary  in  general.  We  ^so  included  ^e^o 
year  option  available  only  to  the  Army,  in  this  list  of  seven  items.  Table  2  shows  the  percentage 
of  theL  senior  males  who  said  the  incentives  were  either  very  important  or  they  would  not 

consider  enlisting  without  them. 
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Table  2. 


Ratings  of  Enlistment  Incentives 
by  High  School  Senior  Males 


fnlicfmpnt  Incentive 

Retirement  Benefits 
Free  Medical/Dental  Care 
Financial  Aid  for  Education 
Guaranteed  U S  Location  of  Choice 
Guaranteed  Overseas  Location  of  Choice 
Starting  Salary  of  $550 
Two-Year  Tour  Option 


Pprcent  Rafino  A<;  Very  TmooitanJ 

68.7 

68.4 

56.3 

54.9 

49.9 
49.1 
41.6 


Boldface  incentives  are  those  where  the  Army  had  exclusive  benefits  during  the  survey  period. 

It  seems  somewhat  surprising  that  retirement  benefits  would  receive  such  a  high  raking  among 
sucrryounT^oup  of  people;  however,  the  military  is  well  known  for  its  attractive  retirement 
benefit  and  we  suspect  the  public  has  come  to  expect  this  feature  as  one  of  the  major  benefits 
oursuina  a  military  career.  All  the  incentives  received  a  large  percentage  of  very  positive 
resDonses  the  lowest  being  the  two  year  option  at  41.6%.  When  one  considers  that  these  ratings 
were  only  for  those  who  said  these  incentives  were  at  least  very  important,  the  high  ratings  are 
Tven  more  remarkable.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  two  year  option  is  fairly  new  especially 
compared  to  the  other  incentives  in  the  Ust,  and  has  not  been  widely  adverosed  by  the  Army. 

As  Table  3  shows  seniors  who  considered  the  two  year  enlistment  option  very  important  or  would 
not  cfnsidefSng  without  it,  say  that  getting  away  from  a  personal  problem,  making  more 
monev  Safafa  civta  getting  Wn^  in  a  skiU  that  will  lead  to  a  civilian  job,  and  getting  money 
Srcon?ge  ie  th^?eS;nti  rLsons  for  enlistment.  Those  interested  in  the  two  ye^  option  ^e 
also  less  likely  to  say  that  they  definitely  will  not  serve  in  the  Army  th^  are  those  for  whom  the 
mo  yei  opt  on  is  Important  or  no?  important.  Curiously,  those  interested  in  the  two  ye^ 
OTtion^e  less  likely  to  have  considered  joining  the  Army  than  are  their  less  interested 
counterparts.  A  Chi  Square  analysis  showed  these  differences  to  be  statistically  significant  (p 

.05). 
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Table  3. 


Overall  Enlistment  Reasons  and  by 
Interest  in  Two  Year  Tour  for  High  School  Senior  Males 

TourLeigth 


Enlistment  Reason 

CHANCE  TO  BETTER  MYSELF 
TO  GET  TRAINED  IN  A  SKILL* 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION* 
TO  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY 
BEING  UNEMPLOYED 
TO  PROVE  I  CAN  MAKE  IT 
BE  AWAY  FROM  HOME  ON  MY  OWN 

EARN  MORE  MONTY* 

TRAVEL 

ESCAPE  FROM  PERSONAL  PROBLEM 
FAMILY  TRADITION  TO  SERVE 


Overall 

2  Year 

Other 

62% 

60% 

■  64% 

59 

67 

54 

47 

55 

41 

58 

55 

57 

38 

37 

39 

34 

34 

34 

12 

14 

11 

33 

41 

27 

29 

34 

25 

11 

14 

10 

4 

4 

5 

*p<.05  for  those  interested  in  the  two  year  tour  vs.  those  not  interested  in  it. 

To  set  some  idea  of  who  seniors  rely  on  for  job  or  career  advice,  we  asked  our  seniors  to  identify 
whJ  they  rely  on  for  help  in  making  career  decisions,  who  are  their  information  sources  about 
jobs/careers,  and  who  they  are  most  interested  in  pleasing  in  their  pb/career  choices.  Table  4 
shows  how  important  various  influencers  were  to  our  high  school  senior  males. 

Table  4. 

Percent  of  High  School  Senior  Males  Selecting 
Influencer  as  Important  by  Type  of  Aid  Sought 


Influencer 


Dprisinn  Help  Information  TbPIgasg 


Father 

Mother 

School  Guidance  Counselor 

Brother/Sister 

Teacher 

Friends 

Girl/Boy  Friend 
Military  Recruiter 
Others  (not  specified) 


57.6% 

51.4 

30.5 

20.6 

17.9 
17.5 
13.3 

11.9 
19.1 


44.7% 

66.9% 

32.2 

65.7 

53.1 

6.1 

13.8 

19.6 

17.2 

7.1 

15.6 

15.4 

6.7 

18.4 

14.0 

4.4 

17.6 

18.9 

Interestingly  enough,  fathers  and  mothers  are  ranked  ve^  ntw 

they  rank  especially  high  on  the  like  to  please  dimension.  Siblings,  girl/boy  fnends,  and  other 
friOTds  also  rank  high  as  influencers.  However,  girl/boy  fnends  are  not  seen  as  valuable 
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information  sources  for  career  decisions.  These  results  are  especially  interesting  in  hght  of  a  recent 
DoD  sponsored  survey  which  showed  that  fathers  and  mothers  perceive  that  they  have  very  imle 
influence  over  a  son  or  daughter's  decision  to  enlist  or  not  enlist  in  the  military  service  [11].  Our 
results  indicate  that  mothers  and  especially  fathers  have  a  much  bigger  influence  on  the  enhstment 
decision  process  than  they  believe. 

NEW  RECRUIT  SURVEYS 

Our  survey  of  new  recruits  includes  both  Active,  Reserve,  and  National  Guard  components, 
however  only  results  from  the  Active  force  are  included  in  this  report  As  with  the  results  from  our 
high  school  senior  survey,  the  results  for  new  recruits  reported  here  will  focus  on  male  recruits. 

Method 


1982  Survey 

Our  1982  survey  of  new  recruits  was  based  largely  on  the  1979  Department  of  Defense  survey  of 
people  entering  the  mihtary  service  [12].  Although  we  have  preserved  many  of  the  same  items  that 
appeared  in  the  1979  survey,  we  have  modified  many  others  and  added  new  items  that  are  more 
suited  to  our  purposes.  Our  questionnaire  began  evolving  even  in  1982,  and  we  used  three 
different  forms  during  that  year. 

The  1982  survey  was  administered  to  new  recruits  in  group  settings  during  initial  entry  processing 
in  all  seven  U.S.  Army  Reception  Stations.  The  original  form  of  the  survey  was  administered 
during  two  one- week  periods  in  May  and  one  one- week  period  in  June  of  1982.  During  the  first 
survey  period  in  May,  only  five  of  the  reception  stations  were  surveyed,  because  of  pnor 
commitments  on  the  part  of  two  of  the  stations.  A  revised  form  was  administered  during  July  and 
August  of  1982.  The  population  sampled  was  all  non-prior  service  accessions  into  the  Regular 
Army  Army  Reserve,  and  National  Guard  who  were  processing  through  the  Reception  Stations 
on  the  dates  that  the  survey  was  given.  The  details  of  the  survey  sampling  and  adrmnistration 
procedures  can  be  found  in  Elig,  Johnson,  Gade,  &  Hertzbach  [13].  The  survey  yielded  6,318 
usable  questionnaires  from  Regular  Army,  non-prior  service  recruits. 

Individual  questionnaires  were  matched  with  accessioning  records  taken  from  the  Military  Entrance 
Processing  Station  Reporting  System  (MEPRS).  This  allowed  us  m  match  questiOTnaire 
responses  with  demographic  information,  such  as  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB)  test  scores.  Matching  MEPRS  records  could  be  found  for  97.7%  of  the  questionnaires, 
yielding  a  sample  of  6,175  respondents  for  whom  MEPRS  records  were  available. 


1983  Survey 

The  1983  survey  was  a  replication  and  extension  of  the  1982  survey  and  as  such  contains  many  of 
the  same  items  found  in  the  1982  survey.  For  a  detailed  accounting  of  the  1983  survey 
development  and  administration,  see  Elig,  Hertzbach  and  Johnson  [14]. 


As  with  the  1982  survey,  the  questionnaires  were  administered  to  all  new  recmits  in  group  settings 
during  their  initial  entry  processing  in  all  seven  U.S.  Army  Reception  Stations.  Questionnaires 
were  administered  to  Regular  Army,  Reserve,  and  National  Guard  recruits.  Again,  only  tl^  results 
for  the  Regular  or  Active  Army  are  reported  here.  The  surveys  were  adnunistered  during  five,  one 
week  periods  between  May  and  August  of  1983.  Three  different  forms  of  the  survey  were  used 
with  the  Regular  Army  recruits.  A  total  of  8,605  Regular  Army,  non-pnor  service  recmits 
completed  usable  surveys.  As  with  the  1982  sample,  matching 

MEPRS  data  to  questionnaire  data.  Matching  records  were  found  for  96.9%  of  the  respondents. 
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thus  yielding  a  sample  of  8,341  recruits  with  matching  MEPRS  records.  Details  on  the  differences 
among  the  the  three  forms  can  be  found  in  Elig,  Hertzbach  and  Johnson  [14]. 

1984  Survey 

The  1984  survey  of  new  recruits  was  an  extention  of  the  1983  survey.  Several  new  items  were 
added  to  this  survey,  particularly  in  the  advertising  area.  Like  the  1983  survey,  the  1984  survey 
was  administered  at  all  reception  stations  during  the  summer.  As  with  previous  * 

questionnaires  were  administered  to  all  new  recruits  in  group  settings  dunng  their  initial  ent^ 
Processing  in  all  eight  U.S.  Army  Reception  Stations.  Questionnaires  wer|  administered  to 
Regular  Amy,  Reserve,  and  National  Guard  recmits.  Again,  only  the  results  for  the  Reguto  or 
Active  Army  are  reported  here.  A  total  of  10,495  surveys  were  administered  during  the  penod 
June,  1984  through  August,1985.  The  majority  of  the  questionn^es  completed,  6,184,  were 
from  those  serving  on  active  duty.  For  a  detailed  accounting  of  the  1984  survey  development  and 
administration,  see  Westst,  Inc.  [15]. 

1985  Survey 

The  1985  survey  of  new  recruits  was  administered  at  all  reception  stations  during  June,  July, 
August,  and  September  1985.  As  with  previous  surveys,  the  questionnaires  were  ad^mmister^  to 
all  new  recruits  in  group  settings  during  their  initial  entry  processing  in  all  eight  U.S.  Amy 
Reception  Stations.  Previous  surveys  (1982  through  1984)  had  been  administCTed  ^reception 
station  personnel.  The  1985  survey  data  were  collected  by  contract  personnel  from  Westat,  Inc. 
Questionnaires  were  administered  to  Regular  Army,  Reserve,  and  Nation^ 
only  the  results  for  the  Regular  or  Active  Army  are  reported  here.  A  total  of  12,536  surveys  were 
administered.  The  majority  of  these  surveys  (7,220)  were  from  those  serving  on  active  duty.  For 
a  detailed  accounting  of  the  1985  survey  development  and  administration,  see  Westst,  Inc.  [ibj. 

Results 

Before  discussing  the  results  to  our  recruit  surveys,  a  brief  discussion  of  these  samples  in  relation 
to  their  respective  populations  is  in  order.  Except  for  the  1983  and  1984  s^ey  forms  that  were 
used  for  brief  periods  in  the  following  years,  surveys  were  administered  only  in  the  summer 
months.  Thus  our  only  consistent  sample  is  one  period  of  the  year,  and  we  have  not  yet  explored 
weighting  our  samples  to  reflect  the  entire  year.  The  impact  of  regular  seasonal  vanaGons  in  recrait 
characteristics  or  other  shifts  in  motivational  patterns  between  the  routine  survey  penods  precludes 
a  straightforward  generalization  of  survey  results  to  entire  years.  Rather,  our  suiter  samples 
should  be  considered  as  mnd  indicators  for  the  most  important  segment  ^recruits  for  the  US 
Army,  recent  high  school  graduates.  By  enlisting  under  the  Delayed  Entry  ^ogr^,  high  schwl 
seniors  can  contract  for  enlistment  throughout  the  school  ye^  for  en^  into  the  Army  in  the 
summer  months  right  after  high  school  graduation  in  May  or  early  June,  -^e  potennal  for  seasonal 
bias  in  our  sample  is  attenuated  by  the  fact  that  the  Regular  Army  remits  in  our  s^ples  signed 
enlistment  contracts  under  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  (and  made  the  decision  to  enlist)  at  various 
times  of  the  year,  not  just  in  the  summer  months. 

We  have  noted  some  minor  variations  in  the  mix  of  recruits  in  our  samples  compar^  to  what  rmght 
be  expected  from  simple  random  samples  of  recruits  from  entire  ye^cohom.  These  vanations 
were  small  in  1982  through  1983,  and  became  almost  non-existent  in  1985  [15, 16  &  17J. 

Motives  for  Enlistment 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  enlistment  decision  processes  from  our  suwey  results,  it  is  u^ful 
to  begS  by  comparing  the  results  of  our  efforts  with  those  of  the  Rand  survey  at  enlistment 
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processing  stations  conducted  in  1979.  Many  of  the  items  used  in  our  new  recruit  surveys  were 
identical  or  at  least  similar  to  those  used  in  this  1979  survey. 

Table  5  shows  the  five  important  reasons  for  enlisting  as  they  were  given  by  the  ^^^pondents  to 
these  five  survey  efforts.  One  is  immediately  struck  by  several  thmgs  when  looking  at  table. 
First,  the  top  reported  reason  for  enlistment,  "a  chance  to  better  myself,  is  the  s^e 

time  fram«  Were  has  been  a  dtamitic  rise  in  "““f  ^  “afa 

reason  "Sldll  training"  as  enlistment  reasons  has  declined  since  1979.  1979  ^as  a  veij  poor 

Smiting  for  the  Army,  while  1982  through  1985  were  very  good  years  for  recmiting.  At 

least  parf  of  the  reason  for  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  dramatic  Please  in 

reason  for  enlisting  between  1979  and  1982.  This  is  consistent  with  findings  of  D^e  and  Gilroy 

who  have  shown  that  unemployment  is  a  key  factor  in  the  ability  of  the  Army  to  enlist 

prior  service,  high  school  graduates  [18].  The  drop  in  unemployment  as  an 

between  1983  and  1985  is  offset  by  a  dramatic  rise  in  money  for  college  as  an  enlistment  reason. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  patriotism  is  fairly  high  up  on  the  list  of  reasons  fo^nlistment,  and  that 
it  remains  a  remarkably  stable  reason  across  good  and  bad  recmmng  years.  This  i^s  in  a^eement 
with  Sand  Paris  who  found  patriotism  to  be  very  stable  across  a  vanety  of  cognitive  and 

socio-economic  characteristics  [19]. 

Table  6  shows  the  results  of  the  1983  through  1985  surveys  for  high  AFQT  category  male  high 
school  graduates.  Unlike  the  general  population  of  recraits,  they  most  frequently  say  they  enlisted 
to  get  money  for  a  college  education.  Lower  AFQT  males,  on  the 

say  they  enlisted  to  get  skill  training  or  because  they  were  unemployed.  Patnotism,  as  for  the 
geneVpopulation,  remains  fairly  high  up  on  the  list  of  enlistment  reasons  and  is  stable  across  all 

three  years. 


Table  5. 

Comparison  of  1982  Through  1985 
Survey  Responses  to  Most  Important  Reason 
for  Enlistment  with  those  from  the  1979  DoD  Survey 


Enlistment  Reason 


1979  DoD  1981  19.S2 


1984  12Si 


CHANCE  TO  BETTER  MYSELF  39% 

TO  GET  TRAINED  IN  A  SKILL  26 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  7 

TO  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY  1 0 

I  WAS  UNEMPLOYED  j 

TO  PROVE  I  CAN  MAKE  IT  4 

BE  AWAY  FROM  HOME  5 

EARN  MORE  MON^Y  \ 

TRAVEL  ^ 

ESCAPE  A  PERSONAL  PROBLEM  1 

FAMILY  TRADITION  TO  SERVE  1 


30% 

22 

15 

9 

10 
6 
4 

2 

* 

1 

1 


25% 

19 

16 

9 

9 

7 

5 

7 

* 

2 

1 


27%  24% 

18  18 

16  22 

10  9 

6  3 

7  8 

5  4 

7  8 


2  2 
2  2 


♦  Not  measured  on  these  surveys 
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Table  6. 


Comparison  of  1983  Through  1985 
Survey  Responses  to  Most  Important  Reason 
for  Enlistment  for  Male  AFQT I-IHA  High  School  Graduates 


Enlistment  Reason 

CHANCE  TO  BETTER  MYSELF 
TO  GET  TRAINED  IN  A  SKILL 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 
TO  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY 
I  WAS  UNEMPLOYED 
TO  PROVE  I  CAN  MAKE  IT 
BE  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
EARN  MORE  MONEY 
TRAVEL 

ESCAPE  A  PERSONAL  PROBLEM 
FAMILY  TRADITION  TO  SERVE 


1983  12M 


21% 

23% 

20% 

18 

17  - 

18 

24 

24 

30 

9 

10 

10 

7 

4 

2 

6 

6 

7 

5 

5 

3 

7 

7 

7 

* 

* 

* 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

*  Not  measured  on  these  surveys 


Table  7,  shows  the  top  five  reasons  for  enlisting  by  enlistment  tour  length  for  high  AFQT  male 
high  school  graduates.  As  expected,  money  for  college  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  reason 
for  enlisting  for  two  year  recruits.  It  is  also  the  most  important  reason  for  three  year  recruits  as 
well  but  not  nearly  as  dramatically  so.  On  the  other  hand,  a  chance  to  better  themselves  is  the 
dominant  enlistment  motive  of  four  year  recruits.  Skill  training  is  the  most  important  enlistment 
reason  for  three  year  recruits,  being  second  only  to  money  for  education  as  an  enlistment  reason. 
Patriotism  as  an  enlistment  motive  is  highest  for  those  enlisting  under  four  year  tours;  however,  it 
is  ranked  fourth  as  it  is  for  two  and  three  year  recruits.  Unemployment  seems  to  have  been  less 
important  as  an  enlistment  motive  for  two  year  recruits  in  1983  and  1984.  In  1985,  unemployment 
seems  to  have  little  effect  on  the  enlistment  decision  process. 
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Table  7. 

Top  Five  Most  Important  Reasons  for  Enlisting 
for  AFQT  Category  I-IIIA  Male  High  School  Graduates 


Enlistment  Reason 

1983 

CHANCE  TO  BETTER  MYSELF 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 
TO  GET  TRAINED  IN  A  SKILL 
TO  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY 
I  WAS  UNEMPLOYED 

1984 

CHANCE  TO  BETTER  MYSELF 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 
TO  GET  TRAINED  IN  A  SKILL 
TO  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY 
I  WAS  UNEMPLOYED 

1985 

CHANCE  TO  BETTER  MYSELF 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 
TO  GET  TRAINED  IN  A  SKILL 
TO  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY 
I  WAS  UNEMPLOYED 


Enlistment  Tour  Length 


2  year 


15.2% 

42.8 

11.9 
8.7 
4.3 


17.5 

39.1 

10.8 

11.1 
2.3 


13.9 

48.3 

11.4 
6.9 
2.4 


3  year 


18.1% 

26.8 

21.3 

6.7 

8.0 


19.7 

27.3 

21.2 

8.3 

3.4 


17.5 

32.2 

22.0 

8.2 

2.1 


4  Year 


24.3% 

16.1 

16.9 

11.9 
7.1 


25.9 

17.2 

16.4 

11.1 

6.0 


22.0 

23.2 

17.3 

12.0 

2.1 


A  separate  factor  analysis  of  the  new  recruits'  reasons  for  enlisting  was  performed  for  the  1982 
and  1983  survey  results.  As  with  the  high  school  data,  a  principal  components  solution  and  a 
varimax  rotation  was  used  in  each  of  these  analyses.  The  analysis  for  the  1982  su^ey  data  yielded 
four  principal  factors.  The  first  factor,  which  we  call  Self-Improvement  by  Being  a  Soldier, 
contains  the  items:  being  a  soldier,  serving  my  country,  physical  training  and  challenge,  earning 
the  respect  of  others,  chance  to  better  myself,  family  tradition  to  serve,  and  proving  I  can  make  it. 
Factor  two,  Education,  contains  the  items:  to  be  away  from  home  on  my  own,  getting  time  to 
figure  out  what  I  really  want  to  do,  and  getting  money  for  college,  getting  away  from  a  personal 
problem  and  having  an  opportunity  to  travel.  The  third  factor.  Economics,  ^ontaif  three 
being  unemployed,  making  more  money  than  a  cmhan,  and  getting  trained  in  a  skill  that  will  help 
get  a  civiUan  job.  The  final  factor.  Escaping  Civilian  Life,  contains  two  posmvely  related  items  ^d 
two  negatively  related  item  each  of  which  is  a  positive  component  on  two  of  the  other  factors  The 
positively  related  factors  uniquely  related  to  this  factor  are:  getting  away  from  a  personal  problem, 
and  family  tradition  to  serve,  chance  to  better  myself  is  negatively  related  to  this  factor,  while 
being  positively  related  to  self-improvement.  Money  for  college  is  also  negatively  related  to  this 
factor,  while  being  positively  related  to  the  education  factor. 

The  analysis  for  the  1983  survey  data  also  yielded  four  principal  factors.  The  first  factor,  which 
we  call  Self-Improvement  by  Being  a  Soldier,  contains  the  items:  being  a  soldier,  serving  my 
country,  physical  training  and  challenge,  earning  the  respect  of  others,  chance  to  better  myself. 
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proving  I  can  make  it,  and  family  tradition  to  serve.  Factor  two,  Escaping  Civilian  Life,  contains 
Ae  items:  getting  time  to  figure  out  what  I  really  want  to  do,  to  be  away  from  home  on  my  own, 
getting  away  from  a  personal  problem  and  having  an  opportunity  to  travel.  The  third  lactor. 
Economics,  contains  only  two  items:  being  unemployed,  and  making  more  money  than  a  ci^ian. 
The  final  factor.  Education,  contains  two  positively  related  items  and  two  negatively  relat^  item 
each  of  which  is  a  positive  component  on  two  of  the  other  factors.  T^e  positively  relate  factore 
uniquely  related  to  this  factor  are:  getting  money  for  college,  and  getting  ttmned  in  a  skill  that  wm 
help  get  a  civilian  job.  Family  tradition  to  serve  is  negatively  related  to  this  factor,  but  positively 
related  to  the  self-improvement  factor.  Escaping  a  personal  problem  is  also  negatively  related  to 
this  factor  while  being  positively  related  to  the  escaping  civilian  life  factor. 


Clearly,  the  results  for  the  1982  and  1983  data  are  very  similar  thus  indicating  that  these  four 
factors  are  valid  and  reliable.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  factors  denved  from  the  survey  ot 
high  school  seniors  with  those  derived  from  the  surveys  of  new  recruits.  The  most  notic able 
difference  is  the  blending  of  patriotism  with  self-improvement,  which  are  disttnctly  different  and 
separate  factors  for  male  high  school  seniors,  into  a  single  factor,  self-improvement  by  being  a 
soldier  for  those  who  have  made  and  carried  out  their  enlistment  decision.  For  new  recruits, 
education  is  clearly  separated  from  other  types  of  economic  factors;  for  high  school  seniors, 
education  and  economics  seem  to  be  interrelated. 


Similar  factor  analytic  work  remains  to  be  done  for  the  1984  and  1985  surveys.  Horn  and  Weltin 
have  successfuly  used  factor  scores  from  the  1983  data  to  develop  a  structural  equaticm  descnbing 
the  relationship  between  enlistment  motives  and  reenlistment  intent  at  the  end  of  the  first  tour  [6J. 
We  hope  to  extend  their  early  work  with  data  from  the  1984  and  1985  survey  results. 
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Table  8. 

Top  Five  Most  Important  Reasons  for  Enlisting 
for  AFQT  Category  I-IHA  Male  High  School  Graduates 


Enlistment  Tour  Length 

Post  Enlistment  Plans 

2  year 

3  year 

4Y^ 

1983 

- 

LEAVE  THE  ARMY  (for  any  reason) 

LEAVE  THE  ARMY  (To  Go  To  College) 
REENLIST  (for  at  least  one  term) 

DON'T  KNOW 

65.3% 

78.0 

12.5 

22.2 

45.1% 

63.2 

21.1 

33.9 

32.9% 

57.5 

26.9 

40.2 

1984 

LEAVE  THE  ARMY  (for  any  reason) 

LEAVE  THE  ARMY  (To  Go  To  College) 
REENLIST  (for  at  least  one  term) 

DON’T  KNOW 

69.2% 

77.3 
10.5 

20.3 

51.2% 

70.9 

19.1 

29.6 

41.7% 

63.5 

24.4 

34.0 

1985 

LEAVE  THE  ARMY  (for  any  reason) 

LEAVE  THE  ARMY  (To  Go  To  College) 
REENLIST  (for  at  least  one  term) 

DON’T  KNOW 

73.6% 

77.9 

10.7 

15.7 

57.9% 

70.5 

16.6 

25.6 

44.0% 

66.4 

25.5 

30.5 

Table  8  shows  post  enlistment  plans  by  term  of  service  for  AFQT  category  I-DIA  male  high  school 
Sates  on  each  of  the  survey  years  1983  through  1985.  As  expected,  the  two  year  recmits  are 
more  likely  to  say  that  they  will  leave  the  service  at  the  end  of  their  first  tour  than  are  the  three  or 
four  year  rLruits^  The  relationship  between  term  of  service  and  plans  to  leave  the  Army  at  the  end 
S  ^r^st  tour  is  a  decreasing  monotonic  function.  Of  those  who  say  they  will  leave  the  service 
die  pemwtage  who  say  they  All  do  so  to  attend  college  is  also  a  deceasing  monotonic  function  of 
enlistment  term.  Planing  to  reenlist  at  the  end  of  the  first  tour  is  an  increasing  rnonotonic  function 
of  enlistment  tour  length^  Two  year  recruits  are  also  more  likely  to  know  what  they  mtend  to  do  at 
die  wS  dieh  first  Aur  than  L  three  or  four  year  recruits,  who  are  more  likely  to  be  uncermin 
about  their  likelyhood  of  reenlisting.  These  relationships  suggest  that  the  two  year  enlistment  is, 
as  hypothesized,  a  good  operational  definition  of  the  citizen  soldier. 

Enlistment  Incentives 

Table  9  shows  the  responses  of  male  two  year  recruits  who  were  asked 

done  if  they  could  not  have  enlisted  for  this  short  tour.  The  results  for  1983  through  1985  are 

very  similar  in  that  the  majority  of  these  recruits  say  that  they  would 

fiSdieiXre  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  said  they  would  not  have  enliste^n  the 
Aimv  also  skd  that  they  would  not  have  enlisted  in  any  service.  Clearly,  the  short  tour  is  attrachng 
^ng  mtTlo  ^t  Army  who  would  not  otherwise  have  served  in  any  military  service. 
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Table  9. 


Effect  of  No  Two  Year  Enlistment 
Option  for  Male  Two  Year  Recruits 


Survey  Year 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 


Not 

Different 

EnlM 

Senice 

46.9% 

15.7% 

45.8% 

11.2% 

48.8% 

6.9% 

51.4% 

7.1% 

Different 

Same 

Ml 

.lob  . 

13.9% 

23.6% 

13.2% 

29.8% 

10.6% 

33.7% 

13.9% 

27.5% 

The  two  year  tour  seems  to  be  accomplishing  what  the  draft  used  to  accomplish:  attracting  the 
citizen  soldier.  The  two  year  tour  also  seems  to  be  a  very  cost-effective  program  for  the  Army. 
For  example,  our  1985  survey  results  show  that  59  of  every  100  recruits  who  enlisted  for  the  two 
year  option  reported  that  they  would  not  have  enlisted  in  the  Army  if  this  option  had  not  been 
available.  On  the  other  hand,  about  41  recruits  said  they  would  have  enlisted  anyway.  Tlie  i^my 
gets  118  years  of  active  duty  service  time  it  would  not  otherwise  get  (59  x  2  years),  while  giving 
up  41  to  82  service  years  (41  x  1  or  2  years  of  additional  time  under  alternative  enlistment  tours)  it 
would  otherwise  have  had.  This  means  that  the  Army  probably  gains  between  36  and  77  active 
duty  service  years  for  each  100  recruits  it  brings  into  the  service  under  this  enlistment  option.  In 
addition,  the  Army  probably  saves  money  in  recruiting  costs,  since  it  seems  likely  that  the  two  year 
enlistment  is  easier  to  "sell"  to  the  most  highly  qualified  prospects.  But  these  and  other  costs,  such 
as  attrition  losses  and  reenlistment  rates,  need  to  be  assessed  before  the  cost  effectiveness  of  this 
enlistment  incentive  can  be  determined.  Some  recent  work  in  our  laboratory  has  shown  that  the 
two  year  enlistment  option  is  a  very  cost  effective  enlistment  incentive  [20]. 


What  about  the  Army  College  Fund  as  an  enlistment  incentive?  Table  10  shows  the  responses  of 
"high  quality”  male  high  school  graduates  who  were  asked  what  they  would  have  done  if  they 
couldn't  get  the  ACF.  In  all  years,  respondents  most  frequently  said  that  they  would  have  enlisted 
in  the  same  job  even  without  the  ACF.  The  numbers  of  those  who  said  they  would  not  have 
enlisted  first  dropped  in  1983,  then  rose  in  1984  and  1985.  As  we  saw  earlier,  unemployment  as 
an  enlistment  motive  has  dropped  and  money  for  college  as  an  enlistment  reason  has  risen  during 
the  1984-1985  time  frame.  This  may  account  for  the  fall  then  rise  in  the  number  of  recruits  who 
say  they  would  not  have  enlisted  if  the  the  ACF  had  not  been  available. 


Table  10. 


Survey  Year 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 


Effect  of  No  ACF  Option 
for  Male  Recruits  Receiving  the  ACF 


Not 

Different 

Different 

Same 

Enlisted 

Service 

.Tob 

Job 

39.9% 

4.1% 

14.2% 

41.8% 

29.2% 

8.0% 

11.5% 

51.4% 

31.9% 

6.0% 

12.5% 

49.6% 

36.5% 

6.7% 

13.3% 

43.4% 
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Some  funher  insights  into  the  ACF  as  an  enlistment  incentive  jain^  ^ 

intpraction  of  the  ACF  with  enlistment  term  as  shown  in  table  11.  Beginning  in  two  ycdr 
S?s  were  mosU^eN  they  would  not  have  enlisted  if  the  ACF  had  not  ^en  availably 
Bv  1985  54%  of  the  two  year  recruits  said  that  they  would  not  have  enlisted  in  the  Army  if 
AcS  nort^en  Sble  On  the  other  hand,  M%  of  the  1985  four  year  recruits  said  they 
would  have  enlisted  in  the  Army  whether  the  ACF  had  been  available  or  not. 
show  a  pattern  somewhere  in-between  that  of  the  two  year  recruits  ant  the  four  year  recruits. 

Table  11 


Effect  of  No  ACF  Option  for  Male 
Recruits  Receiving  the  ACF  by  Enlistment  Term 


f?iir\'ev  Year 

Enlistment 

Igrm 

Not 

Enlisted 

EHfferent 

Service 

Different 

-Tob 

Same 

J2l2 

1982 

2  Years 

3  Years 

4  Years 

24.7% 

10.4% 

9.2% 

15.0% 

3.6% 

5.6% 

28.8% 

30.8% 

31.9% 

32.0% 

55.2% 

53.2% 

1983 

2  Years 

3  Years 

4  Years 

41.2% 

25.9% 

18.0% 

7.1% 

8.6% 

5.7% 

14.8% 

11.5% 

11.2% 

36.8% 

54.0% 

65.1% 

1984 

2  Years 

3  Years 

4  Years 

43.8% 

37.3% 

23.5% 

8.1% 

7.3% 

4.3% 

10.8% 

9.2% 

15.1% 

37.3% 

46.1% 

57.0% 

1985 

2  Years 

3  Years 

4  Years 

49.4% 

41.9% 

30.3% 

5.4% 

11.0% 

5.9% 

12.5% 

8.8% 

15.0% 

32.7% 

38.3% 

48.8% 

Influencers  of  the  Enlistment  Decision  Process 

The  results  of  the  1983  through  1985  surveys,  shown  in  Table  12,  Iwk  very  similar  wth  ^^spect 
to  friends  as  influencers  of  the  enlistment  decision  process. 

posTtive  fS  wim  experience  in  nnlitary  services  ote  to  the^y 

were  in-between  those  with  no  experience  and  those  with  Army  expenence.  For  high  AFQ 

category  recruits,  friends  without  military  experience  were  J°>X?and  1985  but  still 

than  thev  were  in  1982.  This  positive  increase  leveled  off  somewhat  in  1984  and  1985  imt  stm 

remained  higher  than  in  1982.  For  low  AFQT  recruits  the  positive  attitude  of  non-mflit^  friends 
Sow^  aSady  Sne  ^tween  1982  and  1985.  This  is  probably  due,  in  pai^  to  the  inaea^ng 
tendenev  for  the  Army  to  recruit  higher  aptitude  recruits  dunng  these  years.  Lower  aptitude 
mSow  have  m  work  harfer  at  enisting  and  aie  more  likely  to  expenence  difflcnlt  compennon 
in  training  courses  and  for  promotions  than  they  they  did  in  earlier  years. 
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Table  12. 


Friends’  Reported  Favorable  Reactions 
to  Army  EnUstment  in  1982  Through  1985 
for  Male,  AFQT I-HIA,  High  School  Graduates 


Friends'  Military  Experience 


AFQT  Category 

None 

Other.Senic^ 

Army 

1982 

i&n 

mA 

niB 

IV 

33.3% 

38.0 

40.2 

50.6 

47.6% 

58.9 

58.5 

63.7 

58.9% 

60.8 

65.6 

69.8 

1983 

I&n 

mA 

IIIB 

IV 

41.7% 

45.7 

49.5 

45.2 

50.5% 

55.0 

58.9 

51.0 

52.9% 

60.4 

66.0 

57.3 

1984 

I&n 

mA 

IIIB 

IV 

37.8% 

35.3 

43.6 

42.3 

51.3% 

54.4 

57.2 

58.7 

61.7% 

65.9 

65.9 

60.8 

1985 

I&n 

mA 

IIIB 

IV 

36.8% 

36.7 

40.6 

♦ 

62.8% 

65.5 

70.3 

* 

66.8% 

.  71.4 

70.8 

♦ 

*  AFQT  Category  IV  not  analj-zed  for  this  year 


Table  13  shows  parents'  reactions  to  their  enlistment  as  reported  by  our  new  recruits  on  the  198 
through  1985  surveys.  In  all  years,  fathers  were  reported  to  be  slightly  more  posinve  ab(^t  a 
son’s  enlistment  than  they  were  about  a  daughter’s  enlistment.  For  mothers,  the  opposite  was  tme, 
thev  were  reported  to  have  more  favorable  reactions  to  a  daughter  s  enlistment  than  to  a  son  s 
enUstment.  It  was  also  true  that  fathers  were  more  positive  about  their  son  ® 
mothers  and,  of  course,  mothers  were  far  more  more  positive  about  a  daughter  s  enlistment  than 


were  fathers. 
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Table  13. 


Parents'  Reaction  to  Enlistment  Reported  by 
1982  Through  1985  Male  and  Female  Recruits 


Daughter's  Enlistment 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 


79.4  15.4 

77.8  16.4 

75.1  17.3 

80.2  13,2 


5.2 

5.8 

7.5 

5.5 
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Table  14. 


Percent  of  AFQT I-HIA,  Male,  High  School  Graduates 
Selecting  Influencer  as  Important  by  Type  of  Aid  Sought 


Tnfluencer 


Ppckion  Help 


Information  To  Please 


1984 

Father 

Mother 

School  Guidance  Counselor 

Brother/Sister 

Teacher 

Friends 

Girl/Boy  Friend 
Military  Recruiter 
Others  (not  specified) 

Only  Myself 


36.6% 

30.2 

5.8 

13.4 
5.8 
9.0 

20.1 

6.5 

9.7 

33.4 


36.7% 

36.3% 

23.8 

35.6 

19.7 

2.5 

9.0 

12.5 

8.0 

3.9 

7.3 

6.9 

9.4 

23.0 

11.4 

2.4 

20.9 

4.2 

14.7 

33.1 

1985 


Father 

Mother 

School  Guidance  Counselor 

Brother/Sister 

Teacher 

Friends 

Girl/Boy  Friend 
Military  Recruiter 
Others  (not  specified) 

Only  Myself 


44.3% 

38.9 
12.5 
14.0 

9.6 

14.2 

28.7 

10.8 

9.0 

24.9 


41.0% 

29.3 

27.9 
11.2 
12.2 

12.3 

16.9 
17.2 
16.6 
12.5 


♦  Not  Asked  in  1985 

Table  14  shows  the  responses  for  1984  and  1985  respondents  who  were  asked  to  describe  the 
roles  parents  and  other  "people"  influencers  had  on  their  decisions  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  These 
questions  were  similar  to  those  we  asked  of  high  school  students  in  our  1983  survey  ^ig^ 
school  seniors.  As  with  high  school  students  considering  enlistment,  new  recruits  report  that 
parents  are  very  important  in  all  aspects  of  the  decision  making  proces^-  providing  infomation, 
help  in  the  decision  making  process,  and  supporting  them  emotionally.  They  also  look  to  ^eir  boy 
friends  or  girl  friends  for  help  in  making  their  decisions  and  for  emotional  support,  but  not  for 
information.  Next  to  parents,  they  rely  on  high  school  guid^ce  counselors  and  teachers  for 
information,  but  not  for  help  in  the  decision  making  process  or  for  emotional  support  Reciters 
are  viewed  as  useful  sources  of  information,  but  are  not  looked  to  help  with  decisions  or  for 
emotional  support.  Brothers  and  sisiters  also  seemed  to  play  a  fairly  mapr  role  in  helping  with 
them  with  their  decision  and  supporting  them  but  not  in  providing  information 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


Based  on  our  surveys  of  high  school  seniors  and  new  Army  recruits,  enlistrnent  motives  seem  to 
fall  into  four  major  categories:  those  directed  tow^d  self-improvement,  those  onented  toward 
education  and  training,  those  centered  around  patriotism,  and  those  clustering  around  getting  away 
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from  problems  in  civilian  life.  For  new  recruits,  education  as  an  enlistment  motive  seems  to  be 
more  clearly  separated  from  other  economic  motivators,  and  the  boundnes  between  selt- 
improvement  and  patriotism  as  motivators  seem  to  be  less  clear  than  they  are  for  high  schwl 
seniors.  New  recruits  seem  to  have  incorporated  the  opportunity  to  improve  ones  sell  wth 
patriotism  as  a  single  motive  for  having  enlisted.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  if  these 
changes  take  place  before  or  after  the  enlistment  decision  is  made  Young  Amencans  may  enhst  tor 
one  or  more  of  these  major  motives,  and  most  people  probably  enlist  for  several.  Not 
surprisingly,  higher  AFQT  young  people  were  more  likely  to  have  enlisted  m  order  to  further  their 
education  and  training  than  were  lower  AFQT  people,  who  were  more  likely  to  have  enlisted  to 
escape  problems  in  civilian  life  such  as  unemployment.  ^ 


Our  results  tend  to  agree  with  those  of  Burk  and  Faris  in  that  we  found  patriotism  to  be  an  ever¬ 
present  motive  for  enlistment  that  seemed  to  be  relatively  high  and  stable  across  a  variety  oi 
demographic,  cognitive,  and  socio-economic  variables.  In  general,  young  Amencans  seemed  to 
see  military  service  as  a  way  to  improve  themselves  as  well  as  a  way  to  serve  their  country. 
Results  from  a  recent  survey  of  Army  veterans  indicates  that  these  expectations  are,  for  the  most 
part,  realized  through  Army  service  [19]. 

The  enlistment  incentives  that  the  Army  is  currently  offering,  seem  to  be  right  on  target  in 
providing  the  benefits  that  are  appealing  to  the  citizen  soldiers  of  the  all  volunteer  force  who 
not  otherwise  choose  military  service.  Although  these  benefits,  the  two  year  enlistment  and  the 
ACF,  also  encourage  soldiers  to  leave  at  the  end  of  their  first  enlistment,  they  attract  young  people 
who  are  more  likely  to  complete  that  first  enlistment.  The  enlistment  incentives  for  the  more 
career-ininded  young  person  seem  to  be  already  in  place  in  all  the  U,S.  military  services  in  the 
form  of  retirement  and  other  military  fringe  benefits. 


Our  results  indicate  that  parents  (especially  fathers),  school  guidance  counselors,  and  friends  were 
the  people  who  were  key  influencers  in  the  enlistment  decision  process  of  young  Amencan  people. 
Parents,  in  general,  were  seen  by  their  children  as  being  important  somces  for  help  in  making 
career  decisions,  and  as  the  people,  other  than  themselves,  whom  Aey  wished  to  please  most  with 
their  career  decisions.  Young  Americans  also  sought  information  from  their  schooj  guidance 
counselors  and  teachers  about  career  decisions  to  include  enlisting  in  the  Army.  Boy  friends  and 
girl  friends  also  play  a  significant  role  in  the  decision  making  process  and  in  providing  emotional 
support  for  the  decision. 

Fathers  were  seen  by  their  children,  who  have  enlisted,  as  being  more  positive  about  a  son’s 
enlistment  than  they  were  about  a  daughter's  enlistment.  For  mothers,  the  reverse  was  itu®- 
Perhaps  mothers  saw  an  Army  enlistment  as  a  way  for  their  daughters  to  make  their  way  in  what 
has  traditionally  been  a  male  dominated  domain. 

Friends  with  military  experience,  especially  those  who  have  been  in  the  Army,  wwe  reported  by 
new  recruits  to  have  been  very  positive  about  their  decision  to  enlist.  This  is  somewhat  puzzling  in 
that  so  many  of  the  soldiers  in  an  exit  survey  we  conducted  in  1983  expressed  disenchantment  with 
their  Army  experience  at  the  end  of  their  first  enlistment  [21].  It  may  be  that  the  friends  wim  Army 
experience  who  were  referenced  by  the  new  recruits  in  our  survey,  were  contemporaries  who  wwe 
themselves  relatively  new  to  the  Army  and  had  not  as  yet  had  the  negative  expenences  recited  by 
the  exiting  soldiers.  However,  a  survey  of  Army  veterans  that  we  recently  completed  shows  that 
veterans  --  even  those  who  did  not  successfully  complete  their  first  torn  of  duty --  are  yety  posmve 
about  the  experiences  they  had  in  the  Army.  Many  of  them  said  that  they  would  be  willing  to  help 
recruiters  enlist  their  friends  in  the  Army[22]. 

Our  hypotheses  with  respect  to  the  citizen  soldier  concept  were  largely  borne  out  in  our  survey 
results.  Those  high  school  seniors  who  were  interested  in  the  two  year  opnon,  and  those  new 
recruits  who  enlisted  under  the  Army's  two  year  enlistment  option  were  decidedly  different  from 
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their  counterparts  who  were  not  interested  in  this  option.  High  school  seniors  *5 

year  option  were  more  likely  to  say  they  would  enlist  to  get  money  for  education  or  to  skill 

Lining  The  major  reason  why  soldiers  actually  seivmg  two  year  toms  said  they  ° 

get  money  for  a  college  education.  Furthermore,  when  leaving  the  Amy,  these  cittzen 
were  more  likely  to  say  they  were  leaving  to  attend  school  Aan  were  tom  co^y^^ 

We  think  that  continuing  development  of  the  citizen  soldier  concept  will  iLeelv 

some  very  important  infomation  about  a  pool  of  potential  recruits  that  as  yet  has  been  largely 

untapped 
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MOTIVES,  INCENTIVES,  AND  KEY  INFLUENCERS  FOR  ENLISTMENT, 
REENLISTMENT,  AND  ATTRITION  IN  THE  U.S.  ARMY 

Paul  A.  Gade,  Tinothy  W.  Elig,  Glenda  Y.  Nogami,  Allyn  Hertzbach, 
Mary  Wei  tin,  and  Richard  Johnson 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  our  current  efforts  to  develop  models  of 
the  processes  that  underly  the  decisions  to  enlist,  reenlist,  and  to  leave  the  U.S. 
Army.  Our  conceptual  as  well  as  empirical  efforts  in  this  regard  began  in  the 
Spring  of  1982,  when  we  surveyed  new  U.S.  Army  Active  Duty,  Reserve,  and 
National  Guard  recruits  to  determine  their  reasons  for  enlisting.  This  survey 
was  replicated  and  extended  in  1983. 

In  1983  we  also  attempted  to  extend  our  knowledge  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
enlistment  decision  process  by  surveying  high  school  seniors  with  a 
questionnaire  that  contained  many  of  the  same  items  that  were  used  on  the  new 
recruit  surveys  of  1982  and  1983.  At  the  same  time,  we  attempted  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  attrition/reenlistment  decision  process  by  surveying  soldiers 
who  were  leaving  the  Army.  This  exit  survey  was  designed  to  help  us  achieve  a 
better  understanding  of  the  reasons  why  soldiers  choose  to  extend  their  tours  of 
duty  or  leave  the  Army  at  or  before  the  end  of  their  first  enlistment  contract. 

In  the  course  of  developing  our  conceptualization  of  the 
enlistment-attrition-reenlistment  process,  we  found  Moskos’s  citizen  soldier  to 
be  a  useful  concept  in  our  examination  of  motives  and  incentives  for  Army 
enlistment  and  retention.  Moskos  equates  the  citizen  soldier  to  the  draftee  who 
was  inducted  into  the  service,  primarily  the  Army,  during  the  most  recent  period 
of  conscription  in  the  U.S.  He  hypothsesizes  that  a  short  term  of  enlistment  (i.e., 
two  years)  combined  with  lower  active  duty  pay  and  high  educational  benefits 
upon  leaving  the  service,  will  attract  the  sort  of  person  that  temporarily  served 
in  the  combat  arms  of  the  armed  forces  during  the  latest  draft  era. 

A  factor  analysis  of  the  results  from  our  high  school  survey  showed  that 
enlistment  reasons  fall  into  four  major  categories:  Self-Improvement,  Education 
and  Training,  Patriotism,  and  Avoiding  Problems  in  Civilian  Life.  Results  from 
this  survey  also  showed  that  those  interested  in  a  two  year  enlistment  were  more 
likely  to  consider  enlisting  to  get  money  for  college;  while  those  not  interested  in 
this  short  tour,  were  more  likely  to  consider  enlisting  to  get  skill  training.  This 
high  school  survey  also  showed  that  parents  and  high  school  guidance  counselors 
are  more  important  influencers  of  the  enlistment  decision  than  previous  research 
has  indicated.  The  results  from  the  new  recruit  surveys  of  1982  and  1983  showed 
that  higher  AFQT  people  enlisted  primarily  to  further  their  education  and 
training.  Lower  AFQT  people  were  more  likely  to  enlist  to  escape  from  civilian 
problems  such  as  unemployment.  Results  from  these  surveys  also  showed  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  enlisted  for  two  years  would  not  have  enlisted  in  any 
serviced  if  there  had  been  no  two  year  enlistment  option.  Results  from  the  survey 
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of  people  leaving  the  Army  shows  that  most  are  leaving  primarily  because  they 
want  to  resume  their  civilian  lives.  Those  leaving  at  the  end  of  a  two  year  tour  are 
most  likely  to  be  leaving  to  return  to  school;  while  those  leaving  at  the  end  of 
longer  tours  are  likely  to  be  leaving  to  take  a  civilian  job.  Among  the  top  reasons 
for  leaving  are  some  negative  factors  as  well,  such  as:  not  getting  respect, 
perceived  poor  NCO  leadership,  perceived  unfair  treatment  and  sexual 
harassment  for  females. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  our  current  efforts  to  develop  models  of 
the  processes  that  underlie  the  decisions  to  enlist,  reenlist,  and  to  leave  the  U.S. 
Army.  Our  conceptual  as  well  as  empirical  efforts  in  this  regard  began  in  the 
Spring  of  1982,  when  we  surveyed  new  U.S.  Army  Active  Duty,  Reserve,  and 
National  Guard  recruits  to  determine  their  reasons  for  enlisting.  This  survey 
was  initiated  at  the  request  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  for  the  U.S. 
Army  to  find  out  the  reascms  for  recent  recruiting  successes  and  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  current  Army  enlistment  incentive  programs.  The  survey  of  new 
recruits  was  replicated  and  extended  in  1983. 
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In  1983  we  also  attempted  to  extend  our  knowledge  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
enlistment  decision  process  by  surveying  high  school  seniors  with  a 
questionnaire  that  contained  many  of  the  same  items  that  were  used  on  the  new 
recruit  surveys  of  1982  and  1983.  At  the  same  time,  we  attempted  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  attrition/reenlistment  decision  process  by  surveying  soldiers 
who  were  leaving  the  Army.  This  exit  survey  was  designed  to  help  us  achieve  a 
better  understanding  of  the  reasons  why  soldiers  choose  to  extend  their  tours  of 
duty  or  leave  the  Army  at  or  before  the  end  of  their  first  enlistment  contract. 

In  the  course  of  developing  our  conceptualization  of  the  enlistment-attrition 
-reenlistment  process,  we  found  Moskos’s  citizen  soldier  to  be  a  useful  concept  in 
our  examination  of  motives  and  incentives  for  Army  enlistment  [11.  According  to 
this  concept,  potential  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.  fall  into  two  major 
categories:  citizen  soldier  for  whom  a  tour  of  military  duty  represents  a 
temporary  hiatus  in  their  lives  and  is  merely  a  stepping  stone  or  stopping  place  on 
their  way  to  the  roles  they  will  eventually  play  as  career  civilians,  ^d  career 
soldiers  who  are  at  least  seriously  contemplating  serving  in  the  military  as  a 
career  [2]. 

Moskos  equates  the  citizen  soldier  to  the  draftee  who  was  inducted  into  the 
service,  primarily  the  Army,  during  the  most  recent  period  of  conscription  in  the 
U.S.  In  a  nut  shell,  Moskos  hypothsesizes  that  a  short  term  of  enlistment  (i.e.,  two 
years)  combined  with  lower  active  duty  pay  and  high  educational  benefits  upon 
leaving  the  service,  will  attract  the  sort  of  person  that  served  in  the  combat  arms 
of  the  armed  forces  during  the  latest  draft  era  [3  fc  4].  A  recent  survey  of  high 
school  seniors  reported  by  Bachman  tends  to  support  Moskos’s  hypothesis  [51. 
The  results  of  this  survey  showed  that  a  large  majority  of  high  school  seniors  felt 
that  a  paid  college  education  in  return  for  military  service  would  be  a  worthwhile 
program  for  the  U.S.  to  engage  in.  Furthermore,  a  substantial  minority,  18  to  21 
percent  of  those  who  indicated  that  they  ^  not  expect  to  serve  in  the  military, 
said  that  they  would  consider  doing  so  in  return  for  a  paid  college  education. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  Army  offers  a  two-year  enlistment  option  combined  with 
extra  educational  benefits  to ’’high  quality”  recruits  who  opt  to  enlist  in  one  of  the 
combat  arms  specialties  or  in  designated  shortage  military  occupational 
specialties  (MOS).  Neither  the  two  year  tour  nor  extra  educational  benefits  are 
currently  available  from  any  other  branch  of  military  service  in  the  U.S.  Thus 
we  have  a  natural  experiment  in  which  only  the  Army  has  the  incentives  that  are 
likely  to  attract  the  citizen  soldier  a  ^  Moskos.  Encouraged  by  Bachman’s  high 
school  survey,  and  based  on  the  concept  of  the  citizen  soldier,  we  hypothesized 
that  high  school  seniors  would  fall  into  two  broad  categories:  those  for  whom  a 
two  year  enlistment  would  be  appealing  and  those  for  whom  it  would  hot.^  Further, 
we  felt  that  these  two  groups  would  differ  in  their  interest  in  enlisting  in  the 
military,  and  in  their  interest  in  educational  benefits  as  an  enlistment  incentive. 
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Specifically,  we  expected  that  those  interested  in  the  two  year  citizen  soldier 
type  of  enlistment  option  would  be  more  likely  to  consider  as  important  those 
reasons  for  enlisting  in  the  military  that  are  oriented  more  toward  civilian  life 
than  toward  the  military.  For  example,  we  expected  that  those  who  were  more 
interested  in  the  two  year  option  would  be  more  interested  in  getting  money  for 
college  as  an  enlistment  reason. 


With  respect  to  our  new  recruit  survey,  we  expected  to  find  large  differences 
between  those  who  enlisted  for  the  Army's  two  year  citizen  soldier  option  and 
those  who  enlisted  for  three  or  four  year  tours.  Specifically,  we  expected  that 
two  year  recruits  would  be  more  interested  in  the  Army's  college  fund  incentive 
program,  and  less  likely  to  have  enlisted  in  the  Army  if  the  two  year  option  had 
not  been  available. 

In  our  survey  of  soldiers  leaving  the  Army,  we  expected  that  the  two  year  citizen 
soldiers  would  be  less  likely  to  be  leaving  the  service  prior  to  completing  their 
first  enlistment  tour  and  would  be  more  likely  to  leave  the  service  at  the 
completion  of  their  first  tour.  Further,  we  hypothesized  that  two  year  soldiers, 
at  the  completion  of  their  first  tour,  would  be  more  likely  to  say  that  they  were 
leaving  the  Army  to  attend  college  than  would  those  who  had  enlisted  for  more 
than  two  years. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  provides  a  description  of  the  methods  we  used  to 
collect  our  data  and  an  overview  of  the  results  of  our  survey  efforts.  For  each  of 
our  different  survey  efforts,  we  begin  with  an  overview  of  reasons  why  American 
young  people  say  they  would  or  would  not  like  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  military.  We 
then  provide  a  preliminary  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  Army  enlistment 
and  reenlistment  incentives  in  meeting  the  needs  of  those  who  might  not  otherwise 
choose  to  serve.  Finally,  we  examine  who  the  key  influencers  in  the  enlistment 
decision  process  might  be  and  what  role  they  seem  to  be  playing  in  this  process. 
We  also  relate  pur  survey  results  to  our  hypotheses  about  the  citizen  soldier 
concept. 

2.0  1983  SURVEY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

The  high  school  senior  survey  included  females  as  well  as  males  as  respondents; 
however,  because  they  make  up  about  90  percent  of  the  U.S.  Army  and 
exclusively  occupy  the  combat  specialties,  male  respondents  were  the  primary 
focus  of  this  report.  The  first  step  in  the  enlistment  decision  process  usually 
occurs  when  a  high  school  senior  makes  his  or  her  first  career  choice.  By 
surveying  students  at  about  the  time  they  were  making  these  choices,  we  hoped  to 
find  out  why  seniors  choose  to  enlist  or  not  enlist  in  the  U.S,  Army. 
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2.1.  Method 

A  sample  of  1329  male  and  female  high  school  seniors  was  surveyed  between 
November,  1983  and  February,  1984.  High  schools  that  had  participated  in  a 
similar  Army  survey  in  1982  were  asked  to  participate  in  our  survey.  These  high 
schools  were  representative  of  the  national  high  school  population 
geographically,  across  all  nine  census  divisions,  and  in  population  density 
(urban,  suburban,  and  rural)  [6].  Of  the  sample,  56.7%  were  male,  84.4%  were 
white,  10.3  %  were  black,  and  4.2  %  were  Hispanic. 

Table  1  shows  a  comparison  of  population  proportions  of  18  to  24  year  olds  with 
our  sample  proportions  of  high  school  seniors  from  each  of  the  four  major  census 
regions.  Our  sample  of  high  school  seniors  closely  approximates  the  population 
distribution  for  each  of  these  major  regions.  We  have  slightly  oversampled  the 
southern  states  and  undersampled  the  western  states;  the  northeast  and  north 
central  states  are  very  closely  approximated  by  our  sample. 

Students  were  selected  by  their  high  school  officials  to  be  as  representative  as 
possible  of  their  senior  classes  in  terms  of  gender,  ethnic  group,  and  academic 
ability.  To  insure  representative  academic  abilities,  high  school  officials  were 
asked  to  select  five  seniors  from  the  upper  quarter  of  their  class  academic 
standings,  ten  from  the  middle  two  quarters,  and  five  from  the  bottom  quarter. 
Students  who  agreed  to  participate  were  administered  a  107  item  questionnaire 
during  a  single  45  minute  class  period  at  their  respective  high  schools.  The 
questionnaire  was  designed  to  elicit  responses  in  five  major  categories, 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  students,  their  reasons  for  considering 
enlisting,  their  reasons  for  not  considering  enlisting,  their  memory  for  Army 
advertising  and  promotional  activities,  and  their  preferences  for  particular 
Army  occupations.  In  order  to  estimate  the  general  cognitive  aptitude  of  the 
students,  the  Enlistment  Screening  Test  (EST)  was  also  administered  to  the 
students  after  they  had  completed  the  questionnaire  [7].  The  survey  and  the  EST 
were  administered  by  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  officials  who  wore  civilian 
clothes  and  did  not  identify  themselves  as  Array  personnel.  Only  the  responses 
for  the  male  seniors  (  n  =  705  )  are  reported  here. 
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Table  1. 


I 


Comparisons  of  Sample  Regional  Distribution 
with  Population  Distribution  of  18  -  24  year  Olds 
Census  Regions  Population  Samj^^ 

Northeast 
South 

Northcentral 
West 

2.2.  Results 
2.2.1.  Motives  for  Enlistment 

Table  2  shows  the  most  important  overall  reasons  for  enlistment  given  by  high 
school  senior  males.  The  four  major  reasons  our  high  school  seniors  thought  were 
the  most  important  of  all  were:  chance  to  better  myself,  to  get  trained  in  a  skill,  to 
serve  my  country,  and  to  get  money  for  a  college  education. 

The  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Survey  (YATS)  quality  index  is  a  measure  of 
aptitude  based  on  school  grades  and  number  of  math  and  science  courses  taken  [81. 
As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2,  the  higher  quality  seniors,  as  measured  by  the  YATS 
index,  were  more  likely  to  say  that  they  would  consider  enlisting  to  get  money  for 
college,  and  less  likely  to  say  they  would  enlist  to  get  away  from  a  personal 
problem,  prove  they  can  make  it,  be  away  from  home,  because  they  have  a  family 
tradition  to  serve,  or  because  they  were  unemployed.  For  the  high  YATS  quality 
index  seniors,  money  for  a  college  education  was  the  second  most  important 
enlistment  reason  given,  followed  closely  by  patriotism,  and  just  slightly  behind 
a  chance  to  better  myself.  For  low  YATS  index  seniors,  chance  to  better  myself, 
skill  training,  patriotism,  and  unemployment  were  more  frequently  given  as 
enlistment  reasons  than  was  money  for  a  college  education. 


21.5% 

31.9 

26.9 
19.7 


21.7% 

33.5 
26.3 

18.5 
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Table  2. 

Most  Important  Overall  Reasons  for  Enlistment 


for  High  School  Senior  Males  by  YATS  Quality  Index 


Enlistment  Reason 

Overall 

Hieh  on  YATS  Low  on  YATS 

CHANCE  TO  BETTER  MYSELF 

62% 

58% 

64% 

TO  GET  TRAINED  IN  A  SKILL 

59 

54 

62 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

*  47 

56 

41 

TO  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY 

58 

55 

57 

BEING  UNEMPLOYED* 

38 

26 

46 

TO  PROVE  I  CAN  MAKE  IT* 

34 

26 

39 

TO  BE  AWAY  FROM  HOME* 

12 

9 

14 

EARN  MORE  MONEY 

33 

29 

36 

TRAVEL 

29 

25 

32 

ESCAPE  PERSONAL  PROBLEM* 

11 

5 

16 

FAMILY  TRADITION  TO  SERVE* 

4 

2 

7 

*  p<.05  for  YATS  Index 

A  factor  analysis  of  the  high  school  senior  males’  potential  reasons  for  enlisting 
was  performed  using  a  principal  components  solution  and  a  varimax,  orthogonal 
rotation.  This  analysis  yielded  four  principal  factors.  The  first  factor,  which  we 
call  Self  Improvement,  contains  the  items:  chance  to  better  myself,  proving  lean 
make  it,  earning  the  respect  of  others,  physical  training  and  challenge,  and  getting 
time  to  figure  out  what  I  really  want  to  do.  Factor  two.  Education,  contains  the 
items:  getting  money  for  college,  getting  money  for  vocational-technical  or 
business  training,  getting  trained  in  a  skill  that  will  help  get  a  civilian  job,  and 
making  more  money  than  as  a  civilian.  The  third  factor.  Escaping  Civilian  Life, 
contains  the  items:  being  unemployed,  to  be  away  from  home  on  my  own,  and  getting 
away  from  a  personal  problem.  The  final  factor.  Patriotism,  contains  only  two 
items:  serving  my  country  and  being  a  soldier. 

2.2.2.  Enlistment  Incentives 

The  major  enlistment  incentives  available  only  to  the  Army  are  a  two  year 
enlistment  option  and  the  Army  College  Fund  (ACF),  an  additional  educational 
benefit  above  those  benefits  that  are  available  to  all  recruits  regardless  of 
service.  The  Army  uses  these  incentives  to  attract  prospects  who  probably 
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would  not  otherwise  enlist.  We  asked  our  high  school  senior  males  to  indicate 
their  ratings  of  various  incentives  that  are  available  to  the  military  in  general. 
We  also  included  the  two  year  option,  available  only  to  the  Army,  in  this  list  of 
seven  items.  Table  3  shows  the  percentage  of  these  senior  males  who  said  the 
incentives  were  either  very  important  or  they  would  not  consider  enlisting 
without  them. 


Table  3. 

Ratings  of  Enlistment  Incentives 
by  High  School  Senior  Males 

Enlistment  Incentive  Percent  Rating  As  Very  Important 


Retirement  Benefits  68.7 

Free  Medical/Dental  Care  68.4 

Financial  Aid  for  Education  56.3 

Guaranteed  US  Location  of  Choice  54.9 

Guaranteed  Overseas  Location  of  Choice  49.9 

Starting  Salary  of  $550  49.1 

Two-Year  Tour  Option  41.6 


Boldface  incentives  are  those  where  the  Army  has  exclusive  benefits. 

It  seems  somewhat  surprising  that  retirement  benefits  would  receive  such  a  high 
ranking  among  such  a  young  group  of  people;  however,  the  military  is  well  known 
for  its  attractive  retirement  benefits,  and  we  suspect  the  public  has  come  to 
expect  this  feature  as  one  of  the  major  benefits  of  pursuing  a  military  career.  All 
the  incentives  received  a  large  percentage  of  very  positive  responses,  the  lowest 
being  the  two  year  option  at  41.6%.  When  one  considers  that  these  ratings  were 
only  for  those  who  said  these  incentives  were  at  least  very  important,  the  high 
ratings  are  even  more  remarkable.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  two  year  option  is 
fairly  new,  especially  compared  to  the  other  incentives  in  the  list,  and  has  not 
been  widely  advertised  by  the  Army. 

As  Table  4  shows,  seniors  who  considered  the  two  year  enlistment  option  very 
important  or  would  not  consider  enlisting  without  it,  say  that  getting  away  from  a 
personal  problem,  making  more  money  than  as  a  civilian,  getting  trained  in  a  skill 
that  will  lead  to  a  civilian  job,  and  getting  money  for  college  are  their  essential 
reasons  for  enlistment.  Those  interested  in  the  two  year  option  are  also  less  likely 
to  say  that  they  definitely  will  not  serve  in  the  Army  than  are  those  for  whom  the 
two  year  option  is  less  important  or  not  important.  Curiously,  those  interested  in 
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the  two  year  option  are  less  likely  to  have  considered  joining  the  Army  than  are 
their  less  interested  counterparts.  A  Chi  Square  analysis  showed  these 
differences  to  be  statistically  significant  (p  <  .05).  Perhaps  the  Army  needs  to 
increase  its  efforts  to  inform  the  high  school  senior  populatiwi  about  the 
availability  of  the  two  year  option. 


Table  4. 

Overall  Enlistment  Reasons  and  by 
Interest  in  Two  Year  Tour 
for  High  School  Senior  Males 


Tour  Length 

Enlistment  Reason  Overall 

2  Year 

Other 

CHANCE  TO  BETTER  MYSELF 

62% 

60% 

64% 

TO  GET  TRAINED  IN  A  SKILL* 

59 

67 

54 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION* 

47 

55 

41 

TO  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY 

58 

55 

57 

BEING  UNEMPLOYED 

38 

37 

39 

TO  PROVE  I  CAN  MAKE  IT 

34 

34 

34 

BE  AWAY  FROM  HOME  ON  MY  OWN 

12 

14 

11 

EARN  MORE  MONEY* 

33 

41 

27 

TRAVEL 

29 

34 

25 

ESCAPE  FROM  PERSONAL  PROBLEM 

*  11 

14 

10 

FAMILY  TRADITION  TO  SERVE 

4 

4 

5 

♦p<.05  for  those  interested  in  the  two  year  tour  vs.  those  not  interested  in 
it. 

In  order  to  develop  a  profile  of  those  who  showed  strong  preferences  for  the  two 
year  option,  a  step-wise,  discriminant  analysis  was  performed  in  which 
questionnaire  item  responses  served  as  predictors,  and  interest  or  lack  of  interest 
in  the  two  year  option  were  used  as  classification  categories.  Those  respondents 
who  said  that  they  thought  the  two  year  tour  was  very  important,  or  that  they 
would  not  consider  enlisting  without  it,  were  considered  to  be  interested  in  the 
short  tour;  those  who  said  that  the  short  tour  was  only  somewhat  important  or  not 
important  were  considered  to  be  not  interested  in  the  two  year  option.  , 
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Table  5  shows  the  results  of  this  analysis.  Eleven  items  were  significant 
predictors  of  correct  classifications.  Thus,  compared  to  the  male  high  school 
senior  who  is  not  interested  in  the  two  year  option,  the  male  senior  who  is 
interested  in  the  two  year  option  is  a  persm  who:  is  probably  living  in  a  stable 
home  environment,  is  likely  to  consult  friends  (especially  a  girl  friend)  about  job 
choices,  probably  participated  in  student  government,  has  seen  or  received  a 
military  reserve  award,  doesn't  think  that  people  are  treated  very  well  in  the 
military  —  but  is  not  as  concerned  with  working  conditions  in  making  a  job  choice, 
is  less  likely  to  remember  military  ads  received  in  the  mail,  is  most  likely  to  be 
concerned  about  getting  money  for  college,  a  guaranteed  overseas  assignment,  and 
making  less  money  in  the  military  than  as  a  civilian. 

Using  the  discriminant  function  with  eleven  predictor  items,  73.2%  of  the  seniors 
were  correctly  classified  as  those  who  were  interested  in  the  two  year  option. 
Similarly,  75.3%  were  correctly  classified  as  seniors  for  whom  the  two  year 
option  was  less  important.  The  overall  percentage  of  correct  classifications  using 
the  discriminant  function  was  74.4%. 


Table  5. 

Step-Wise  Descriminant  Analysis  of 
Two  Year  Option  Preferences 


Variable  Name 

F 

Guaranteed  Overseas  Assignment 

1/654 

115.61 

Make  Less  Money  in  the  Military 

2/653 

83.72 

Money  for  Post  H.S.  Education 

3/652 

68.18 

Don’t  Like  Military  Treatment  of  People 

4/651 

58.73 

Importance  of  Friends  Opinion  of  a  Job 

5/650 

49.58 

Importance  of  Job  Working  Conditions 

6/649 

43.23 

Seen  or  Received  a  Reserve  H.S.  Award 

7/648 

38.09 

Consult  Girlfriend  about  Career /Job 

8/647 

34.38 

Participated  in  Student  Government 

9/646 

31.36 

Memory  for  Mailed  Advertising 

10/645 

29.05 

Mother  Living  at  Home 

11/644 

26.98 

2.2.3.  Influencers  of  the  Enlistment  Decision  Process 

To  get  some  idea  of  who  seniors  rely  on  for  job  or  career  advice,  we  asked  our 
seniors  to  identify  who  they  rely  on  for  help  in  making  career  decisions,  who  are 
their  information  sources  about  jobs/careers,  and  who  they  are  most  interested  in 
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pleasing  in  their  job/career  choices.  Table  6  shows  how  important  various 
influencers  were  to  our  high  school  senior  males. 

Table  6. 

Percent  of  High  School  Senior  Males 
Selecting  Influencer  as  Important 

Influencer  Relv  on  for  Help  Information  Source  Like  to  Plea^ 

Father 
Mother 

School  Guidance  Counselor 
Brother/  Sister 
Teacher 
Friends 

Girl /Boy  Friend 
Military  Recruiter 
Others  (not  specified) 

Interestingly  enough,  fathe 

of  influence,  and  they  raim  espcumiijr  -  "  - ,  y 

Siblings,  girl/boy  friends,  and  other  friends  also  rank  high  as  influencers. 
However,  girl/boy  friends  are  not  seen  as  valuable  information  sources  for  career 
decisions.  These  results  are  especially  interesting  in  light  of  a  recent  DoD 
sponsored  survey  which  showed  that  fathers  and  mothers  perceive  that  they 
have  very  little  influence  over  a  son  or  daughter's  decision  to  enlist  or  not  enlist 
in  the  military  service  [91.  Our  results  indicate  that  mothers  and  especially 
fathers  have  a  much  bigger  influence  on  the  enlistment  decision  process  than  they 

believe. 


57.6 

44.7 

66.9 

51.4 

32.2 

65.7 

30.5 

53.1 

6.1 

20.6 

13.8 

19.6 

17.9 

17.2 

7.1 

17.5 

15.6 

15.4 

13.3 

6.7 

18.4 

11.9 

14.0 

4.4 

19.1 

17.6 

18.9 

5  and  mothers  are  ranked  very 

high  on  all  three  areas 

3.0  1982  AND  1983  NEW  RECRUIT  SURVEYS 

Our  survey  of  new  recruits  includes  both  Active,  Reserve,  and  National  Guard 
components;  however  only  results  from  the  Active  force  are  included  in  this 
report.  As  with  the  results  from  our  high  school  senior  survey,  the  results  for 
new  recruits  reported  here  will  focus  on  male  recruits. 
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3.1.  METHOD 

3.1.1.  1982  Survey 

Our  1982  survey  of  new  recruits  was  based  largely  on  the  1979  Department  of 
Defense  survey  of  people  entering  the  military  service  tlOl.  Although  we  have 
preserved  many  of  the  same  items  that  appeared  in  the  1979  survey,  we  have 
modified  many  others  and  added  new  items  that  are  more  suited  to  our  purposes. 
Our  questionnaire  began  evolving  even  in  1982,  and  we  used  three  different  forms 
during  that  year. 

The  1982  survey  was  administered  to  new  recruits  in  group  settings  during  initial 
entry  processing  in  all  seven  U.S.  Army  Reception  Stations.  The  original  form  of 
the  survey  was  administered  during  two  one-week  periods  in  May  and  one 
one-week  period  in  June  of  1982.  During  the  first  survey  period  in  May,  only  five 
of  the  reception  stations  were  surveyed,  because  of  prior  commitments  on  the  part 
of  two  of  the  stations.  A  revised  form  was  administered  during  July  and  August 
of  1982.  The  population  sampled  was  all  nc»i-prior  service  accessions  into  the 
Regular  Army,  Army  Reserve,  and  National  Guard  who  were  processing  through 
the  Reception  Stations  on  the  dates  that  the  survey  was  given.  The  details  of  the 
survey  sampling  and  administration  procedures  can  be  found  in  Elig,  Johnson, 
Gade,  &  Hertzbach  [11].  The  survey  yielded  6,318  usable  questionnaires  from 
Regular  Army,  non-prior  service  recruits. 

Individual  questionnaires  were  matched  with  accessioning  records  taken  from  the 
Military  Entrance  Processing  Station  Reporting  System  (MEPRS).  This  allowed 
us  to  match  questionnaire  responses  with  demographic  information,  such  as  Armed 
Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  test  scores.  Matching  MEPRS 
records  could  be  found  for  97.7  %  of  the  questionnaires,  yielding  a  sample  of  6,175 
respondents  for  whom  MEPRS  records  were  available.  Our  sampling  period  mly 
covers  the  second  half  of  the  1982  fiscal  year  and  may  be  somewhat  seasonally 
biased  as  a  result.  However,  this  potential  for  seasonal  bias  is  attenuated  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  Regular  Army  recruits  signed  enlistment  contracts  at  various 
times  of  the  year  prior  to  their  entry  under  the  Army’s  Delayed  Entry  Program. 

3.1.2.  1983  Survey 

A  research  advisory  panel  was  formed  in  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1983  to 
review  our  1982  survey  efforts  and  to  guide  our  1983  survey  development.  The 
1983  survey  was  a  replication  and  extension  of  the  1982  survey  and  as  such 
cmtains  many  of  the  same  items  found  in  the  1982  survey.  For  a  detailed 
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accounting  of  the  1983  survey  development  and  administration,  see  El^, 
Hertzbach  and  Johnscm  tl2l. 

As  with  the  1982  survey,  the  questionnaire s  were  administered  to  all  new  recruits 
in  group  settings  during  their  initial  entry  processing  in  all  seven  U.S.  Army 
Reception  Stations.  Questionnaires  were  administered  to  Regular  Army,  Reserve, 
and  National  Guard  recruits.  Again,  only  the  results  for  the  Regular  or  Active 
Army  are  reported  here.  The  surveys  were  administered  during  five,  one  week 
periods  between  May  and  August  of  1983.  Three  different  forms  of  the  survey 
were  used  with  the  Regular  Army  recruits.  A  total  of  8,605  Regular  Army, 
non-prior  service  recruits  completed  usable  surveys.  As  with  the  1982  sample, 
we  were  very  successful  in  matching  MEPRS  data  to  questionnaire  data.  Matching 
records  were  found  for  96.9  %  of  the  respondents,  thus  yielding  a  sample  of  8,341 
recruits  with  matching  MEPRS  records.  Details  on  the  differences  among  the  the 
three  forms  can  be  found  in  Elig,  Hertzbach  and  Johnson  [12]. 

The  1983  Sample,  like  the  1982  sample,  may  be  biased  by  the  fact  that  the  survey 
was  administered  during  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  with  the  1982  survey, 
this  potential  seasonal  bias  is  attenuated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  recruits 
who  entered  the  Army  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  had  signed  enlistment 
contracts  at  various  times  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  under  the 
Army's  Delayed  Entry  Program. 

3.2.  RESULTS 

Before  discussing  the  results  of  our  1982  and  1983  survey  efforts,  a  brief 
descriptiOTi  of  these  samples  in  relation  to  their  respective  accession  populations 
is  in  order.  With  respect  to  AFQT  categories,  in  1982  we  under  sampled  category 
IIIA  and  B  recruits  and  over  sampled  category  IV  recruits.  In  1983,  the  situation 
was  reversed.  In  1982  we  over  sampled  high  school  graduates;  while  in  1983,  we 
under  sampled  them.  We  over  sampled  males  and  ethnic  groups  other  than  whites 
or  blacks  in  both  years.  Both  our  1982  and  1983  samples  over  represent  17  year  old 
recruits.  We  suspect  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  time  of  year  our  sample  was 
taken;  the  recruits  we  sampled  were  probably  close  to  18  years  old,  and  it  is  at  this 
age  level  that  our  greatest  under  representation  occurs.  With  respect  to 
recruiting  regions,  our  1982  sample  was  a  fairly  close  representation  of  the  1982 
population  of  recruits;  however,  our  1983  sample  looks  more  like  the  1982 
population  of  recruits  than  the  1983  population,  in  that  the  Midwest  is  over 
represented  and  the  Southwest  is  under  representated. 

3.2.1.  Motives  for  Enlistment 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  enlistment  decision  processes  from  our  survey 
results,  it  is  useful  to  begin  by  comparing  the  results  of  our  1982  and  1983  efforts 
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similar  to  those  used  in  this  1979  survey. 


Table  7  shows  the  most  important  reasons  for  enlisting  -  they 

respondents  to  these  B^ir^rthe^topVeported  reasons  for  enlistment 

things  when  looking  at  this  table.  Firs  ,  P  ^  to  better  myself"  and 

„e  L  A/.y.  wM>e 

1982^md  especTally  1983  were  very  g^  years 

reason  for  this  change  can  be  982  This  is  consistent  with  findings  of 


u  i.  interesting  to  note  mat  “f,"  ^.^as^::  go^^T/nad 

enlistment,  and  that  it  remains  a  rem  Paris  who  found  patriotism 

reornlting  years,  ''hie  ie  in  «ree™e.n  wUh  Burk  F^rrs^^^  eharaoteristios 

to  be  very  stable  across  a  variety  og  surveys  look  very  much 

[14].  AS  Tbble  8  shows,  the  results  of  the  1982  sur^veys^l^^ 

alike  for  male  high  f’^^^jney  for  a  college  education  (especially 

frequently  say  they  enlisted  g  tralnine  Lower  A FQT  males  are  more 

AFQToategory  I  a  *“”“iCr£ca^setht« 

Ukely  to  “  fj'e^ad  Lson  for  enlistment  by  AFQT  category  I- 

inA'^alTsm  1963  than  it  was  in  1982,  and  is  given  slightly  less  frequently  by 
AFQT  category  IV  recruits. 
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Table  7 


Comparison  of  1982  and  1983  Survey 
Responses  to  Most  Important  Reason  for 
Enlistment  with  those  from  the  1979  DoD  Survey 


April 

Spring 

Summer 

Enlistment  Reason 

1979  DoD 

1982 

1983 

1982 

1983 

CHANCE  TO  BETTER  MYSELF 

39% 

30% 

25% 

« 

* 

TO  GET  TRAINED  IN  A  SKILL 

26 

22 

19 

35% 

30% 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

7 

15 

16 

20 

17 

TO  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY 

10 

9 

9 

10 

12 

I  WAS  UNEMPLOYED 

4 

10 

9 

10 

10 

TO  PROVE  I  CAN  MAKE  IT 

4 

6 

7 

9 

10 

BE  AWAY  FROM  HOME  ON  MY  OWN 

5 

4 

5 

5 

7 

EARN  MORE  MONEY 

1 

2 

7 

4 

6 

TRAVEL 

4 

* 

* 

4 

4 

ESCAPE  FROM  PERSONAL  PROBLEM 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

FAMILY  TRADITION  TO  SERVE 

*  Not  measured  on  these  surveys 

0.5 

1 

1 

1 

2 
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Table  8 


Top  Four  Most  Important  Reasons  for  Enlisting 
for  Male  High  School  Graduates 

AFQT  Category 


Enlistment  Reason 

Iftll 

IIIA 

IIIB 

IV 

1982  (Summer) 

TO  GET  TRAINED  IN  A  SKILL 

28.0% 

36.3% 

39.3% 

34.7% 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

36.3 

21.4 

12.3 

8.4 

TO  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY 

7.8 

9.7 

11.7 

12.1 

I  WAS  UNEMPLOYED 

7.8 

10.4 

11.1 

13.1 

1983  (Summer) 


TO  GET  TRAINED  IN  A  SKILL 

22.8% 

26.9% 

36.3% 

26.5% 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

32.5 

21.1 

8.3 

8.8 

TO  SERVE  MY  COUNTRY 

12.6 

11.0 

11.8 

10.6 

I  WAS  UNEMPLOYED 

7.0 

8.5 

10.6 

21.2 

3.2.2.  Enlistment  Incentives 

Table  9  shows  the  responses  of  male  two  year  recruits  who  were  asked  what  they 
would  have  done  if  they  could  not  have  enlisted  for  this  short  tour.  The  results 
for  1982  and  for  1983  are  very  similar  in  that  the  majority  of  these  recruits  say 
that  they  would  not  have  enlisted  in  the  Army;  furthermore,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  said  they  would  not  have  enlisted  in  the  Army  also  said  that 
they  would  not  have  enlisted  in  any  service.  Clearly,  the  short  tour  is  attracting 
young  men  to  the  Army  who  would  not  otherwise  have  served  in  any  military 
service. 
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Table  9. 


Effect  of  No  Two  Year  Enlistment 
Option  for  Male  Two  Year  Recruits 

Not  Different  Different  Same  Not 
Enlisted  Service  Job  Job  Applicable 

46.7%  15.6%  13.8%  23.5%  0.4% 

44.4%  10.9%  12.8%  28.9%  3.0% 

The  two  year  tour  seems  to  be  accomplishing  what  the  draft  used  to  accomplish: 
attracting  the  citizen  soldier.  The  two  year  tour  also  seems  to  be  a  very 
cost-effective  prc^ram  for  the  Army.  For  example,  our  1983  survey  results  show 
that  55  of  every  100  recruits  who  enlisted  for  the  two  year  option  reported  that 
they  would  not  have  enlisted  in  the  Army  if  this  option  had  not  been  available.  On 
the  other  hand,  about  41  recruits  said  they  would  have  enlisted  anyway.  The 
Army  gets  110  years  of  active  duty  service  time  it  would  not  otherwise  get  (55x2 
years),  while  giving  up  41  to  82  service  years  (41  x  1  or  2  years  of  additional  time 
under  alternative  enlistment  tours)  it  would  otherwise  have  had.  This  means 
that  the  Army  probably  gains  between  28  and  69  active  duty  service  years  for 
each  100  recruits  it  brings  into  the  service  under  this  enlistment  option.  In 
addition,  the  Army  probably  saves  money  in  recruiting  costs,  since  it  seems 
likely  that  the  two  year  enlistment  is  easier  to  ”sell"  to  the  most  highly  qualified 
prospects.  But  these  and  other  costs,  such  as  attrition  losses  and  reenlistment 
rates,  need  to  be  assessed  before  the  cost  effectiveness  of  this  enlistment  incentive 
can  be  determined. 

W  hat  about  the  Army  (College  Fund  as  an  enlistment  incentive?  Table  10  shows  the 
responses  of  "high  quality"  male  high  school  graduates  who  were  asked  what  they 
would  have  done  if  the  ACF  had  not  been  available.  At  least  in  1983,  respondents 
most  frequently  said  that  they  would  have  enlisted  in  the  same  job  even  without 
the  ACF.  The  large  number  of  "not  applicable"  responses  in  1982  probably 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  Army  didn't  advertise  the  ACF  until  1983.  The  dramatic 
rise  in  the  number  of  respondents  who  said  they  would  have  enlisted  in  the  same 
job  even  without  the  ACF,  seems  to  be  directly  related  to  the  equally  dramatic 
drop  in  the  number  of  recruits  who  said  the  ACF  did  not  apply  to  them. 
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Table  10« 

Effect  of  No  ACF  Option 
for  Male  Recruits  Eligible  for  the  ACF 

Hot  Different  Different  Same  Not 
Survey  Year  Enlisted  Service  Job  Job  Applicable 

1982  26.9%  2.8%  9.6%  28.2%  32.5% 

1983  26.0%  7.1%  10.3%  45.8%  10.8% 

Clearly,  more  recruits  were  aware  of  the  ACF  in  1983  than  were  aware  of  it  in  1982. 
More  than  likely,  those  recruits  who  did  not  think  the  ACF  applied  to  them  in  1982 
were  those  who  did  not  enlist  to  get  the  ACF  and,  therefore,  were  not  aware  that 
they  were  eligible  for  it.  Perhaps  the  1983  recruits  who  did  not  specifically 
enlist  for  the  ACF  were  more  aware  of  its  existence  because  it  was  advertised  in 
1983,  but  since  they  did  not  enlist  for  this  benefit,  they  answered  quite  honestly 
that  they  would  have  enlisted  for  the  same  job  even  if  there  had  been  no  ACF. 

3.2.3.  Influencers  of  the  Enlistment  Decision  Process 

The  results  of  the  1982  and  1983  surveys,  shown  in  Table  11,  look  very  similar 
with  respect  to  friends  as  influencers  of  the  enlistment  decision  process. 
Recruits  reported  that  friends  with  Army  experience  were  most  positive  about 
their  enlistments  and  friends  with  no  military  experience  were  the  least  positive. 
Friends  with  military  experience  in  military  services  other  than  the  Army  were 
in-between  those  with  no  experience  and  those  with  Army  experience.  Except  for 
the  AFQT  category  IV  recruits,  friends  without  military  experience  were 
reported  to  be  more  positive  in  1983  than  they  were  in  1982. 
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Table  11. 


Friends’  Reported  Favorable  Reactions 
to  Army  Enlistment  in  1982  and  1983 


1982  Survey  Friends’  Military  Experience 


AFQT  Category 

None 

Other  Services 

Army 

I&II 

33.3% 

47.6% 

58.9% 

IIIA 

38.0 

58.9 

60.8 

IIIB 

40.2 

58.5 

65.6 

IV 

50.6 

63.7 

69.8 

1983  Survey 

Friends’  Military  Experience 

AFQT  Category 

None 

Other  Services 

Army 

I&II 

41.7% 

50.5% 

52.9% 

IIIA 

45.7 

55.0 

60.4 

IIIB 

49.5 

58.9 

66.0 

IV 

45.2 

51.0 

57.3 

Table  12  shows  parents’  reactions  to  their  enlistment  as  reported  by  our  new 
recruits  in  1982  and  1983.  In  both  1982  and  1983,  fathers  were  reported  to  be 
slightly  more  positive  about  a  son’s  enlistment  than  they  were  about  a  daughter  s 
enlistment.  For  mothers,  the  opposite  was  true;  they  were  reported  to  have  more 
favorable  reactions  to  a  daughter’s  enlistment  than  to  a  son’s  enlistment.  Except 
for  mother’s  reaction  to  daughter’s  enlistment  in  1983,  the  percent  of  recruits 
reporting  unfavorable  parental  reactions  went  down  between  1982  and  1983; 
however  the  percentage  of  recruits  who  said  they  didn’t  know  what  their  parents’ 
reaction  had  been  to  their  enlistment  increased  between  1982  and  1983. 
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Table  12. 

Parents'  Reaction  to  Enlistment  Reported  by 
1982  ft  1983  Male  and  Female  Recruits 


Father’s  Reported  Reaction  Good  Idea 

Bad  Idea 

Don't  Know 

Son's  Enlistment 

1982 

75.6% 

10.4% 

14.0% 

1983 

73.4 

8.8 

17.8 

Daughter's  Enlistment 

1982 

68.2 

14.6 

17.2 

1983 

69.2 

11.2 

19.6 

Mother’s  Reported  Reaction  Good  Idea 

Bad  Idea 

Don't  Know 

Son's  Enlistment 

1982 

73.3% 

19.4% 

7.3% 

1983 

73.2 

16.6 

10.2 

Daughter's  Enlistment 

1982 

79.4 

15.4 

5.2 

1983 

77.8 

16.4 

5.8 

4.0  1983  EXIT  SURVEY 

In  our  survey  of  people  exiting  the  army,  we  were  interested  in  determining  the 
major  reasons  why  people  choose  to  leave  the  Army  and  what  the  incentives  might 
be  for  leaving  or  reenlisting.  As  with  our  high  school  senior  and  new  recruit 
surveys,  we  were  also  interested  in  exploring  differences  between  two  year, 
citizen  soldier  recruits  and  those  who  had  enlisted  for  longer  tours  of  duty. 
Specifically,  we  hypothesized  that  those  soldiers  who  had  enlisted  for  a  two  year 
tour  would  be  less  likely  to  leave  before  their  enlistment  tours  were  completed 
and  that  they  would  leave  the  service  at  the  end  of  their  enlistment  obligation  to 
enter  college.  According  to  the  citizen  soldier  concept,  those  serving  a  short  tour 
should  be  more  willing  to  put  up  with  the  "disamenities"  of  military  life  because 
it  represents  cxily  a  hiatus  in  their  lives  and  may  be  a  very  useful  means  to  get 
money  for  a  college  education. 
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4.1.  Method 

Exit  questionnaires  were  administered  from  the  middle  of  September  1983  until 
mid-  December  1983  to:  (1)  all  enlisted  personnel  exiting  the  Army,  (2)  all  enlisted 
personnel  transiting  through  transfer  points  on  PCS  (permanent  change  of  station) 
orders,  and  (3)  AIT  (advanced  individual  training)  graduates  in  selected  MOS. 
These  surveys  were  administered  by  separation  point  personnel  at  23  CONUS 
(Continental  United  States)  installations.  Outside  CONUS  (Europe  and  Korea) 
personnel  exiting  and  PCSing  transited  through  three  main  CONUS  installations 
(Dix,  Jackson,  and  Oakland  Army  Terminal). 

Although  filling  out  the  questionnaires  was  voluntary,  participation  was  close  to 
100%  at  most  installations.  The  only  exception  was  the  Oakland  Army  Terminal 
where  only  about  10%  of  the  soldiers  passing  through  this  transfer  station 
completed  questionnaires.  This  low  rate  of  participation  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  personnel  passing  through  this  exit  point  were  returning 
from  tours  in  Korea  and  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  jet  lag.  The  questionnaire 
included  demographic  items  as  well  as  questions  about  job  attitudes,  off  duty 
environments,  MOS  characteristics,  reasons  for  leaving  the  Army,  reenlistment 
factors,  and  retirement  and  other  service  benefits. 

4.2.  Results 

A  total  of  4,268  usable  questionnaires  were  collected  from  first-term  soldiers.  The 
number  of  respondents  in  each  of  the  comparison  groups  was  as  follows:  803 
Training  Graduates,  249  Trainee  Discharges  (TDP),  1,857  Normal  Discharges 
(ETS),  505  Chapter  (Adverse)  Discharges,  and  655  PCSs.  The  remaining  199 
respondents  were  not  used  in  the  analyses  reported  in  this  paper.  Only  the 
responses  from  the  soldiers  who  were  ETS,  TDP,  or  Adverse  discharges  were 
analyzed  in  this  report.  The  results  presented  here  are  preliminary  and  should 
be  interpreted  with  caution. 

4.2.1.  Motives  for  Leaving  the  Army 

To  assess  the  relative  importance  of  motives  for  leaving  the  Army,  we  asked 
exiting  soldiers  to  rate  34  possible  reasons  for  their  separation  on  a  five  point 
scale  ranging  from  extremely  important  to  not  important.  Shown  in  Table  13  are 
the  top  ten  separation  reasons  for  those  who  were  leaving  the  Army  at  the  end  of 
their  first  tour  (i.e.,  ETS).  The  percentage  shown  for  each  item  in  Table  13  is  for 
those  respondents  who  rated  that  item  as  either  extremely  important  or  as  very 
important.  Also  shown  in  Table  13  are  the  ratings  of  the  same  items  for  those 
soldiers  who  were  leaving  the  Army  for  adverse  or  training  discharges. 

Except  for  sexual  harassment,  both  male  and  female  soldiers  seem  to  have  very 
similar  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave  the  service.  As  Table  13  shows,  both  male  and 
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female  soldiers  who  were  leaving  the  Army  seem  to  be  doing  so  primarily  because 
they  have  acquired  skills  that  have  allowed  them  to  compete  successfully  for 
civilian  jobs  or  because  they  wish  to  further  their  education.  Other  major 
reasons  for  leaving  the  Army  seem  to  center  around  poor  NCO  leadership  and  not 
being  able  to  ’’better  themselves”  as  they  had  expected  to  do  when  they  entered 
the  Army. 

Looking  at  the  results  in  Table  13,  one  is  immediately  struck  by  the  fact  that, 
despite  the  type  of  discharge  or  gender  of  the  respondent,  several  reasons  are 
consistently  cited  as  the  major  reasons  for  leaving  the  Army.  Not  being  treated 
with  respect,  unfair  treatment,  poor  NCO  leadership,  and  not  getting  credit  for 
doing  a  good  job  placed  high  on  the  list  of  reasons  for  leaving  the  service  for 
everyone  who  is  leaving  the  Army.  These  are  some  of  the  same  intrinsic  job 
characteristics  that  Paris  found  to  influence  late  initial  terra  attrition  and 
reenlistment  plans  [15].  Poor  NCO  leadership  may  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
laick  of  respect,  unfair  treatment,  and  lack  of  performance  recognition  that  these 
soldiers  feel  they  experienced  while  they  were  in  the  service.  The  low  priority 
given  these  reasons  by  those  leaving  the  service  under  adverse  conditions  is 
surprising.  One  could  logically  expect  that  those  leaving  under  adverse 
conditions  would  tend  to  attribute  their  failure  to  the  Army  system  and  its 
authority  figures.  That  these  ”system  failure”  reascxis  are  given  high  priority 
by  those  who  have  successfully  completed  their  enlistment  tours  is  a  most 
disconcerting  surprise,  since  correction  of  NCO  leadership  problems  promises  to 
be  very  difficult  task. 
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Table  13. 

Top  Ten  Exit  Reasons 
by  Gender  and  Type  of  Discharge 


Percent  Males  Percent  Females 


Exit  Reason 

ETS 

ADV 

TDP 

ETS 

ADV 

TDP 

GOOD  CIVILIAN  JOB 

52.8 

60.0 

55.7 

49.8 

♦ 

42.6 

NO  RESPECT 

50.9 

48.8 

51.5 

51.9 

60.0 

50.0 

NO  CREDIT  FOR  GOOD  JOB 

48.1 

40.4 

38.9 

46.1 

60.0 

40.7 

POOR  NCOS 

46.6 

* 

« 

45.1 

♦ 

33.3 

GO  TO  SCHOOL/COLLEGE 

45.1 

41.3 

41.7 

51.4 

• 

42.6 

FAMILY  SEPARATION 

43.7 

50.0 

52.0 

42.8 

80.0 

42.6 

UNFAIR  TREATMENT 

42.9 

* 

41.5 

45.3 

m 

38.9 

CAN’T  GET  EDUCATION 

41.7 

* 

* 

39.9 

m 

* 

LOW  PAY 

41.3 

43.5 

40.4 

42.0 

m 

* 

OFFICERS  DON'T  CARE 

39.1 

* 

* 

♦ 

* 

SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 

* 

* 

* 

37.3 

• 

•  Not  Among  the  Top  Ten  Reasons  for  That  Exit  Group. 

Since  gender  differences  in  attrition  were  not  the  major  focus  of  this  paper,  we 
included  only  male  high  school  graduates  who  were  in  or  completing  their  first 
enlistment  tour  in  our  remaining  analyses  of  motives  and  incentives  for  leaving 
the  Army.  Most  of  the  soldiers  we  surveyed,  about  71  %,  were  leaving  the  Army  at 
the  end  of  their  first  enlistment  tour.  About  20%  of  those  we  surveyed  were 
leaving  under  an  adverse  discharge,  and  about  8%  were  leaving  under  TDP 
discharges.  As  Table  14  indicates,  there  were  slight  differences  in  the  type  of 
discharge  received  by  two  year  soldiers  and  those  who  had  enlisted  for  longer 
tours.  Not  surprisingly,  those  enlisting  for  two  years  were  slightly  more  likely 
to  finish  their  tour  of  duty  than  were  those  who  had  enlisted  for  longer  tours.  The 
discharge  rate  for  adverse  reasons  is  lower  for  the  two  tour  year  soldiers,  but 
they  have  a  higher  TDP  rate  than  do  those  who  enlist  for  longer  tours  of  duty. 
These  results  are  consistent  with  our  hypothesis  that  those  serving  a  shorter 
enlistment  tour  should  be  more  likely  to  complete  that  tour.  That  shorter  tour 
soldiers  have  a  lower  adverse  discharge  rate  is  very  encouraging,  since  reasons 
that  produce  this  type  of  discharge  are  often  difficult  to  correct. 
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Table  14 


Differences  in  Discharge  Rates  for 
Male  High  School  Graduates  by 
Enlistment  Tour  Length 

Tour  Length  ETS  ADVERSE  TDP  HARDSHIP 

Two  Years  75%  13%  12%  0% 

Three  or  Four  Years  71%  20%  8%  1% 

Table  15  shows  the  top  ten  reas<xis  why  male  high  school  graduates  say  that  they 
are  leaving  the  Army.  There  are  clear  and  marked  differences  between  the  two 
year,  citizen  soldiers  and  the  soldiers  who  enlisted  for  longer  tours.  To  go  to 
school  is  the  number  one  reason  why  the  two  year  soldier  says  he  is  leaving  the 
Army.  Getting  a  good  civilian  job  is  the  number  one  reason  why  the  soldier 
serving  a  longer  tour  says  he  is  leaving  the  Army.  These  result  are  consistent 
with  our  hypothesis  that  the  citizen  soldier  would  be  leaving  the  Army 
primarily  to  finish  his  education.  Both  the  two  year  and  longer  tour  soldiers  are 
in  t^reement  cai  the  second  through  the  fifth  most  important  reascKis  why  they  are 
exitir^  the  Army.  As  we  have  seen  earlier,  these  reascais  seem  to  revolve  around  a 
perceived  lack  of  good  NCO  leadership  and  unfair,  demeaning  treatment. 

Table  16  shows  the  same  information  as  in  Table  15,  for  ETS,  Adverse,  and  TDP 
discharges.  While  one  would  expect  the  observed  high  rate  of  blaming  the  Army 
for  their  failures  from  the  Adverse  and  TDP  discharges,  those  who  are  exiting  the 
Army  after  successfully  completing  their  tours  voiced  the  same  complaints  albeit 
at  much  lower  rates. 
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Table  15. 


Major  Reasons  for  Leaving  the  Army  by  Tour  Length 

Two  Year  Tour  Longer  Tour 


Exit  Reason 

Percent  Rank 

Percent  Rank 

NO  RESPECT 

57 

2 

51 

2 

GOOD  CIVILIAN  JOB 

46 

6 

54 

1 

ARMY  NOT  FOR  ME 

44 

7 

40 

10 

POOR  NCOS 

52 

4 

46 

4 

NO  FREEDOM  AFTER  DUTY 

44 

7 

38 

11 

LOW  PAY 

31 

12 

42 

8 

NO  CREDIT  FOR  GOOD  JOB 

55 

3 

49 

3 

FAMILY  SEPARATION 

33 

11 

44 

6 

CAN'T  GET  EDUCATION 

43 

9 

42 

8 

UNFAIR  TREATMENT 

47 

5 

45 

5 

GOTO  SCHOOL/COLLEGE 

62 

1 

43 

7 

WORK  NOTINTERESTING/CHALLENGING  40 

10 

34 

14 

Boldface  numbers  indicate  tied  ranks 
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Table  16 


Major  Reasons  for  Leaving  the  Army  by 
Tour  Length  and  Type  of  Discharge 

Two  Year  Tour  Longer  Tour 


Exit  Reason  ETS 

ADV  TDP 

ETS 

ADV  TDP 

NO  RESPECT 

52% 

72% 

69% 

49% 

58% 

50% 

GOOD  CIVILIAN  JOB 

44 

39 

63 

54 

58 

53 

ARMY  NOT  FOR  ME 

38 

5 

69 

37 

48 

51 

POOR  NCOS 

51 

72 

38 

47 

52 

30 

NO  FREEDOM  AFTER  DUTY 

30 

47 

63 

36 

45 

38 

LOW  PAY 

27 

17 

69 

41 

49 

34 

NO  CREDIT  FOR  GOOD  JOB 

51 

61 

69 

47 

57 

41 

FAMILY  SEPARATION 

27 

45 

56 

40 

52 

54 

CAN’T  GET  EDUCATION 

41 

53 

44 

41 

47 

34 

UNFAIR  TREATMENT 

33 

67 

50 

42 

55 

43 

GO  TO  SCHOOL/COLLEGE 

65 

50 

63 

43 

45 

43 

WORK  NOT  INTERESTING/CHALLENGING 

40 

56 

25 

32 

45 

26 

4.2.2.  Reenlistment  Incentives  and  Disincentives 

In  order  to  assess  the  effects  of  various  reenlistment  incentives  and  disincentives, 
we  asked  exiting  male  high  school  graduates  to  tell  us  what  would  be  their 
strongest  reason  to  reenlist  if  they  were  to  reenlist,  and  what  would  be  the 
strongest  deterrent  to  reenlistment  for  them.  The  percent  of  respondents  selecting 
each  of  the  ten  reenlistment  incentives  we  asked  about  is  shown  in  Table  17. 
Clearly,  lack  of  job  satisfaction  is  the  most  important  reason  for  not  reenlisting  for 
both  two  year  soldiers  and  those  serving  longer  tours.  Its  obverse,  job 
satisfaction,  is  also  a  strong  reason  why  soldiers  would  consider  reenlisting.  This 
indicates  that  more  of  these  exiting  soldiers  might  be  retained  if  their  job 
satisfaction  could  be  increased. 

Pay  seems  to  be  an  equally  important  factor  for  those  serving  longer  tours,  in  that 
it  is  both  a  deterrent  to  reenlistment  and  considered  to  be  a  factor  that  would 
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encourage  these  soldiers  to  reenlist.  Two  year  soldiers  consider  pay  to  be  a  reason 
for  not  reenlisting,  yet  very  few  say  they  would  reenlist  for  pay.  For  all  soldiers, 
retirement  benefits  are  seen  as  strcmg  reasons  for  reenlisting  and  not  a  barrier  to 
reenlistment.  Apparently  retirement  benefits  are  seen  as  being  an  important 
incentive  for  reenlistment;  reenlistment  bonuses,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have 
little  meaning  for  the  soldiers  in  this  sample.  This  is  not  too  surprising,  since 
most  of  the  people  for  whom  bonuses  are  very  important  reenlistment  reasons 
probably  have  reenlisted,  and  therefore  would  not  be  included  in  our  sample. 


Table  17. 


Strongest  Reasons  for  Reenlisting 
or  Not  Reenlisting  for  Male  High  School  Graduates 
Who  are  Leaving  the  Army  at  the  End  of  Their  First  Tour 


Two  Year  Tour 


Reasons  Given 


Satisfaction  with  My  Job 
My  Pay 

Retirement  Pay  and  Benefits 
Quality  of  Medical  Care 
Quality  of  Gov't  Housing 
Trained  in  New  MOS 
Assignment  of  My  Choice 
Not  Being  Separated  From  Spouse 
Overseas  Assignment 
Getting  Reenlistment  Bonus 

5.0  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


Longer  Tour 
Reenlist  Not  Reenlist  Reenlist  Not  Reenlist 
18% 


5 

24 

3 
1 

14 

15 

4 
9 
7 


36% 

18 

3 

2 

7 
3 

8 
6 
8 
7 


26% 

11 

20 

5 
1 

11 

10 

4 

6 
6 


29% 

16 

8 

5 

4 

6 

10 

10 

5 
7 


Based  on  our  surveys  of  high  school  seniors  and  new  Army  recruits,  enlistment 
motives  seem  to  fall  into  four  major  categories:  those  directed  toward 
self-improvement,  those  oriented  toward  education  and  training,  those  centered 
around  patriotism,  and  those  clustering  around  getting  away  from  problems  in 
civilian  life.  Young  Americans  may  enlist  for  <me  or  more  of  these  major  motives. 
Not  surprisingly,  higher  AFQT  young  people  were  more  likely  to  have  enlisted  in 
order  to  further  their  education  and  training  than  were  lower  AFQT  people,  who 
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were  more  likely  to  have  enlisted  to  escape  problems  in  civilian  life  such  as 
unemployment. 

With  respect  to  patriotism,  our  results  tend  to  agree  with  those  of  Burk  and  Faris 
in  that  we  found  it  to  be  an  ever-present  motive  for  enlistment  that  seemed  to  be 
relatively  high  and  stable  across  a  variety  of  demographic,  cognitive,  and 
socio-economic  variables.  In  general,  young  Americans  seemed  to  see  military 
service  as  a  way  to  improve  themselves  as  well  as  a  way  to  serve  their  country. 
Apparently,  many  of  those  who  did  enlist  became  disillusioned  with  the  Army  as  a 
way  to  "better"  themselves.  This  disillusionment  seems  to  have  stemmed  from 
perceived  problems  with  the  Army's  NCO  leadership  and  from  a  lack  of  job 
satisfaction;  the  very  same  noneconomic  factors  that  Faris  has  shown  to  heavily 
influence  the  reenlistment  plans  of  enlisted  personnel  [15]. 

The  enlistment  incentives  that  the  Army  is  currently  offering,  seem  to  be  right  on 
target  in  providing  the  benefits  that  are  appealing  to  the  citizen  soldiery  who 
would  not  otherwise  choose  military  service.  Although  these  benefits,  the  two 
year  enlistment  and  the  ACF,  also  encourage  soldiers  to  leave  at  the  end  of  their 
first  enlistment,  they  attract  young  people  who  are  more  likely  to  complete  that 
first  enlistment.  The  enlistment  incentives  for  the  more  career-minded  young 
person  seem  to  be  already  in  place  in  all  the  U.S.  military  services  in  the  form  of 
retirement  and  other  military  fringe  benefits. 

Our  results  indicate  that  parents  (especially  fathers),  school  guidance 
counselors,  and  friends  were  the  people  who  were  key  influencers  in  the 
enlistment  decision  process  of  young  American  people.  Parents,  in  general,  were 
seen  by  their  children  as  being  important  sources  for  help  in  making  career 
decisions,  and  as  the  people,  other  than  themselves,  whom  they  wished  to  please 
most  with  their  career  decisions.  Although  young  Americans  also  sought 
information  from  their  parents  about  career  choices,  school  guidance  counselors 
were  their  main  sources  for  such  information. 

Fathers  were  seen  by  their  children  who  have  enlisted  as  being  more  positive 
about  a  son’s  enlistment  than  they  were  about  a  daughter’s  enlistment.  For 
mothers,  the  reverse  was  true.  Perhaps  mothers  saw  an  Army  enlistment  as  a  way 
for  their  daughters  to  make  their  way  in  what  has  traditionally  been  a  male 
dominated  domain. 

Friends  with  military  experience,  especially  those  who  have  been  in  the  Army, 
were  reported  by  new  recruits  to  have  been  very  positive  about  their  decision  to 
enlist.  This  is  somewhat  puzzling  in  that  so  many  of  the  soldiers  in  our  exit 
survey  expressed  disenchantment  with  their  Army  experience  at  the  end  of  their 
first  enlistment.  We  suspect  that  the  friends  with  Army  experience  who  were 
referenced  by  the  new  recruits  in  our  survey,  were  contemporaries  who  were 
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themselves  relatively  new  to  the  Army  and  had  not  as  yet  had  the  negative 
experiences  reported  by  the  exiting  soldiers.  We  have  not  yet  addressed  the  key 
influencers  of  the  attritiwi/ reenlistment  decision  process  in  our  research  efforts. 
We  are  beginning  to  examine  this  process  by  exploring  the  role  of  advertising  as 
aninfluencer  in  the  enlistment /reenlistment  decision  process  [16]. 

Our  hypotheses  with  respect  to  the  citizen  soldier  concept  were  largely  borne  out 
in  our  survey  results.  Those  high  school  seniors  who  were  interested  in  the  two 
year  option,  and  those  new  recruits  who  enlisted  under  the  Army’s  two  year 
enlistment  option  were  decidedly  different  from  their  counterparts  who  were  not 
interested  in  this  option.  High  school  seniors  interested  in  the  two  year  option 
were  more  likely  to  say  they  would  enlist  to  get  money  for  education  or  to  get  skill 
training.  The  major  reason  why  soldiers  actually  serving  two  year  tours  said 
they  enlisted  was  to  get  money  for  a  college  education.  Furthermore,  when  leaving 
the  Army,  these  citizen  soldiers  were  more  likely  to  say  they  were  leaving  to 
attend  school  than  were  their  longer  tour  counterparts.  We  think  that  ccoitinuing 
development  of  the  citizen  soldier  concept  will  provide  the  Army  with  some  very 
important  information  about  a  pool  of  potential  recruits  that  as  yet  has  been 
largely  untapped. 
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Introduction 


In  a  briefing  reported  in  the  8  November  1982  issue  of  Army  Times,  Dr. 
Robert  Lockman  of  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  (CNA)  suggests  that  the 
Aritiy  may  have  an  unfair,  competitive  edge  in  recruiting  over  the  other 
services.  In  his  briefing  Dr.  Lockman  states  that  the  Army  College  Fund 
(ACF)  formerly  called  Ultra-VEAP,  increased  numbers  of  Army  recruiters, 
enlistment  bonuses,  and  reduced  federal  spending  for  youth  training 
programs  have  given  the  Army  a  decided  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  in  recruiting  non-prior  service  male  AFQT  1-3A  high 
school  diploma  graduates  (HSDG)--the  recruits  most  sought  after  by  all  of 
the  services.  Of  the  issues  raised,  three  of  the  four  are  military  issues, 
i .e. ,  ACF,  enlistment  bonuses,  and  number  of  recruiters.  In  the  Army  Times 
article  and  in  a  personal  interview,  Dr.  Lockman  stressed  two  of  these 
factors  as  being  of  overriding  concern— the  ACF  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Army  recruiters  in  the  last  two  years.  This  paper  will  briefly 
outline  Dr.  Lockman' s  approach  and  arguments,  then  describe  some 
limitations  of  his  study,  and  finally  present  relevant  data  from  other 
research  projects  that  have  examined  the  impact  of  the  variables  of  concern 
to  Dr,  Lockman. 

Lockman*  s  Study 

Summa  ry 

Lockman  estimated  the  effect  of  the  Army's  recruitment  initiatives  on 
the  number  of  1-3A  HSDG  contracts  in  all  four  services  by  using  an 
enlistment  supply  model  developed  by  CNA.  The  model  predicts  contracts  for 
all  services  by  Navy  Recruiting  Districts.  The  predictors  in  the  model 
are:  number  of  recruiters,  civilian/military  pay  for  youth,  youth 
unemployment  rate,  federal  spending  for  youth  training  programs  by  the 
Employment  and  Training  Administration  (ETA),  and  proxies  for  FY81  and  82. 
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The  proxy  variables  were  used  to  pick  up  changes  attributable  to  Ultra-VEAP 
which  became  operational  in  FY82.  Unfortunately,  as  Lockman  notes  these 
dummy/proxy  variables  pick  up  any  changes  during  these  years  that  are  not 
accounted  for  by  the  other  variables  in  the  model  and  are  uniquely 
associated  with  these  years.  This  means  that  things  other  than  Army 
programs  could  affect  these  variables  and  that  there  is  no  direct  test  of 
the  impact  of  Ultra-VEAP  in  the  study.  Lockman  used  this  CNA  supply  model 
in  the  following  ways: 

a.  To  identify  the  variables  accounting  for  greatest  variance  in 
predicting  NPS  male  1-3A  HSDG  contracts. 

b.  To  predict  the  number  of  NPS  male  1-3A  HSDG  contracts  for  each 
serivce  and  to  compare  the  predicted  numbers  to  the  actual  numbers  by 
service  by  year. 

c.  To  predict  the  percentage  of  NPS  male  1-3A  HSDG  contracts  obtained 
by  each  service  relative  to  the  total  NPS  male  contracts  and  to  compare  the 
predicted  percentages  to  the  actual  percentages  obtained  by  each  service. 

He  reported  the  following  results  from  his  application  of  the  CNA 
model : 

a.  The  nimiber  of  recruiters  and  civilian  military  pay  were  the  most 
important  factors  in  producing  1-3A  HSDG  contracts.  However,  no  marginal 
utilities  or  correlation  coefficients/elasticities  are  reported. 

b.  The  number  of  1-3A  HSDG  contracts  for  all  four  services  were 
overpredicted  by  this  model  for  FY81  compared  to  FY80.  All  four  services 
had  fewer  contracts  in  FY81  than  the  model  predicted.  In  FY82  the  model 
overpredicted  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  underpredicted  for  the  Army 
and  Marines, 

c.  The  model  also  overpredicted  the  percentage  of  1-3A  HSDG  contracts 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  would  receive  in  FY81  and  82  relative  to  FY80  and 
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underpredicted  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps.  The  Army  received  28  percent 
more  "quality"  recruits  in  FY81  than  predicted  and  61  percent  more  in  FY82. 

Based  on  these  analyses.  Dr.  Lockman  concludes  that  these  results  are 
due  to  the  Army  Ultra-VEAP,  Army  enlistment  bonuses,  big  cuts  in  ETA,  and 
an  increase  in  Army  recruiters. 

Critique 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  enough  information  in  Lockman' s 
preliminary  paper  to  permit  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  CNA  model  (We  are 
in  the  process  of  obtaining  those  details  from  CNA).  In  spite  of  the  lack 
of  information  about  the  CNA  model  and  the  predictive  process  used,  several 
weaknesses  in  Dr.  Lockman' s  arguments  are  apparent. 

a.  Lockman' s  analyses  do  not  show  that  the  number  of  Army  recruiters 
have  a  differential  impact  on  Army  acquisition  of  NPS  male  1-3A  HSDG 
contracts.  Lockman  reports  that  the  number  of  recruiters  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  producing  1-3A  HSDG  contracts,  but  it  is  not 
clear  how  that  factor  works.  Based  on  results  verbally  reported  to  us  by 
Dr.  Lockman,  it  appears  that  increases  in  Army  recruiters  may  have  had  a 
positive  effect  on  the  proportion  of  "quality"  recruits  taken  by  other 
services.  Therefore,  it  may  be  that  an  increase  in  Army  recruiters 
increases  the  efforts  of  the  other  services  and  thereby  increases  total  DoD 
output.  Careful  examination  of  this  possibility  must  be  deferred  until  the 
CNA  releases  their  procedures  and  results. 

b.  The  results  from  the  CNA  model  indicate  that  the  Army  has  improved 
in  the  number  of  1-3A  HSDG  NPS  males  contracted  relative  to  its 
predictions.  There  is  no  direct  test  of  the  impact  of  Army  educational 
incentives  and  special  enlistment  bonuses  presented  by  Dr.  Lockman.  The 
assertion  that  the  ACF  is  responsible  for  the  Arniy's  increases  at  the 
expense  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  is  based  on  speculation  about  the  nature 
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and  operation  of  the  dummy/proxy  variables  he  used.  It  is  unclear  what 
these  dummy/proxy  variables  represent.  Dr.  Lockman  says  they  represent  the 
ACF  and  bonuses.  They  could  just  as  easily  represent  the  push  by  the  Army 
to  recruit  NPS  1-3A  male  HSDGs  that  began  in  October  of  1980  with  the 
advent  of  the  Army's  Targeted  Recruiting.  More  importantly,  even  if  these 
dummy/proxy  variables  do  represent  the  ACF  and  bonuses,  he  presents  no 
direct  evidence  that  they  increase  Army  "quality"  enlistments  at  the 
expense  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  A  clearer  picture  of  what  has  happened 
can  be  obtained  by  examining  the  data  presented  by  Dr.  Lockman. 

First,  all  services  decreased  goals  for  the  total  number  of  NPS  males 
from  the  period  of  FY80  to  82  as  shown  in  Table  1.  The  Army  and  Marines 
decreased  goals  from  FY80  to  FY81  and  FY81  to  FY82  while  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  increased  goals  from  FY80  to  FY81  and  then  decreased. 

Second,  all  services  gained  in  the  percentage  of  NPS  male  1-3A  HSDG 
contracts  relative  to  their  own  goals  for  NPS  males  during  the  period  FY80 
to  FY82.  Table  2  shows  NPS  male  HSDG  1-3A  contracts  achieved  as  a  percent 
of  total  NPS  male  goals  for  each  of  the  services  for  FY80,  FY81,  and  FY82 
as  taken  from  Lockman' s  paper.  As  can  be  seen,  the  Army  has  the  lowest 
percentage  of  these  contracts  of  all  services  for  all  years.  With  the 
exception  of  FY81  where  Navy  and  Air  Force  percentages  dropped  10  and  16 
percent  respectively,  all  services  have  shown  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  NPS  1-3A  male  HSDGs  since  1980.  The  Army's  percentage  has  risen  sharply 
since  1980;  however,  the  most  dramatic  rise  occurred  from  FY81  to  FY82 
(16%)  but  it  is  no  more  dramatic  than  the  16%  rise  for  the  Navy  and  Marines 
and  the  24%  rise  for  the  Air  Force,  It  appears  that  all  services  improved 
their  positions  in  FY82  and  by  approximately  equal  percentages.  The  Army 
still  lags  far  behind  the  other  services  even  with  this  dramatic  increase. 
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Third,  the  percentage  of  the  total  1-3A  HSDG  NPS  male  contracts 
obtained  by  each  of  the  services  relative  to  the  DoD  total  of  1-3A  HSDG  NPS 
male  contracts  changed  during  the  FY80  to  FY82  period.  This  was  not 
computed  or  reported  by  Lockman,  but  was  calculated  easily  from  the  data 
presented.  Table  3  presents  actual  NPS  male  1-3A  HSDG  contracts  for  each 
service  for  the  FY80  to  FY82  time  period  (obtained  from  Lockman).  Table  4 
shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  male  NPS  1-3A  HSDG  contracts,  or  "market 
share",  obtained  by  each  service  for  these  years.  No  service  had  a 
significant  shift  in  market  share  of  the  total  1-3A  contracts  from  FY80  to 
FY81.  From  FY81  to  FY82  the  Air  Force  experienced  a  5%  drop  in  1-3A  market 
share  while  the  Army  increased  by  6%,  and  the  Navy  and  Marines  remained 
relatively  constant.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  in  Table  4  are  the  market 
shares  that  would  be  expected  if  all  services  had  shared  equally  in  numbers 
of  NPS  male  1-3A  HSDG  contracts,  weighted  by  size  of  their  respective  NPS 
male  recruiting  missions.  Once  again  the  Army  clearly  lags  behind  the 
other  services.  The  Air  Force,  as  usual,  has  a  much  higher  market  share 
than  it  would  have  under  conditions  of  an  equal  "quality"  distribution. 

The  Navy  seems  to  be  relatively  close  to  a  market  share  parity.  The 
Marines,  as  the  Air  Force,  enjoy  a  higher  than  expected  market  share. 

c.  Finally,  while  Dr.  Lockman  feels  that  the  Army  increase  in 
"quality"  enlistments  is  due  to  its  unfair  recruiting  advantages,  he  has  no 
ready  explanation  for  the  concurrent,  albeit  smaller,  rise  in  Marine 
"quality"  enlistments. 

Other  Relevant  Research 

The  effects  of  the  ACF  on  recruiting  for  all  services  were  directly 
evaluated  in  an  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  sponsored 
experiment  during  FY81  (Polich,  Fernandez  &  Orvis,  1982).  The  results  of 
this  major  experiment  are  clear.  The  Army  experienced  a  gain  in  NPS  1-3A 
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male  HSDG  enlistments  with  the  use  of  the  Ultra-VEAP  kicker,  now  called  the 
ACF.  No  corresponding  declines  in  enlistments  were  experienced  by  the  Navy 
or  Air  Force.  In  fact.  Navy  recruiters  in  ACF  test  areas  did  better  than 
Navy  recruiters  in  areas  where  the  ACF  was  not  used!  This  experiment  also 
showed  that  Army  recruiting  of  "quality"  recruits  was  less  successful  when 
the  Army  had  no  competitive  edge.  In  summary,  this  research  experimentally 
demonstrated  that  Army  "quality"  enlistments  were  increased  under  the  ACF 
with  no  detriment  to  other  services.  Elimination  of  an  educational  benefit 
competitive  edge  produced  increased  "quality"  enlistments  in  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  at  the  expense  of  Army  "quality"  enlistments. 

Recent  ARI  research  by  Dale  and  Gilroy  (1982)  also  needs  to  be 
considered.  In  this  research,  a  multiple  regression  model  was  developed  to 
predict  Army  accessions  as  a  function  of  a  variety  of  economic  and 
organizational  variables.  The  ACF  and  number  of  recruiters  were  among  the 
predictor  variables  used  in  this  model.  Results  from  this  research  are 
counter  to  the  CNA  results  in  that  numbers  of  recruiters  was  not  a 
significant  variable  in  predicting  percentage  of  NFS  HSDG  males.  The  ACF 
variable  showed  a  large  and  statistically  significant  positive  relationship 
to  the  percentage  of  NFS  HSDG  males  obtained  by  the  Army  and  was  unrelated 
to  recruiting  results  in  the  other  services. 

Finally,  a  project  currently  in  progress  at  ARI  has  relevance  to  this 
issue  as  well.  In  May  through  August  1982,  ARI  conducted  a  survey  of 
people  entering  the  Army  to  determine  what  factors  had  influenced  their 
decisions  to  enlist.  We  have  completed  a  partial  evaluation  of  about  60% 
of  those  questionnaires  (see  Elig,  Gade,  &  Shields,  1982).  Results 
indicate  that  the  ACF  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  enlistment  bonuses  do 
encourage  a  small  number  of  1-3A  NFS  HSDGs  to  join  the  Army  over  other 
services. 
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With  respect  to  the  ACF,  we  asked  respondents  to  indicate  what  they 
would  have  done  if  the  Army  did  not  offer  an  additional  education  bonus 
('* «6» >  the  ACF)  for  their  MOS.  Table  5  shows  the  overall  responses  of 
those  NPS  1-3A  HSDGs  to  this  question.  In  this  table  "takers"  are  those 
individuals  whose  ARS  data  indicated  that  they  were  getting  the  ACF. 
"Nontakers"  are  those  whose  ARS  data  indicated  that  they  were  not  getting 
the  ACF.  Approximately  5%  of  the  takers  indicated  that  they  would  have 
joined  another  service  without  the  ACF.  Almost  9%  said  they  would  not  have 
joined  any  service.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  2%  of  nontakers 
indicated  that  they  would  also  have  joined  another  service  and  another  2% 
indicated  they  would  not  have  joined  any  service.  It  is  probably 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  responses  of  the  nontakers  represent  system 
"noise"  (e.g,,  those  who  misunderstood  the  question  or  were  careless  in 
their  answers  or  whose  information  was  miscoded  in  the  ARS).  If  we 
subtract  these  erroneous  responses  from  their  corresponding  elements  for 
takers,  we  probably  get  a  "truer"  picture  of  responses  here.  The  results 
being  that  about  4%  of  the  takers  say  they  would  have  joined  another 
service  and  about  7%  say  they  would  not  have  joined  any  service. 

As  Tables  6  and  7  show,  the  ACF  may  have  different  effects  on 
different  categories  of  recruits.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  two  year 
enlistment  recruits  are  very  different  from  three  and  four  year  recruits  in 
what  they  say  they  would  have  done  without  the  ACF.  If  we  adjust  the  taker 
percentages  for  errors  (based  on  nontaker  responses  as  before),  only 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  two-year  recruits  say  they  would  not  have 
joined  any  service  compared  to  about  3%  and  5%  for  three-  and  four-year 
recruits  respectively. 

With  respect  to  AFQT  category.  Table  7  shows  a  distinct  difference 
between  3A  category  recruits  and  those  in  the  upper  two  categories.  Again 
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adjusting  for  presumed  error,  about  1%  of  category  3A  recruits  and  about  5% 
of  the  category  I  &  II  recruits  say  they  would  have  joined  another  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  about  4%  of  the  3As  and  about  8%  of  the  I  &  Ils  say  they 
would  not  have  joined  any  service  at  all. 

Table  8  shows  the  results  of  a  question  designed  to  assess  the  effects 
of  the  enlistment  bonus.  The  Bonus  group  includes  those  who  reported  they 
were  getting  a  bonus  or  were  not  sure  and  whose  ARS  records  showed  they 
were  getting  a  bonus.  The  No  Bonus  group  represents  those  who  reported 
they  were  getting  a  bonus  or  were  not  sure  and  whose  ARS  data  showed  they 

were  not  getting  a  bonus.  After  adjusting  the  Bonus  group  by  the  No  Bonus 

group  responses,  about  2%  of  all  recruits  said  they  would  have  joined  other 
services  and  about  4%  said  they  would  not  have  joined  any  service. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Lockman's  briefing  suggesting  that  the  Army's  education  incentives, 
special  enlistment  bonuses,  and  increased  recruiting  strength  are  giving 
the  Army  an  unfair  competitive  edge  that  may  lead  to  the  detriment  of  the 

Navy  and  Air  Force  is  unsupported  by  the  analyses  he  has  reported  to  date. 

A  review  of  three  recent,  relevant  research  projects  suggests  that  the 
question  is  more  complex  than  it  inititally  seems.  It  appears  that  the 
dominant  effect  of  the  ACF  and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  enlistment  bonuses 
is  to  encourage  NPS  1-3A  HSDGs  to  join  the  Army  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  joined  any  service.  How  much  of  an  impact  these  Army  programs  have  on 
other  services  is  still  not  clear.  Polich^al.  (1982)  showed  that  the 
ACF  helped  the  Army  without  adversely  affecting  the  other  services  (it 
actually  seems  to  have  helped  the  Navy!).  However,  the  ARI  survey  results 
indicate  that  some  NPS  1-3A  HSDGs  join  the  Army  over  other  services  due  to 
the  ACF  and  enlistment  bonuses.  It  may  be  that  the  ACF  produces  some 
crossover  enlistments  for  the  Army,  but  its  main  effect  seems  to  be  to 
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encourage  enlistments  in  all  military  services.  Promotion  of  the  Army's 
ACF  may  have  a  "spill  over"  effect  of  arousing  interest  in  all  military 
education  enlistment  incentives.  Further  analyses  of  the  ARI  survey  data 
should  provide  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  effects  of  the  ACF  and 
enlistment  bonuses.  Presumably,  the  Rand  study  of  enlistment  bonuses  now 
underway  will  shed  some  light  on  these  issues  as  well. 
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TABLE  1 


NPS  MALE  FINAL  GOALS  (000) 


FY80 

FY81 

FY82 

NAVY 

77.1 

81.9 

71.5 

AIR  FORCE 

57.9 

63.2 

48.3 

ARMY 

135.0 

98.5 

100.5 

MARINES 

39.6 

38.1 

36.5 

SOURCE:  LOCKMAN,  1982 
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TABLE  2 


SOURCE: 


NPS  MALE  1-3A  HSD6  CONTRACTS  ACHIEVED 
AS  PERCENT  OF  NPS  MALE  GOALS 

FY80 

FY81 

FY82 

NAVY 

57% 

47% 

63% 

AIR  FORCE 

83% 

67% 

91% 

ARMY 

25% 

34% 

50% 

MARINES 

60% 

62% 

78% 

LOCKMAN  1982 
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TABLE  3 


ACTUAL  NPS  MALE  1-3A 
HSDG  CONTRACTS  (000) 


FY80 

FY81 

FY82 

NAVY 

44.2 

38.1 

45.2 

AIR  FORCE 

47.9 

42.5 

44.2 

ARMY 

34.2 

33.8 

50.6 

MARINES 

23.8 

23.7 

28.5 

SOURCE:  LOCKMAN,  1982 


TABLE  4 


MARKET 

SHARE  OF  NPS  1-3A 
BY  SERVICE 

CONTRACTS 

FY80 

FY81 

FY82 

NAVY 

29%  (25%) 

28%  (29%) 

27%  (28%) 

AIR  FORCE 

32%  (19%) 

31%  (22%) 

26%  (19%) 

ARMY 

23%  (44%) 

24%  (35%) 

30%  (39%) 

MARINES 

16%  (13%) 

17%  (14%) 

17%  (14%) 
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TABLE  5 

EFFECT  OF  ACF  ON  NPS  1-3A  HSDGs 


Suppose  the  job  you  signed  up 
for  did  not  pay  an  extra  VEAP 
education  bonus.  What  would 


have  done?  (Mark  one) 

ACF  TAKERS 
n=809 

ACF  NONTAKERS 
n=494 

Signed  up  for  the  same  job 
anyway. 

28.4 

14.0 

Signed  up  for  a  different 
job  in  the  Army. 

29.9 

5.9 

Tried  to  join  a  different 
service. 

5.2 

1.6 

Not  enlisted  at  all. 

8.7 

1.8 

Does  not  apply  to  me;  I  am 
not  getting  an  education  bonus. 

37.8 

76.7 

100% 

100% 

TABLE  6 


EFFECT  OF  ACF  ON  NPS  1-3A  HSDGs 
BY  TERM  OF  ENLISTMENT 


Suppose  the  job  you  signed  up 
for  did  not  pay  an  extra  VEAP 

ENLISTMENT 

TERM 

education  bonus.  What  would 
you  have  done?  (Mark  one) 

2 

3 

4 

ACF  TAKERS 

n=230 

n=199 

n=380 

Signed  up  for  the  same  job 
anyway. 

19.1 

27.6 

34.5 

Signed  up  for  a  different 
job  in  the  Army. 

18.7 

17.6 

21.8 

Tried  to  join  a  different 
service. 

9.6 

2.5 

3.9 

Not  enl isted  at  all . 

15.2 

5.5 

6.3 

Does  not  apply  to  me;  I  am 
not  getting  an  education  bonus. 

37.4 

46.7 

33.4 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

ACF  NONTAKERS 

n=22 

n=232 

n=240 

Signed  up  for  the  same  job 
anyway. 

18.2 

12.1 

15.4 

Signed  up  for  a  different 
job  in  the  Army. 

9.1 

5.2 

6.3 

Tried  to  join  a  different 
service. 

9.1 

1.7 

0.8 

Not  enl isted  at  all . 

4.5 

1.7 

1.7 

Does  not  apply  to  me;  I  am 
not  getting  an  education  bonus. 

59.1 

79.3 

75.8 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

16 


TABLE  7 


EFFECT  OF  ACF  ON  NPS  1-3A  HSDGs 
BY  AFQT 


Suppose  the  job  you  signed  up 

for  did  not  pay  an  extra  VEAP  AFQT 


education  bonus.  What  would 
you  have  done?  (Mark  one) 

1«2 

3A 

ACF  TAKERS 

n=558 

n=251 

Signed  up  for  the  same  job 
anyway. 

27.6 

30.3 

Signed  up  for  a  different 
job  in  the  Arrny, 

21.1 

17.1 

Tried  to  join  a  different 
service. 

5.6 

4.4 

Not  enlisted  at  all . 

10.0 

5.6 

Does  not  apply  to  me;  I  am 
not  getting  an  education  bonus. 

35.7 

42.6 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

ACF  NONTAKERS 

n=329 

n=165 

Signed  up  for  the  same  job 
anyway. 

12.2 

17.6 

Signed  up  for  a  different 
job  in  the  Army, 

5.8 

6.1 

Tried  to  join  a  different 
service. 

0.9 

3.0 

Not  enl isted  at  all , 

2.1 

1.2 

Does  not  apply  to  me;  I  am 
not  getting  an  education  bonus. 

79.0 

72.1 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 
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TABLE  8 


IMPORTANCE  OF  CASH  BONUSES 
FOR  NPS  1-3A  HSDG  RECRUITS 


Suppose  the  job  you  signed  up 
for  did  not  pay  a  cash  bonus. 
What  would  you  have  done? 
(Mark  one) 


Signed  up  for  the  same  job 
anyway. 

Signed  up  for  a  different 
job  in  the  Army. 

Tried  to  join  a  different 
service. 

Not  enlisted  at  all . 


BONUS  NO  BONUS 

n=765  n=378 

49  66 

38  27 


6  4 

7  3 


100%  100% 
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THE  ARMY  EXPERIENCE 

Understanding  the  enlistment  and  reenlistment  decision  making  processes 
of  America's  young  men  and  women  has  become  crucial  to  the  success 
of  the  "all  recruited"  Army.  Since  1982,  the  Army  Research  Institute 
(ARI)  has  been  actively  engaged  in  a  program  to  model  the 
enlistment/reenlistment  decision  making  processes  of  those  young  men 
and  women.  Initially,  this  effort  has  focussed  on  describing:  the 
motives  for  enlisting  or  not  enlisting  and  for  reenlisting  or  not 
reenlisting,  the  key  influencers  (people  and  advertising)  of  the  decision 
making  process,  and  the  incentives  that  interact  with  those  motives  and 
the  key  influencers  to  affect  the  enlistment/reenlistment  decision.  The 
purpose  for  the  modeling  this  decision  process  is  to  provide  Army  leaders 
with  information  they  can  use  to  effectively  and  efficiently  manage 
recruiting  and  retention  resources.  Early  research  in  modeling 

enlistment/reenlistment  decision  making  at  ARI  has  centered  around  a 
series  of  surveys  designed  to  identify  the  motives,  incentives,  and  key 
influencers  in  the  enlistment/reenlistment  decision  process.  This 

research  began  with  a  1982  survey  of  new  recruits  as  they  processed 
into  the  Army  at  the  reception  stations.  In  1983,  we  expanded  our 
knowledge  base  of  the  enlistment/reenlistment  decision  process  by 
conducting  two  surveys  in  addition  to  a  1983  version  of  the  new  recruit 
survey.  The  first  was  a  survey  of  high  school  seniors  that  used  many 
of  the  same  items  and  concepts  developed  in  the  new  recruit  surveys  of 
1982  and  1983.  This  effort  provided  us  with  a  look  at  the  pre¬ 

enlistment  decision  making  motives  and  processes  of  young  men  and 
women.  The  second  survey  of  1983  was  an  exit  survey  of  separating 
soldiers  at  the  major  Army  transfer  points.  The  purpose  of  this  survey 
effort  was  to  provide  information  on  how  and  why  people  had  made  the 

decision  to  leave  the  Army.  Because  of  his  continuing  concern  for  the 

impact  of  Army  service  on  its  veterans,  the  results  of  the  1983  Exit 
Survey  were  briefed  to  Army  Secretary  John  0.  Marsh, Jr.  in  July, 
1984.  As  a  result  of  that  briefing,  Mr.  Marsh  directed  ARI  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  recently  separated  Army  veterans  to  gather  information  on 
how,  in  retrospect,  they  view  their  Army  experience,  and  to  determine 
their  willingness  to  function  as  Army  "alumni . " 

The  Surveys 

The  following  is  a  description  of  each  of  the  megor  survey  efforts  that 
ARI  has  conducted  leading  up  to  the  Army  Experience  Survey  of  1985. 
Since  the  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  the  Army  Experience  Survey,  only 
brief  descriptions  are  given  for  the  High  School  Survey,  the  New  Recruit 


Surveys,  and  the  Exit  Survey.  These  descriptions  are  limited  to  those 
findings  that  have  implications  for  the  results  of  the  Army  Experience 
Survey.  A  detailed  description  and  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the 
Army  Experience  Survey  are  given. 

ARI  High  School  Survey 

In  the  1983  survey  of  1329  male  and  female  high  school  seniors  we 
found  that  the  reasons  they  would  consider  enlisting  in  a  military 
service  clustered  around  four  main  factors:  Self-improvement, 

Education,  Escaping  Civilian  Problems,  and  Patriotism.  The  single 
leading  reason  for  considering  enlistment  was  part  of  the  self- 

improvement  cluster  of  items  —  getting  a  chance  to  better  oneself. 
Two  other  items,  getting  trained  in  a  skill  and  getting  money  for  college 
were  the  next  two  most  highly  rated  items,  and  both  were  part  of  the 
Education  cluster. 

ARI  New  Recruit  Surveys 

In  the  1982  and  1983  New  Recruit  Surveys  we  surveyed  over  14,000 
new  recruits  about  their  reasons  for  having  enlisted.  Like  the  high 
school  students,  their  reasons  also  formed  four  main  factors:  Self- 
improvement  by  being  a  Soldier,  Education,  Economics,  and  Escaping 
Civilian  Problems.  As  in  the  high  school  survey,  a  chance  to  better 
oneself,  part  of  the  self-improvement  factor,  was  the  most  frequently 

selected  reason  for  enlisting.  The  enlistment  reasons  of  money  for 

college  and  getting  skill  training  were  found  in  two  separate  factors. 
Education  and  Economics  respectively  for  new  recruits.  Patriotism  was 
not  a  separate  item  for  new  recruits,  as  it  had  been  for  high  school 
students,  but  was  part  of  the  self-improvement  factor. 

ARI  Exit  Survey 

In  the  1983  Exit  Survey,  we  surveyed  a  little  over  1,800  first  term 
soldiers  as  they  returned  to  civilian  life  in  1983.  Most  told  us  that  they 
were  leaving  to  get  a  civilian  job  or  to  resume  their  education; 
However,  a  significant  number  told  us  they  were  leaving  because  of 
perceived  leadership  problems. 

Army  Experience  Survey 

We  conducted  the  Army  Experience  Survey  between  March  and  July, 
1985  to  find  out  how  Army  veterans  felt  about  their  military  service. 
For  the  major  thrust  of  this  effort,  we  surveyed  2,566  veterans  who 
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had  successfully  completed  their  first  term  of  service  and  left  the  Army 
within  the  last  three  years.  The  results  of  this  survey  were  very 
encouraging  in  that  most  (87%)  of  the  veterans  felt  that  their  Army 
service  had  been  valuable  to  them  and  that,  if  given  the  chance,  nearly 
three  quarters  of  them  said  they  would  join  the  Army  all  over  again. 
In  general,  first  term  veterans  reported  that  the  most  valuable  thing 
about  their  Army  service  was  the  self-growth  that  they  had  experienced 
as  a  result  of  their  Army  enlistment.  They  said  that  the  Army  had  a 
positive  impact  on  such  things  as:  pride  in  self  (87%),  self  confidence 
(86%),  self-discipline  (84%),  establishing  independence  (75%),  and  ability 
to  make  new  friends  (70%).  They  also  reported  that  the  Army  had  a 
positive  impact  on  general  work  skills  such  as:  developing  leadership 
ability  (85%),  ability  to  work  with  others  (85%),  respect  for  authority 
(76%),  and  openness  to  new  ideas  (72%).  Sixty-four  percent  of  these 
Army  veterans  also  reported  that  the  Army  had  a  positive  impact  on 
their  job  skills;  however,  this  positive  impact  was  significantly  less 
than  for  any  of  the  self-development  or  general  job  skills  items. 
Furthermore,  over  68%  of  these  veterans  also  said  that  their  Army  job 
skills  were  either  dissimilar  or  very  dissimilar  from  their  current  civilian 
job  requirements. 

It  seems  that  Army  veterans  value  their  Army  service  more  for  the 
self-growth  they  feel  it  fostered  and  for  the  general  work  skills  they 
developed  than  for  any  job  specific  skills  they  acquired.  This  hypothesis 
is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  87%  of  the  veterans  who 
reported  that  their  service  was  valuable  to  them,  73%  said  that  it  had 
been  valuable  because  of  the  self-growth  they  experienced,  24%  said  it 
had  been  valuable  for  the  interpersonal  relationships  and  skills  they  had 
developed,  24%  also  said  that  they  were  happy  with  the  life  style  they 
had  experienced  and  treatment  they  had  received  in  the  Army.  Only 
13%  said  it  had  been  valuable  for  the  job  fulfillment  or  in-service 
training/education  they  had  received.  Furthermore,  66%  of  these 
veterans  said  that  the  job  skills  they  learned  in  the  Army  were  different 
from  those  required  in  their  current  jobs.  Of  the  13%  of  the  Army 
veterans  who  reported  that  their  Army  experience  had  not  been 
valuable  for  them,  60%  said  that  the  reason  it  had  not  been  valuable 
was  due  to  their  inability  to  get  the  the  job  fulfillment,  training  or 
education  that  they  had  wanted.  Thirty-four  percent  said  that  they 
were  unhappy  with  the  Army  life  style  or  treatment  they  had  received, 
and  18%  said  that  negative  experiences  —  especially  unmet  expectations 
were  the  reasons  why  they  didn't  value  their  Army  experience.  As 
might  be  expected,  most  of  these  veterans  (84%)  also  felt  that  the  job 
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skills  they  had  learned  in  the  Army  were  different  from  those  required 
in  their  civilian  jobs. 

When  we  asked  veterans  to  tell  us  whether  they  were  more  likely  to 
learn  a  valuable  skill  or  trade  in  the  Army  or  in  civilian  life,  we  got 
additional  evidence  that  supports  our  hypothesis  that  having  an 
opportunity  for  self-development  and  to  learn  general  job  skills  are  the 
main  benefits  that  one  term  soldiers  feel  they  get  from  their  Army 
service.  Of  those  veterans  who  said  that  their  Army  experience  was 
valuable  to  them,  most  (49%)  felt  that  the  Army  and  civilian  life  were 
equally  likely  to  provide  skill  training  opportunities,  22%  said  that  these 
opportunities  were  more  likely  to  be  found  in  civilian  life,  and  29%  felt 
they  were  more  likely  in  the  Army.  Thus  these  veterans  felt  that  the 
Army  was  valuable  primarily  for  the  self-development  opportunities  it 
offered,  and  that  the  Army  was  not  any  more  likely  than  civilian  life  to 
provide  skill  training  opportunities.  The  results  were  very  different  for 
those  who  said  that  their  Army  experience  had  not  been  valuable  to 
them.  The  meijority  (48%)  of  this  group  said  that  skill  training 
opportunities  were  more  likely  in  civilian  life.  Thirty-seven  percent  said 
they  were  equally  likely,  and  only  15%  said  the  opportunities  were 
better  in  the  Army.  When  asked  what  effect  the  Army  had  on 
development  of  job  skills,  71%  of  those  who  rated  their  Army  experience 
as  valuable  said  the  effect  was  positive,  25%  said  it  had  no  effect,  and 
4%  said  it  was  negative.  Again,  the  results  for  those  who  didn't  find 
their  Army  service  valuable  are  very  different.  For  this  group,  24% 
said  the  Army  had  a  positive  effect  on  their  job  skills,  54%  said  it  had 
no  effect,  and  23%  said  the  effect  was  negative.  We  found  even  greater 
differences  when  we  asked  our  first  term  veterans  where  they  were 
more  likely  to  enjoy  their  work,  in  the  Army  or  in  civilian  life.  For 
those  for  whom  the  Army  was  a  valuable  experience,  56%  said  that 
enjoying  your  work  was  equally  likely  in  the  Army  and  in  civilian  life, 
30%  thought  it  would  be  more  likely  in  civilian  life,  and  14%  said  it 
would  be  more  likely  in  the  Army.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  those  for 
whom  Army  service  was  not  valuable  said  that  enjoying  your  work  was 
more  likely  in  civilian  life,  35%  felt  it  was  equal,  and  only  6%  said  it 
was  more  likely  in  the  Army.  When  we  asked  first  term  veterans  to 
rate  the  importance  of  23  potential  reasons  for  leaving  the  service,  those 
who  felt  their  Army  experience  wasn't  valuable  rated  "not  enough 
chance  to  do  interesting/challenging  work"  as  their  fifth  most  important 
reason  for  leaving;  while  those  who  felt  their  Army  service  was  valuable 
rated  this  reason  as  eighth  on  their  list.  When  we  asked  these  veterans 
tell  us  what  one  thing  the  Army  could  have  done  to  keep  them  in, 
those  who  rated  the  Army  experience  as  not  valuable  were  more  likely 
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to  list  job  related  changes  than  were  those  who  rated  the  experience  as 
valuable  (17.8%  vs.  13.3%).  They  were  also  more  likely  to  list  job 
related  changes  when  asked  in  what  ways  the  Army  could  be  improved 
for  future  enlistees  (14.9%  vs.  10.1%). 

These  results  indicate  that  those  who  value  their  Army  experience  are 
positive  about  it  on  almost  all  levels  but  are  most  positive  about  the 
opportunities  for  self-development  and  learning  general  work  skills. 
They  are  least  positive  about  the  opportunities  to  learn  skills  that 
directly  related  to  their  civilian  job  requirements.  Those  who  didn't 
value  their  Army  experience  were  disappointed  in  the  lack  of  skill 
training  and  job  fulfillment  opportunities  available  to  them  in  the  Army, 
but  not  with  the  opportunities  for  self-development  in  other  areas. 
However,  it  may  be  that  those  who  didn’t  value  their  Army  experience 
are  those  who  have  trouble  adjusting  to  job  situations  whether  they  are 
in  the  Army  or  in  civilian  life.  For  example,  when  we  asked  first  term 
veterans  to  indicate  their  satisfaction  with  their  current  civilian  jobs, 
77%  of  those  who  found  their  Army  service  valuable  said  they  were 
satisfied;  while  only  70%  of  those  who  didn't  find  the  Army  valuable 
said  they  were  satisfied  with  their  current  jobs.  Furthermore,  veterans 
who  reported  their  Army  service  as  not  valuable  were  much  more  likely 
to  report  that  they  were  unemployed  and  looking  for  work  than  were 
those  veterans  who  rated  their  Army  experience  as  valuable. 

Women  and  minorities  may  be  an  important  exception  to  this 
hypothesis.  For  example,  a  significant  proportion  of  female  (36%)  and 
minority  -  Hispanic  (34%)  and  Black  (39%)  -  veterans  responded  that 
they  were  more  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  valuable  trade 
or  skill  in  the  Army  than  in  the  civilian  world.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  unemployment  figures  seem  to  bear  this  out.  Although  the 
average  unemployment  figure  during  April-June  1985  for  20-24  year  old 
Blacks  was  25.2%,  the  20-24  year  old  Black  veterans  we  surveyed 
reported  a  21.3%  unemployment  rate.  Furthermore,  Black  male 
veterans  in  this  age  group  are  more  likely  to  be  employed  in 
technical/sales  occupations  (28%)  than  are  Black  males  in  the  general 
population  (17%) .  Black  male  veterans  (20-24  year  olds)  are  no  more 
likely  than  their  non-veteran  counterparts  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
occupations  (23%). 


Summary 

From  the  results  of  our  1983  High  School  Survey  and  the  results  of  the 
1982  and  1983  New  Recruit  Surveys,  it  seems  clear  that  America's 
young  men  and  women  enter  Army  service  expecting,  most  of  all,  to 
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have  experiences  that  will  provide  them  with  the  opportunity  to  grow 
and  mature  as  they  learn  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  adulthood. 
Apparently  they  are  not  disappointed,  for  it  is  just  these  sorts  of 
experiences  that  they  report  having  and  valuing  the  most  during  their 
Army  service.  They  also  enter  the  Army  for  patriotic  reasons.  Again, 
they  are  not  disappointed.  The  vast  majority  of  Army  veterans  say 
they  are  proud  to  have  served  their  country  as  soldiers  and  that  they 
believe  that  the  Army  offered  them  a  unique  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country.  Although,  Army  veterans  report  that  are  not  likely  to  learn 
job  skills  that  directly  relate  to  the  requirements  of  the  jobs  that  they 
eventually  hold  as  civilians,  they  do,  however,  report  learning  general 
work  skills  that  should  prove  useftd  to  them  as  civilian  employees. 
Women  and  minorities  seem  to  benefit  greatly  from  their  Army 
experiences.  The  egalitarian  atmosphere  of  the  Army  provides  them 
with  better  opportunities  for  self-development  than  does  civilian  life,  and 
they  are  more  likely  to  learn  skills  that  will  help  them  in  their  civilian 
careers.  There  are  those  for  whom  the  Army  experience  was  not  a 
positive  one.  However,  it  is  unclear  whether  many  of  those  for  whom 
the  experience  was  not  valuable  were  disappointed  by  unmet 
expectations  or  were  individuals  who  have  a  difficult  time  adjusting  to 
any  work  situation  be  it  civilian  or  military. 
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Introduction 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  preliminary  reports  on  pilot  research 
conducted  by  ARI  in  March,  1981,  for  validation  of  Army  enlistment  criteria. 
This  report  focuses  on  the  relations  among  ASVAB  6/7,  SQTs,  and  selected 
measures  of  job  performance.  The  initial  report  dealt  with  the  definition  of 
a  "successful  soldier”,  and  the  extent  to  which  commanding  officers  and  NCO's 
agreed  on  the  qualities  of  a  "successful  soldier.” 

Since  1977  the  major  tool  which  has  been  available  as  an  indicator  of 
job  performance  is  the  MOS-specific  Skill  Qualification  Test.  These  tests 
were  designed  primarily  as  diagnostic  training  devices,  not  as  measures  of 
job  performance.  SQTs  have  been  used,  however,  as  the  criterion  against 
which  enlistment  selection  instruments  were  validated.  Prior  to  1977,  en¬ 
listment  selection  instruments  were  validated  against  success  in  school  train¬ 
ing.  While  success  in  training  obviously  bears  some  relation  to  success  on-the 
job  it  is  probably  contaminated  by  non-job-related “skills  such  as  reading,  and 
probably  deficient  as  an  indicator  of  job  performance  in  the  field.  In  a 
memorandum  dated  11  September  1980  from  Robert  B.  Pirie,  Jr.,  (ASD  MRA  &  L) 
all  services  were  directed  to  pursue  a  long-range  systematic  program  to 
validate  ASVAB  and  enlistment  standards  against  performance  on  the  job.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  task,  measures  of  job  performance  must  be  available. 


Ob j  active 

The  purpose  of  the  research  conducted  by  ART  in  Panama  was  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  validating  enlistment  standards  against  job  performance. 

Procedures 

The  193rd  Infantry  Brigade  served  as  the  subject  population.  Twenty- 
six  companies  participated  in  the  research.  These  units  represented  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  units.  The  initial  report  dealt 
with  the  definition  of  a  "successful  soldier",  and  the  extent  to  which  com¬ 
manding  officers  and  NCO's  agreed  on  the  qualities  of  a  "successful  soldier." 

Several  experimental  measures  of  job  performance  were  constructed  and 
tested.  Seven  indicators  of  performance  from  the  field  201  file  were  used  to 
examine  the  performance  of  Army  enlisted  personnel  participating  in  the  re¬ 
search.  These  included:  (1)  Skill  Qualification  Test  scores,  (2)  Number  of 
awards,  (3)  Number  of  additional  military  courses  completed,  (4)  Number  of 
additional  civilian  courses  completed  beyond  High  School,  (5)  Number  of  letters 
of  appreciation,  (6)  Number  of  Article  15 ’s,  and  (7)  Honor  graduate  status  in 
training  schools.  A  second  category  of  job  performance  measures  used  in  this 
research  was  based  on  peer  and  supervisory  ratings  and  rankings  of  first-term 
soldiers.  These  performance  measures  were  obtained  from  supervisors  who 
completed  job  performance  ratings  and  rankings  on  their  first-term  subordinates. 
The  soldiers  participating  in  the  research  also  were  asked  to  rate  the  on-the- 
job  performance  of  their  peers. 

The  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  forms  6  and  7 
were  used  as  predictors  in  this  research.  ASVAB  is  a  combination  of  measures 
which  meet  two  separate  military  service  testing  requirements.  The  Armed 
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Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT) ,  consisting  of  the  word  knowledge,  arith¬ 
metic  reasoning,  and  space  perception  subtests,  is  the  basic  DOD  enlistment 
test  required  by  the  Congress  as  a  means  of  screening  applicants  for  overall 
trainability  and  English  language  proficiency.  The  remaining  components  in 
ASVAB  were  derived  from  the  individual  service  classification  test  batteries , 
and  are  used  for  the  differential  assignment  of  volunteers  to  specific  in- 
service  Technical  training  courses.  In  all,  ASVAB  (Forms  5,  6,  and  7)  con¬ 
tain  13  subtests.  These  subtests  along  with  a  brief  description  of  each,  are 
listed  in  Table  1. 

For  Army  use,  ASVAB  subtests  are  further  combined  into  nine  Aptitude  Area 
Composites.  Minimum  scores  on  these  composites  are  used  as  a  prerequisite 
for  entering  a  set  of  related  skill  training  programs.  Successful  completion 
of  the  training  program  results  in  the  award  of  a  Military  Occupational  Specialty 
(MOS) .  For  example ,  one  Aptitude  Area  Composite  is  labeled  CO  for  Combat  and 
is  used  to  classify  recruits  into  Infantry  and  Armor  specialties;  another 
composite  is  labeled  ST  for  Skilled  Technical,  and  is  used  for  Military 
Policeman,  Medical,  Intelligence,  Data  Processing,  and  other  specialties 
(Maier  &  Grafton,  1981).  The  Aptitude  Area  Composites  along  with  the  types  of 
skill  specialties  for  which  the  composites  serve  as  prerequisites  are  shown  in 
Table  2. 
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RESULTS 


The  statistical  analyses  consisted  of  computing  correlations  among  ASVAB 
6/7  aptitude  area  composite  scores  and  all  job  performance  measures.  Analyses 
focused  on  the  relationships  among  ASVAB  and  the  performance  measures  as  well 
as  the  meaning  of  the  performance  measures. 

There  is  a  strong  relationship  between  ASVAB  and  SQT  scores.  For  95B 
the  ST  composite  score  and  for  llB  the  CO  composite  score  consistently 
predicted  SQT  scores.  The  validity  of  the  Army's  classification  system  is 
supported  partially  by  the  high  correlations  among  ASVAB  composite  scores  and 
SQT  scores.  In  addition  there  was  a  weak  but  significant  relationship  among 
additional  military  courses  and ASVAB  scores.  For  llBs  correlations  among 
awards,  additional  military  and  civilian  courses,  and  honor  graduate  status 
suggest  that  ASVAB  composite  scores  are  predictive  of  other  objective  measures 
of  job  performance  as  well. 

There  was  great  agreement  among  platoon  leaders  and  platoon  sergeants 
on  rankings  of  soldiers  on  job  performance.  As  in  the  last  report  on  data 
from  Panama  we  recommend  that  an  effort  be  made  to  insure  that  supervisory 
personnel  understand  and  agree  on  what  it  means  to  be  a  good  soldier,  in 
terms  of  job  performance.  On  the  basis  of  this  report,  it  would  appear  that 
platoon  leaders  and  platoon  sergeants  are  able  to  recognize  and  agree  upon 
those  soldiers  who  are  good  soldiers  and  those  soldiers  who  are  poor  soldiers. 
Further,  there  was  also  significant  agreement  among  peer  rankings  and  platoon 
leaders.  It  appears  that  the  concept  of  good  and  poor  first-term  job  per¬ 
formers  is  shared  among  peers  and  supervisors  in  the  193rd  brigade. 

Subjective  peer  and  platoon  rankings  were  not  predicted  consistently  by 
ASVAB  composite  scores,  although  95B  peer  ranking  and  IIB  platoon  rankings 
were  predicted  by  a  number  of  ASVAB  composite  scores.  The  extent  to  which 
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these  rankings  are  contaminated  or  deficient  as  indicators  of  job  performance 
is  unclear.  The  different  results  in  the  IIB  vs.  95B  group  suggest  that  peer 
rankings  may  mean  different  things  to  different  groups  of  soldiers.  The 
relationship  between  peer  and  platoon  leader  and  platoon  sergeant  rankings 
suggest  that  they  are  not  lacking  in  value.  Further  research  needs  to  be  done 
on  peer  rankings  before  their  full  impact  is  understood. 

In  conclusion,  the  relationship  among  ASVAB  scores  and  SQT  scores  fre¬ 
quently  reported  (Maier  and  Grafton,  1981).  was  repeated  in  this  sample  of  MOS 
drawn  from  the  193rd  brigade.  The  failure  to  find  other  consistent,  statistical 
relationships  among  ASVAB  and  other  performance  measures  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  these  measures  are  not  good  measures  of  job  performance.  It  may 
mean  that  new  predictors  of  job  performance  are  required  to  make  better 
selection  and  classification  decisions.  Continued  research  at  ARI  will  focus  on 
both  the  development  of  better  predictor  and  bettar  performance  measures. 
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Technical  Supplement 


Sample 

The  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  obtained  job  performance  measures  on 
a  total  of  526  first-term  soldiers  during  pilot  research  for  validation  of 
Army  enlistment  standards.  The  sample  consisted  of  the  following  first-term 
soldiers : 


MOS 


IIB 

Infantrymen 

294 

63B 

Power  Generator/Wheeled 

Veh.  Mech. 

32 

64C 

Motor  Transport  Operator 

44 

91B 

Medical  Specialist 

30 

95B 

Military  Police 

126 

Total 

526 

In  addition,  26  Company  Commanders  and  26  First  Sergeants,  from  the  units 
representing  the  tested  troops,  along  with  a  total  ^f  203  first  line  super¬ 
visors  (squad  leaders)  completed  job  performance  rating  and  rankings  on  these 
same  first-term  troops. 

Job  Performance  Measures . 

These  measures  may  be  grouped  into  two  categories .  The  first  category 

is  represented  by  those  measures  found  in  existing  records  (e.g.  201  files 

or  central  automated  file) .  The  seven  measures  of  perf oxnnance  from  the  field 

201  files  that  were  analyzed  in  this  report  are; 

Skill  Qualification  Test  Scores 
Number  of  Awards 

Number  of  additional  Military  courses 
Number  of  Civilian  courses 
Number  of  Letters  of  Appreciation 
Number  of  Article  15 ’s 
Honor  graduate  from  training  schools 

The  second  category  of  job  performance  measures  is  based  on  peer  and 
supervisory  rankings  of  first-term  soldiers.  These  performance  measures 
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were  obtained  from  supervisors  who  completed  job  performance  ranking  on 
their  first-term  subordinates  and  the  first-term  soldiers  participating  in 
the  study  who  rated  the  on-the-job  performance  of  their  peers. 

Predictor  Variables 

ASVAB  6/7  Aptitude  Area  Composites  were  obtained  from  Defense  Manpower 
Data  Center  (DMDC) . 

Analysis 

The  statistical  analyses  consisted  of  computing  correlations  among 
Aptitude  Area  Composite  scores  and  job  performance  measures.  A  complete 
correlation  matrix  was  computed  for  all  criterion  measures  used  in  the 
research. 

Correlations  were  computed  for  llB's  and  95B’s  separately,  as  well  as_ 
for  the  total  sample.  Correlation  matrices  were  not  computed  for  samples 
having  less  than  50  soldiers.  Thus,  63B's,  64C's,  and  9 IB's  were  not  analyzed 
separately;  however,  these  MOSs  were  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  total 
sample.  Finally,  correlation  coefficients  were  computed  to  determine  the 
agreement  between  platoon  sergeants  on  first-term  soldiers'  job  performance. 
For  this  analysis  the  platoon  leader's  ranking  was  correlated  with  the  platoon 
sergeant's  ranking  of  their  first-term  soldiers. 
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Results  and  Discussion 


Analyses  focused  on  two  major  issues  for  this  report:  (1)  the  meaning 
and  quality  of  the  various  criterion  measures,  and  (2)  the  relationships 
between  scores  on  ASVAB  6/7  and  criterion  measures.  The  results  of  the  analy¬ 
ses  appear  in  Table  3  through  8. 

Table  3  shows  the  extent  of  agreement  between  platoon  leader  and  platoon 
sergeant  rankings  of  first  term  soldiers  in  six  platoons  where  sufficient  data 
existed  to  perform  this  analysis.  The  average  agreement  was  ^  =  0.78.  On 
a  scale  of  0-1.00  this  represents  substantial  agreement.  This  result  indicates 
that  there  is  resonable  consensual  agreement  between  platoon  leaders  and  platoon 
sergeants  with  regard  to  which  soldiers  are  "good"  soldiers  and  which  soldiers 
are  "poor"  soldiers. 

Tables  4,  5,  and  6  are  identical  except  for  the  sample  on  which  the  cor¬ 
relations  were  calculated.  Table  4  includes  the  total  sample  from  Panama; 

Table  5  includes  only  soldiers  in  MOS  IIB;  Table  6  includes  only  soldiers  in 
MOS  95B.  There  are  a  number  of  substantial  and  interesting  relations  found 
in  Table  4.  For  example  soldiers  who  perform  better  on  SQTs  also  tend  to 
have  received  more  awards  ®  .43),  and  to  have  completed  more  additional 
military  training  courses  such  as  airborne  school  (_r  =  .34).  It  may  be 
that  these  soldiers  perform  better  on  SQTs  because  they  are  better  trained, 
or  perhaps  their  higher  scores  on  SQTs  and  enrollment  in  additional  military 
training  are  both  the  result  of  a  higher  level  of  motivation.  Note  that 
subjective  ranking  tends  to  be  correlated  with  behavior  (_r  =  .27),  such  as 
SQT  performance,  which  could  be  observed  by  platoon  leaders.  This  suggests  that 
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these  subjective  rankings  are  not  merely  a  reflection  of  popularity,  but 
probably  are  grounded  in  actual  performance  as  well.  Similar  results  appear 
in  Table  5  for  the  IIB  MOS.  For  example,  platoon  leaders  apparently  are 
cognizant  of  Article  15 's,  and  rank  lower  a  soldier  who  has  received  them 
(r  =  .33). 

In  all  three  Tables,  a  significant  relation  exists  between  peer  and 
platoon  leader  rankings.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  from  these  data,  the 
basis  on  which  peer  rankings  were  given,  however,  their  correlations  with 
platoon  leader  rankings  indicate  that  they  too  are  more  than  the  result  of  a 
popularity  contest.  The  paucity  of  significant  relations  for  the  95B  sample 
(Table  6)  is  inexplicable.  It  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  smaller  sample  size, 
or  perhaps  a  reflection  of  true  differences  between  the  95B  and  IIB  samples. 
Tables  7  and  8  contain  the  correlations  of  the  various  criterion  measures  with 
Aptitude  Area  Composite  scores  from  ASVAB  6/7.  Before  discussing  the  content 
of  the  Tables  a  few  points  need  to  be  addressed. 

In  1980  an  error  in  the  calibration  of  ASVAB  6/7  scores  was  discovered. 
This  error  had  the  impact  of  substantially  lowering  enlistment  standards . 

That  is,  recruits  were  enlisted  who  would  not  have  qualified  had  the  ASVAB  6/7 
been  calibrated  correctly.  Analyses  reported  here  are  based  on  a  recalibration 
of  ASVAB  6/7  to  the  correct  level.  In  the  course  of  the  analyses,  it  was 
discovered  that,  of  the  soldiers  tested  in  Panama,  sixty-four  llBs  and  thirty- 
one  95Bs  would  not  have  been  qualified  for  enlistment  under  the  corrected  cali¬ 
bration  of  ASVAB  6/7.  The  impact  of  this  result  is  not  addressed  as  part  of 
this  report. 
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The  soldiers  who  participated  in  the  data  collection  in  Panama 
initially  were  qualified  for  enlistment  on  the  basis  of  their  ASVAB  6/7  scores. 
The  measures  and  standard  deviations  for  each  Aptitude  Area  Composite  in  an 
imselected  population  are  100  and  20,  respectively.  Because  entry  into  the 
IIB  MOS  is  on  the  basis  of  scores  on  the  CO  Aptitude  Area  Composite,  explicit 
selection  has  occured  on  this  variable.  By  explicit  selection,  we  mean 
that  recruits  were  classified  into  an  MOS  based  on  their  score  on  a  specific 
composite  (a  minimum  score  of  90  was  required  on  CO  for  enlistment  in  IIB,  and 
a  minimum  score  of  100  was  required  on  ST  for  enlistment  in  95B) .  This  results 
in  a  restricted  range  of  scores  for  the  selected  group  on  the  explicit  selec¬ 
tion  variable . 

The  same  restriction  has  occured  for  95B  and  ST.  One  indication  of  this  is 
that  CO  for  llBs  and  ST  for  95Bs  have  the  smallest  standard  deviation  within  each 
group.  As  a  result,  all  correlations  with  CO  for  llBs  and  ST  for  95Bs  have  been 
corrected  for  the  effects  of  explicit  selection  on  are  variable  by  a  formula 
provided  in  Lord  and  Novick  (1968).  Since  the  Aptitude  Area  Composite  scores 
are  correlated  among  themselves,  correlations  with  other  composites  are  also 
likely  to  be  slightly  depressed. 

The  descriptive  information  provided  by  the  means  and  standard  deviations 
in  Tables  7  and  8  provide  interesting  insight.  The  standard  deviations  in¬ 
dicate  that,  as  a  group,  soldiers  in  the  IIB  MOS  have  more  widely  variable 
ability  as  measured  by  the  ASVAB  6/7  than  soldiers  in  the  95B  MOS.  However, 
note  that  soldiers  in  the  95B  MOS  have  a  generally  higher  level  of  ability.  In 
fact  the  mean  difference  on  composites  ranges  from  approximately  6  to  16  points. 
One  interesting  result  is  that  on  the  basis  of  mean  composite  scores,  the 
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soldiers  in  the  95B  MOS  are  more  qualified  to  be  in  the  Infantry  than  the  llBs 
96.34  vs.  90.21).  The  Army's  current  differential  classification  system 
is  demonstrated  here,  in  that  even  though  the  95Bs  would  have  qualified  for 
entry  into  the  IIB  MOS  training,  they  were  also  qualified  for  entry  into  95B 
MOS  training;  which  requires  a  higher  Aptitude  Area  Composite  Score  on  ST 
than  IIB  MOS  requires  in  CO. 

Turning  next  to  the  correlations  themselves,  the  first  result  is  the 
differing  pattern  of  correlations  for  the  IIB  and  95B  samples.  Again,  this 
could  be  either  an  artifact  of  sample  size  or  a  reflection  of  true  differences. 
For  both  groups  the  correlations  between  SQTs  and  the  ASVAB  composites  are 
large,  ranging  from  ^  =  ,30  to  r^  =  .63.  The  validaty  of  the  Army’s  classi¬ 
fication  system  is  supported  partially  by  the  result  that  CO  for  llBs  and  ST 
for  95Bs  show  the  highest  correlation  with  SQTs,  respectively.  Further,  even 
if  all  composites  are  corrected  for  restriction  in  range  the  above  is  still 
true.  A  final  comparison  between  the  llB  and  95B  data  shows  that  peer  rank 
exhibits  reasonably  high  correlations  with  ASVAB  composites  for  95Bs,  but  no 
correlations  for  IIB.  Although  the  ST  composite  score  does  not  predict  95Bs, 
as  indicated  earlier,  more  work  needs  to  be  done  on  peer  rankings  before  we 
know  exactly  what  it  is  measuring.  Certainly,  the  complete  lack  of  correlation 
in  the  IIB  sample  at  the  very  least  indicates  that  the  criterion  measures 
used  by  enlisted  personnel  to  rank  on  the  job  performance  of  peers  differs 
from  the  95B  to  IIB  group. 

While  the  remaining  correlations  are  somewhat  smaller  they  may  be  worth 
considering.  The  number  of  small  but  significant  correlations  between  the 
Composites  and  awards,  additional  military  courses,  and  Honor  graduate  status; 
indicates  that  ASVAB  is  predictive  of  other  indicators  of  job  performance. 
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Table  1 


Content  -  ASVAB  Forms  5,  6,  and  7 


Test 

No.  of 
Items 

Time 

(Minutes) 

Test 

Descriptions 

General 

Information  (GI) 

15 

07 

A  test  on  knowledge  of  geography, 
sports,  history,  automobiles. 

Numerical 

Operations  (NO) 

50 

03 

A  speed  test  of  the  four 
arithmetic  operations-  ad¬ 
dition,  subtraction,  multi¬ 
plication,  division. 

Attention  to  Detail  (AD) 

30 

05 

A  test  of  clerical  speed  and 
accuracy  by  counting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  "C"s  embedded  in  a 
series  of  "0"s.  Involves 
knowledge  of  word  meaning. 

Word 

Knowledge  (WK)* 

30 

10 

A  test  of  knowledge 

of  word  meanings. 


Arithmetic 

Reasoning  (AR)*  20  20  A  test  of  reasoning 

and  arithmetic  processes. 


Space 

Perception  (SP)* 


Mathematics 
Knowledge  (MK) 


20  12  A  test  which  involves  the 

selection  of  three  dimen¬ 
sional  figures  which  are 
formed  by  folding  the  pattern. 


20  20  A  test  of  knowledge  and  skills 

in  algebra,  geometry,'  and 
fractions . 


Electronic 

Information  (El)  30  15  A  test  of  knowledge  of 

elementary  principles  of 
electricity  and.  electronics . 
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Table  1  continued 


Mechanical 


Comprehension  (MC) 

20 

15 

A  test  involving  mechanical 
principles  such  as  gears, 
pulleys ,  and  hydraulics . 

General 

Science  (GS) 

20 

10 

A  test  involving  knowledge 
of  physical  and  biological 
sciences . 

Shop  Information  (SI) 

20 

08 

A  test  involving  knowledge 
of  shop  procedures  and  the 
use  of  tools. 

Automotive 

Information  (AI) 

20 

10 

A  test  involving  knowledge 
of  auto  repairs  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  symptoms  of  various 
malfunctions . 

TOTAL 

2^ 

135 

*  Scores  on  these  three  subtests  are  added  together  to  provide  AFQT  scores. 


Note:  The  Army  Classification  Inventory  (87  items  and  about  20  minutes  in  time) 
is  administered  along  with  Form  6  and  7  as  part  of  the  operational  testing 
procedure . 
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Table  2 


Aptitude  Area  Composites  (6  &  7) 
and  Prerequisite  for  Major  Groups  of  Army  MOS 


Area  Aptitude 
Composite 

CO  (Combat) 

FA  (Field  Artillery) 

EL  (Electronics  Repair) 


OF  (Operators  &  Food) 

SC  (Survellance  & 
Communicat ions ) 

MM  (Motor  Maintenance) 

GM  (General  Maintenance) 
CL  (Clerical) 

ST  (Skilled  Technical) 


GT  (General  Technical) 


ASVAB  6/7 
Subtests 

AR+SI+SP+Al>f 

CC 

AR+GI+MK+EI+ 

CA 

AR+EI+SI+MC+ 

CE 

GI+AI+CA 

AR+WK4MC+SP 

ME+EI+SI+AI+ 

CM 

AR+GSB+MC+AI 

AR+WK+AD+CA 

AR+MK+GSB 

AR+WK 


Military  Occupational 
Specialties  (MOS) 

Infantry,  Armor,  Combat 
Engineer 

Field  Cannon  and 
Rocket  Artillery 

Missile  Repair,  Air  Defense 
Repair,  Electronics  Repair, 
Fixed  Plant  Communications 
Repair 

Missile  Crewmen,  Air  Defense 
Crewmen-,  Driver,  Food  Services 


Target  Acquisition  and  Combat 
Surveillance,  Communications 
Operations 

Mechanical  and  Aircraft 
Maintenance,  Rails 

Construction  and  Utilities, 
Chemical,  Marine  Petro. 

Adminis  trative ,  Finance , 

Supply 

Medical,  Military  Policeman, 
Intelligence,  Data  Processing, 
Air  Control,  Topography  and 
Printing,  Information  and 
Audio  Visual 

Not  currently  used  for 
classification  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  MOS 
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Table  3 


Agreement  Between  Platoon  Leaders 
and  Platoon  Sergeants  from  Six  Platoons 
on  First-Term  Soldiers  * 

_ Job  Performance _ 

Correlation  between  platoon  leader 
rankings  and  platoon  sergeants  rank¬ 
ings  on  first-term  soldiers  job 
Performance . 


10 

.80 

13 

.50 

14 

.72 

10 

.87 

8 

.96 

11 

.80 

Number  of  First-Term 
Soldiers  Being  Rated 
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X 

The  following  report  is  a  subjective  view  of  junior  officer  perform¬ 
ance  appraisal  during  the  Army  Team  Spirit  Exercises  1986  taking  place  in 
South  Korea.  The  author  was  on  temporary  duty  as  part  of  a  data  collec¬ 
tion  team  Involved  in  observing  junior  officer  performance  in  the  field 
during  these  exercises.  This  report  contains  information  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  data  collection,  the  rating  procedure  methodology,  the 
actual  experience  during  data  collection  and  comments  on  the  experience. 
The  views  expressed  in  this  report  are  those  of  the  author  only. 

INTRODUCTION 

As  a  part  of  the  West  Point  officer  career  study,  performance  rat¬ 
ings  of  junior  officer  field  performance  were  to  be  made  during  the  Team 
Spirit  exercises  In  South  Korea.  Initially,  these  ratings  were  to  be 
collected  upon  observing  a  number  of  junior  officers  for  a  period  of  1—3 
hours  while  they  carry  out  their  assigned  duties  of  the  exercises.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  observation  period  it  was  felt  a  good  sample  of  officer  perform¬ 
ance  along  the  following  dimensions  would  occur; 

1)  Oral  communication 

2)  Initiative 

3)  Sensitivity 

4}  Influence 

5)  Planning  and  organizing 

6)  Delegation 

7)  Supervisory  control 

8)  Technical  skills 

9)  "judgment/Decisiveness 

There  were  two  major  purposes  of  the  1986  Team  Spirit  data  collec¬ 
tion.  First,  civilian  and  military  members  were  used  for  the  data  collec¬ 
tion.  Determining  whether  or  not  civilians  could  serve  as  reliable  and 
accurate  evaluators  of  junior  officer  performance  was  a  major  concern  of 
the  trip.  Second,  data  for  use  in  the  five  year  officer  career  study 
were  to  be  collected  for  determining  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  junior 
officer  field  performance.  Both  of  these  issues  require  in-depth  com¬ 
ments,  criticisms  and  recommendations  during  this  report.  I  will  ap¬ 
proach  these  requirements  through  a  discussion  of  the  rating  procedure 
methodology,  the  actual  rating  situations  we  encountered,  general  com¬ 
ments  and  the  suggestion  of  an  alternative  methodology. 

RATING  PROCEDURE  METHODOLOGY 

The  methodology  employed  for  assessing  junior  officer  performance 
comes  from  assessment  center  technology  and  specifically  a  previous  Army 
effort  on  the  Leadership  Assessment  Program  (LAP)  (Burke  and  Davis, 

1985).  The  program  was  developed  to  serve  as  a  tool  for  predicting  2nd 
Lieutenant  success  during  an  assessment  center  exercise.  Assessment 
center  technology  has  been  extensively  researched  and  does  hold  some 
value  for  predicting  future  officer  effectiveness  when  properly  applied. 
The  purposes  of  the  present  data  collection  were  not  as  extensive  as  that 
of  an  assessment  center  approach,  and  therefore,  some  of  the  methodology 
and  rigor  is  missing. 


The  methodology  of  rating  junior  officer  performance  during  field 
exercises  was  designed  to  pair  one  rater  with  one  ratee.  This  rater  was 
to  observe  the  junior  officer  for  a  period  of  approximately  one  to  three 
hours.  This  observation  time  would,  hopefully,  allow  for  an  appraisal  of 
a  number  if  not  all  of  the  dimensions  of  concern.  The  extent  to  which 
this  approach  is  valuable  depends  upon  the  level  of  detail  and  predicta¬ 
bility  desired  in  the  results. 

The  present  phase  of  the  officer  career  project  sought  to  determine 
general  levels  of  effectiveness  of  junior  officers  in  the  field  and  defi¬ 
ciency  areas  if  they  could  be  detected.  Adequate  sampling  of  a  full 
range  of  junior  officer  behavior  in  the  field  Is  the  first  requirement 
for  placing  any  confidence  in  the  results  of  this  data  collection.  This 
normally  means  random  sampling  and  the  observation  of  enough  officers  to 
provide  some  level  of  power  to  the  findings.  While  no  comparative  sta¬ 
tistical  analyses  would  be  performed  on  these  data,  even  general  level 
analyses  require  a  somewhat  representative  sample.  Given  these  condi¬ 
tions,  some  measure  of  the  actual  number  of  junior  officers  in  the  field 
should  be  the  starting  place  for  sampling.  From  this,  a  desired  target 
percentage  could  be  identified. 

Once  a  target  percentage  is  identified,  the  focus  of  methodological 
issues  should  turn  to  the  instruments  utilized  and  the  setting  of  the 
assessment.  The  instrument  used  requires  ratings  on  5-point  Likert 
scales  of  the  extent  to  which  a  subject  exhibits  proficiency  in  a  given 
performance  dimension.  A  value  of  ‘‘not  observed**  is  also  included  for 
each  dimension.  Assuming  accurate  training  of  raters  using  this  instru¬ 
ment,  the  focus  then  shifts  to  the  situations  in  which  the  subjects  are 
assessed . 

During  the  validation  of  the  LAP,  specific  assessment  exercises  were 
developed  in  order  to  standardize  the  conditions  for  evaluating  the 
assessees.  Under  these  conditions,  comparisons  between  subjects  could  be 
made.  Field  exercises,  however,  present  no  such  standardized  conditions 
or  situations.  Therefore,  no  comparisons  of  performance  between  observa¬ 
tions  should  necessarily  be  made.  The  objective  of  this  phase  of  the 
project  was  to  collect  global  impressions  of  junior  officer  performance, 
and  no  requirements  of  between  subject  comparisons  is  inherent  for  this 
purpose.  However,  even  global  impressions  of  strengths  and  weaknesses 
require  somewhat  reliable  and  valid  measures  to  be  useful. 

Rellablility  and  validity  of  the  Instruments  and  the  settings  is  a 
critical  issue  for  this  phase  of  the  officer  career  project.  Reliabil¬ 
ity,  for  the  present  purposes,  requires  that  the  Instrument  be  capable  of 
giving  a  comparable  score  for  an  individual  should  that  individual  be 
rated  in  a  different  situation  or  by  a  different  rater.  Validity  re¬ 
quires  that  the  Instrument  be  capable  of  predicting  some  future  level  of 
effectiveness  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  prerequisite  for  a  reliable  situation  by  which  to  base  an 
evaluation  is  that  the  situation  presents  stimuli  which  allow  for  the 
exhibition  of  behavior  along  the  dimensions  to  be  rated  and  that  the  time 
period  for  the  observation  is  adequate  for  observing  these  behaviors. 
Given  the  nature  of  Army  field  exercises,  the  potential  for  an  officer  to 


display  the  full  range  of  dimensions  under  consideration  is  very  good. 
Whether  or  not  a  sampled  one  to  three  hour  rating  period  is  adequate  for 
obtaining  reliable  assessments  is  another  question. 

There  is  a  substantial  possibility  that  randomly  choosing  an  officer 
during  the  period  of  the  exercises  would  result  in  a  great  deal  of  lost 
observation  time.  That  is,  time  when  few  or  none  of  the  desired  behav¬ 
iors  are  observable,  or  great  inference  by  the  rater  is  required  to  gen¬ 
erate  an  evaluation.  This  is  a  potential  risk  of  the  methodology  and  one 
that  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  errors  associated  with  observa¬ 
tion  are  well-documented.  The  less  an  observer  has  to  actually  observe 
and  the  more  ambiguous  the  setting,  the  more  likely  inferences  and  errors 
will  be  made.  The  situations  in  the  field  should  be  chosen,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  so  the  officer  has  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  full 
range  of  behaviors  in  question.  This  will  require  a  great  deal  of  plan¬ 
ning  while  in  the  field  to  locate  the  proper  officers,  in  the  proper 
units,  at  the  proper  time. 

The  second  issue  Involving  reliability  concerns  the  rater  to  be  used 
for  making  observations  and  evaluations.  Reliability  involves  both  the 
observation  of  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  assesses  and  the  rating  of  the 
effectiveness  of  these  behaviors.  Given  the  broad  range  of  assignments 
junior  officers  are  given  in  the  field,  any  observers  should  have  ample 
expertise  in  the  observation  of  behavior  and  the  purposes  of  the  behav¬ 
iors  being  observed.  This  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  be  standard  in  any  other  assessment  or  evaluation 
program. 

This  issue  highlights  the  question  of  who  should  rate  performance  in 
the  field.  The  use  of  Army  personnel  as  raters  has  merit  for  several 
reasons.  Army  officers  have  experience  in  many  of  the  same  situations 
that  may  be  observed  in  the  field.  Indeed,  many  of  the  officers  who 
would  likely  participate  in  these  evaluations  have  also  participated  in 
one  or  several  field  exercises  identical  to  Team  Spirit  or  similar  exer¬ 
cises.  Army  personnel  then,  would  have  a  greater  familiarity  with  the 
missions  of  junior  officers  while  performing  field  duties  than  would 
civilians.  Army  officers  are  also  familiar  with  performance  ratings  from 
their  exposure  to  Officer  Evaluation  Reports. 

There  is  a  risk  in  exclusively  using  Army  personnel  in  making 
evaluations,  however.  In  those  situations  where  behaviors  are  not  exhib¬ 
ited,  or  no  opportunity  for  those  behaviors  to  be  exhibited  is  available. 
Army  personnel  may  possibly  make  assessments  based  on  their  prior  experi¬ 
ence  with  junior  officers  in  general  rather  than  upon  those  behaviors 
that  are  actually  observed.  Army  personnel  have  very  definite  ideas 
about  the  behavioral  strategies  used  by  junior  officers,  and  these  ideas 
may  possibly  bias  their  observations  and  evaluations. 

The  use  of  civilians  having  only  minimal  exposure  to  military  exer¬ 
cises  and  missions  during  field  exercises  presents  a  number  of  problems 
for  reliable  measurement  of  junior  officer  performance.  To  the  extent 
that  the  observed  situation  is  rather  ambiguous  with  respect  to  purpose 
or  clarity  of  objective,  the  civilian  will  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
in  observation  and  evaluation.  This  situation  leaves  the  civilian  de- 


pendent  only  on  instinct  as  to  the  behaviors  that  should  be  exhibited  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  officer  in  exhibiting  these  behaviors.  Civil¬ 
ians  should  be  able  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  a  behavioral  dimension  has 
occurred,  the  deficiency  may  be  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  this 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  officer. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  rater  reliability  is  of  major  impor¬ 
tance,  no  matter  what  the  use  of  the  ratings.  Inter-rater  reliability 
can  be  assessed  easily  by  having  a  number  of  raters  observe  the  same 
performance  and  comparing  their  ratings.  Raters  can  disagree  on  two 
separate  dimensions  of  ratings  in  the  present  context.  The  number  of 
performance  dimensions  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  given  level  of  that 
performance  need  to  be  assessed  to  determine  rater  reliability  for  the 
present  purposes. 

Once  it  can  be  determined  that  military,  civilian  or  both  can  make 
reliable  assessments  of  officer  performance  under  the  confines  of  field 
exercises,  validity  of  these  ratings  then  becomes  and  issue.  The  assess¬ 
ment  center  approach  has  been  employed  almost  exclusively  as  a  predictor 
of  promotion  rate  or  promo tability.  This  is  not  what  we  wish  to  predict 
when  observing  field  exercises.  We  wish  to  predict  officer  effectiveness 
in  general.  Validity  does  become  an  issue  in  the  present  project  in  this 
way.  Some  attempt  at  establishing  the  validity  of  the  ratings  should  be 
made  against  relevant  criteria. 

Possible  criteria  of  effectiveness  that  should  be  investigated  with 
respect  to  these  field  ratings  are:  officer  evaluation  report  scores, 
school  grades,  Army  school  performance  and  administative  file  data.  The 
validation  of  field  ratings  would  provide  support  for  this  approach  in 
the  future.  Unvalidated  ratings  provide  little  power  for  recommendations 
made  about  the  effectiveness  of  junior  officer  field  performance. 

This  discussion  of  reliability  and  validity  has  set  the  stage  for 
assessing  the  success  and  potential  of  collecting  these  ratings  during 
the  Army’s  two  major  field  exercises  held  annually  (Reforger,  Team 
Spirit).  The  actual  experience  using  this  methodology  during  Team  Spirit 
86  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next  section.  Each  situation  that  was  encoun¬ 
tered  will  be  reviewed  in  detail  and  critiqued  with  respect  to  the  previ¬ 
ous  points  on  methodology. 

SITUATIONS 

Quick  Reaction  Force 

Our  first  observation  of  a  junior  officer  came  at  Camp  Howze  while 
watching  a  quick  reaction  force  (QRF)  along  the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ). 
We  were  given  a  brief  Introduction  to  the  purpose  of  a  QRF  and  were  then 
Instructed  to  observe  the  officer  in  charge  for  the  purposes  of  evalua¬ 
tion.  This  officer  was  a  2nd  Lieutenant  and  was  physically  positioned 
among  a  number  of  enlisted  men  as  part  of  the  formation  of  the  QRF.  This 
made  it  very  difficult  to  hear  any  instructions  he  may  have  been  Issuing 
to  any  of  his  men.  It  appeared  that  his  NCO  was  in  charge  of  directing 


and  positioning  the  men  during  this  exercise.  In  short,  the  2nd  Lt.  did 
very  little  during  this  10-12  minute  drill  that  could  directly  be  as¬ 
sessed  in  terms  of  the  scale  dimensions. 

The  QRF  is  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  a  DM2  related  unit.  There¬ 
fore,  this  exercise  was  not  actually  a  part  of  the  Team  Spirit  exercise 
and  should  not  be  considered  part  of  the  overall  project  in  terms  of 
data.  It  could  have  presented  an  opportunity  for  making  inter-rater 
reliability  estimates  and  provided  some  additional  training  to  the  team 
members.  The  nature  of  the  exercise,  and  its  duration,  however,  limited 
the  number  of  performance  dimensions  that  were  possible  to  observe.  Also 
limited  was  the  range  of  performance,  given  this  rater's  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  could  go  wrong,  what  should  happen  and  how  much  control  the 
officers  should  have  taken. 

I  feel  that  both  reliability  and  validity  of  measurement  in  this 
situation  will  be  extremely  weak  for  making  any  generalizations  about  the 
officers  performance.  The  situation  did  not  allow  for  the  exhibition  of 
behavior  on  the  majority  of  behavioral  dimensions  of  concern.  The  offi¬ 
cer  in  question  had  little  to  do.  Any  evaluation  of  behaviors  not  actu¬ 
ally  exhibited  would  be  purely  speculative  on  the  part  of  the  raters,  and 
of  no  value  to  the  project. 

In  summary,  the  QRF  observation  was  an  artificial  exercise  that 
provided  no  opportunity  for  training  raters  and  only  limited  estimation 
of  rater  reliability.  Given  these  constraints  the  exercise  also  failed 
to  provide  any  usable  data  on  junior  officer  performance.  This  type  of 
simulation  has  great  potential,  however,  for  fulfilling  both  of  these 
purposes.  A  more  elaborate  simulation,  in  which  a  broader  range  of  per¬ 
formance  is  required,  could  prove  very  useful,  particularly  in  training 
raters  on  observation  and  evaluation. 

Outposts  Collier  and  Oullette 

The  second  and  third  observations  of  junior  officer  performance  came 
at  Guardposts  Collier  and  Oullette,  both  in  the  DMZ.  At  these  guard 
posts  we  were  given  walking  tours  of  the  installations  by  2nd  Lieuten¬ 
ants.  During  these  tours,  the  officers  gave  us  brief  introductions  and 
descriptions  of  their  mission,  supplemented  by  short  briefings  by  en¬ 
listed  personnel  actually  manning  the  guard  positions.  Our  exposure  time 
to  each  2nd  Lt.  was  approximately  10-15  minutes  per  Lieutenant.  During 
this  time  the  Lt.  exhibited  behavior  on  the  oral  communication  and  possi¬ 
bly  the  technical  skills  dimensions.  Because  these  were  practiced 
briefings,  an  assessment  of  performance  on  these  dimensions  is  somewhat 
confounded.  Again,  these  briefings  were  not  part  of  the  Team  Spirit  ex¬ 
ercises  and  did  not  provide  the  proper  context  for  a  full  range  of  behav¬ 
ior  to  be  exhibited  or  rated.  Any  evaluation  on  dimensions  other  than 
those  actually  observed,  would  be  pure  speculation.  A  comparison  of  ci¬ 
vilian  and  military  perceptions  of  these  tours  may  prove  valuable  for 
assessing  rater  agreement. 

Briefing  and  ”tour  guide”  situations  do  not  provide  the  proper  con¬ 
text  for  assessing  junior  officer  performance  in  the  field,  in  this  re¬ 
searcher's  estimation.  In  the  future,  observations  of  these  types  of 


exercises  should  be  minimal  and  only  made  when  an  understanding  of  the 
briefing  material  is  absolutely  necessary.  Briefings  of  this  type  are 
too  artificial,  too  far  removed  from  field  mission  accomplishment  and  too 
restricted  on  performance  dimensions.  They  may  offer  some  insight  into 
job  knowledge,  but  this  aspect  of  performance  is  better  measured  using 
tests  than  ratings.  While  interesting  and  informative,  they  offer  little 
in  terms  of  data  for  assessing  officer  functioning  in  the  field. 

Field  exercise 
Bridge  defense 

While  in  the  field  during  the  Team  Spirit  exercise,  a  fellow  civil¬ 
ian  rater  and  I  observed  a  1st  Lt.  for  a  time  period  of  about  2  hours. 
This  Lt.  was  in  charge  of  3  platoons  which  had  captured  a  bridge  and  were 
in  the  process  of  securing  and  defending  it  against  the  anticipated  re¬ 
taliation  of  the  enemy.  We  arrived  after  the  bridge  and  surrounding  town 
had  been  partially  secured  by  two  of  his  platoons.  Our  observations 
consisted  mainly  of  following  and  watching  the  Lieutenant  try  to  coordi¬ 
nate  his  two  platoons  that  were  already  on  the  scene,  and  locate  a  3rd 
platoon  that  was  on  its  way.  We  followed  this  Lt.  throughout  the  town  as 
he  tried  to  secure  rooftops  for  his  men  to  take  for  the  evening.  We 
caught  a  rather  slow  period  for  the  Lt.  but  we  were  able  to  observe  a 
more  full  range  of  behavior  than  during  previous  observations. 

This  observation  provided  me  with  a  better  idea  of  what  happens  in 
the  field  and  the  potential  for  making  observations  and  evaluations.  A 
slightly  better  understanding  of  the  tasks  that  were  being  attempted 
would  help  in  determining  the  value  to  assign  to  the  officer's  perform¬ 
ance.  Perhaps  this  information  could  be  obtained  by  talking  briefly  to 
the  officer's  superior  prior  to  observing  the  officer's  performance. 

It  was  fairly  easy  to  determine  what  behaviors  were  being  exhibited 
during  this  observation  situation.  This  observation  presented  a  prime 
opportunity  for  comparing  inter-rater  reliabilities  between  civilians  and 
officers.  Unfortunately,  comparisons  between  civilian  and  military  mem¬ 
bers  were  not  possible  since  only  civilian  raters  made  observations  on 
this  Lieutenant.  Comparisons  between  these  raters  should  still  be  made. 

This  observation  demonstrated  the  potential  for  making  observations 
of  officers  while  in  the  field.  By  spending  a  few  hours  observing  an 
officer  carrying  out  a  number  of  tasks  associated  with  his/her  mission, 
it  is  possible  to  observe  the  full  range  of  behaviors  of  interest.  A 
greater  knowledge  of  the  task  at  hand  would  be  helpful  to  the  raters  in 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  the  behaviors  observed.  This  may  argue 
for  the  use  of  military  members  only  as  raters,  but  this  determination 
should  be  based  on  reliability  differences,  if  they  are  shown  to  exist. 
Rater  reliability  is  the  key  issue  whether  observing  simulated  briefings 
or  field  exercises.  An  argument  may  also  be  presented  for  keeping  civil¬ 
ians  involved  in  the  ratings  for  objectivity  purposes. 


COMMENTS 


The  number  of  observations  actually  made  during  Team  Spirit  86  was 
far  below  my  expectation.  This  could  be  due  to  unrealistic  expectations 
on  my  part  or  to  coordination  problems  in  the  field.  In  either  case,  a 
great  deal  of  coordination  to  identify  the  personnel  and  situations  that 
will  provide  the  greatest  context  for  assessment  is  necessary.  This 
involves  a  number  of  logistic  issues  that  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  review.  This  is,  however,  a  major  issue  if  the  data  collections 
in  the  field  are  to  be  successful. 

More  data  must  be  collected  in  the  future  to  provide  any  even  slight 
reflection  of  junior  officer  effectiveness  in  the  field.  No  summary 
findings  can  be  made  from  the  data  that  was  collected  during  the  Team 
Spirit  86  exercises.  Any  reports  on  officer  performance  would  be  subject 
to  gross  misrepresentation  of  reliability  and  validity  since  no  good 
estimates  of  either  are  currently  available.  A  resolve  of  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  issue  is  required  before  further  data  collections  should  take  place 
using  the  present  methodology. 

The  findings  that  do  receive  support  center  on  the  types  of  tasks 
performed  while  actually  observing  Team  Spirit  exercises.  The  one  suc¬ 
cessful  observation  that  was  made  provides  support  for  employing  this 
methodology  in  the  field,  providing  it  is  found  to  be  reliable  among 
ra ters. 

The  logistics  of  locating  officers  during  crucial  task  performance 
is  the  other  roadblock  to  this  phase  of  the  project.  Better  communica¬ 
tion  between  researchers  and  field  units  is  required  to  circumvent  these 
problems.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  having  coordinating  personnel  or 
raters  in  the  field  for  the  duration  of  the  exercise,  or  getting  more  and 
better  transportation  support  for  the  exercises. 

The  problems  that  arose  during  the  Team  Spirit  86  exercises  revolved 
around  logistics  associated  with  locating  officers  during  the  exercises. 
If  enough  officers  could  have  been  located  and  observed,  tests  of  the 
reliability  of  the  instruments  could  have  been  made  with  more  accuracy. 
Logistics  are  therefore  a  crucial  aspect  of  continuing  with  the  present 
methodology  to  collect  officer  effectiveness  data. 

ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 

An  alternative  to  the  present  methodology  would  be  to  use  supervi¬ 
sors  already  in  the  field  to  rate  the  performance  of  their  subordinates. 
Using  the  same  Instruments  (or  more  extensive  ratings),  this  would  re¬ 
quire  locating  the  superior  officers  to  junior  officers  in  the  field  and 
giving  them  instructions  for  rating  their  subordinates.  This  methodology 
would  require  different  planning  but  could  result  in  a  great  deal  more 
data  than  under  the  present  methodology.  More  rating  data  could  be  col¬ 
lected  by  the  easier  locating  of  superior  officers,  their  supervision  of 
multiple  junior  officers  and  less  wasted  time  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
searchers.  In  addition,  reliability  assessments  could  be  made  using 
multiple  superiors  as  raters  or  comparing  superior's  ratings  with  experi¬ 
menter's  ratings.  The  use  of  superiors  would  also  provide  ratings  across 
a  longer  and  more  stable  rating  period  which  would  probably  Insure 


greater  validity  of  the  evaluations.  While  there  is  potential  for  a 
number  of  rating  errors  to  occur  using  this  methodology,  the  risks  are 
probably  less  than  with  the  present  methodology. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  issues  that  would  need  to  be  re¬ 
solved  for  a  major  change  in  methodology  to  take  place.  These  issues  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  review  but  should  be  considered  in  designing 
future  data  collections  during  Army  field  exercises.  The  great  potential 
for  more  accurate  and  plentiful  data  should  serve  as  an  incentive  toward 
an  investigation  of  this  shift  in  methodology. 
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THE  ARMY  EXPERIENCE  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VETERANS 


Kelvin  J.  Kimmel,  Paul  A,  Cade,  and  Glenda  Y.  Nogaml 


Dndera landing  the  enlistment  and  reenliatment  decision  making  processes  of 
America's  young  men  and  women  has  become  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  **all 
recruited**  Army.  Since  1982,  the  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  has  been  ac- 
tlvely  engaged  In  a  program  to  model  the  enllstment/reenllstment  decision  mak^ 
ing  processes  of  those  young  men  and  women.  Initially,  this  effort  has  focused 
on  describing:  the  motives  for  enlisting  or' not  enlisting  and  for  reenllstlng 
or  not  reenllstlng,  the  key  Influencers  (people  and  advertising)  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  making  prncess,  and  the  Incentives  that  Interact  with  those  motives  and 
the  key  Influencers  to  affect  the  enllstment/reenllstment  decision.  The  pur¬ 
pose  for  modeling  this  decision  process  Is  to  provide  Army  leaders  with  Infor¬ 
mation  they  can  use  to  effectively  and  efficiently  manage  recruiting  and 
retention  resources.  Early  research  in  modeling  enllstment/reenllstment  deci¬ 
sion  making  at  ARI  has  centered  on  a  series  of  surveys  designed  to  identify  the 
motives.  Incentives,  and  key  Influencers  in  the  enllstment/reenllstment  deci¬ 
sion  process.  This  research  began  with  a  1982  survey  of  new  recruits  as  they 
processed  into  the  Army  at  the  reception  stations.  In  1983,  we  expanded  our 
knowledge  base  of  the  enllstment/reenllstment  decision  process  by  conducting 
two  surveys  in  addition  to  a  1983  version  of  the  new  recruit  survey.  The  first 
%ra8  a  survey  of  high  school  seniors  that  used  many  of  the  same  Items  and  con¬ 
cepts  developed  In  the  new  recruit  surveys  of  1982  and  1983.  This  effort  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  a  look  at  the  pre-enlistment  decision  making  motives  and 
processes  of  young  men  and  women.  The  second  survey  of  1983  was  an  exit  survey 
of  separating  soldiers  at  the  major  Army  transfer  points.  The  purpose  of  this 
survey  effort  was  to  provide  Information  on  how  and  why  people  had  made  the 
decision  to  leave  the  Army.  As  a  result  of  that  exit  survey  and  because  of  his 
continuing  concern  for  the  impact  of  Army  service  on  Its  veterans,  Army  Secre¬ 
tary  John  0.  Marsh,  Jr.  directed  ARI  to  conduct  a  survey  of  recently  separated 
Army  veterans  to  gather  Information  on  how,  in  retrospect,  they  view  their  Army 
experience,  and ^ to  determine  their  willingness  to  function  as  Army  -alumni. ** 

Previous  research  suggests  that  male  and  female  alumni  may  differ  on  these 
variables.  Hales  and  females,  for  the  most  part,  enlist  for  the  same  reasons 
(Vestat,  Inc.,  1986)  and  leave  for  similar  reasons  (Nogaml,  Varty,  Ross  and 
Gade,  1986).  Yet,  their  Army  experience  differ  in  some  respects.  For  example, 
for  the  FY82  Cohort  (all  enlisted  entering  the  Army  during  Fiscal  Year  1982) 
females  had  a  441  attrition  rate  as  compared  to  only  34Z  for  males  (DCSPER 
Report  374,  1986).  Further,  Nogaml  et  al.  (1986)  found  that  their  work  experi¬ 
ence  differ.  Females  who  successfully  completed  their  first  enlistment  re¬ 
ported  working  Indoors,  doing  paper  work,  and  performing  -more  important-  work 
more  often  than  males.  Females  also  were  more  likely  than  males  to  agree  with 
the  statement,  -In  general,  the  Army  is  what  I  expected  it  to  be.*^  Because  of 
these  findings,  It  was  considered  important  to  attempt  to  address  the  Secre-  ' 
tary's  concerns  separately  for  males  and  females.  .  V  ^ 


Sample  and  Research  Methodology 


A  stratified  raodom  sample  of  S»134  first  term  separatees  (4261  males  and 
873  females)  who  had  left  the  Army  between  October,  1981  and  September,  1984 
were  selected  from  the  Army's  Enlisted  Master  File  (EMF).  In  addition  to  gen¬ 
der,  the  sample  was  stratified  on  four  other  variables:  race,  AFQT  category, 
years  since  separating,  and  term  of  enlistment.  The  percentage  of  women  ae—  • 
lected  In  the  sample  (17Z)  was  slightly  greater  than  the  10. 4Z  they  actually 
represent  In  the  population  of  first  term  veterans.  This  was  done  to  insure  an 
adequate  number  of  women  for  making  valid  comparisons  between  males  and  fe¬ 
males. 

The  survey  was  mailed  to  the  sample  and  telephone  follow-ups  were  attempted 
for  those  who  did  not  respond  to  the  mailed  questionnaires.  Data  were  actually 
received  and  analyzed  from  2,566  respondents  (2130  males  and  436  females), 
which  represents  an  overall  response  rate  of  502. 

Results  and  Discussion 


Why  Did  They  Enlist? 

Our  previous  research  with  new  recruits  has  shown  that  enlistment  motives 
cluster  around  four  main  factors:  Self-improvement,  Education,  Escaping  Prob¬ 
lems,  and  Economics  (e.g.,  unemployment).  When  we  asked  first-term  veterans  to 
tell  us  how  important  various  reasons  were  to  their  original  enlistment  deci¬ 
sion,  we  found  that  they  reported  motives  very  similar  to  those  we  found  for 
new  recruits.  Table  1  shows  the  percentage  of  first-term  separatees  by  gender 
who  rated  each  of  12  reasons  as  being  Important  to  their  enlistment  decision. 

Table  1.  Percent  Males  and  Females  Rating  Enlistment  Reasons  Important. 


ENLISTMENT  REASON 

PERCENT  RATING 

REASON  AS 

MALE 

FEMALE 

Self  Improvement 

872 

872 

Serve  Country 

86 

78  ** 

Skill  Training 

79 

86  ** 

Travel 

73 

81  ** 

Prove  Myself 

63 

69  * 

Earn  More  Money 

52 

63  ** 

Be  On  My  Own 

50 

57  ★* 

Time  to  Ma  ture 

46 

40  * 

Money  for  College 

38 

50  ** 

Unemployed 

28 

29 

Family  Tradition 

23 

12  ** 

Escape  a  Problem 

18 

19 

p<.01 

p<.05 


■ 
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Self-ioprovenent,  service  to  country,  skills  training  and  travel  opportuni¬ 
ties  were  the  top  four  enlistment  reasons  for  both  sexes,  although  female  vet¬ 
erans  considered  skills  training  and  travel  opportunities  relatively  more 
Important  and  service  to  country  relatively  less  Important  than  males.  The' ' 
rank  ordering  of  the  remaining  eight  reasons  were  the  same  for  both  men  and 
women,  although  the  percentages  considering  these  reasons  important  differed 
somewhat.  More  women  than  men  said  they  joined  the  Army  to  prove  themselves,  ' 
earn  more  money,  be  on  their  own,  and  obtain  money  for  college,  while  a  greater 
percentage  of  men  than  women  gave  "family  tradition"  and  "time  to  mature"  as 
reasons  for  enlisting.  "Unemployment"  and  "escaping  a  problem"  were  among  the 
least  Important  reasons  for  both  sexes,  being  ranked  tenth  and  twelfth,  respec¬ 
tively. 


Ubs  the  Army  a  beneficial  experience? 


The  results  of  the  survey  were  very  encouraging  In  that  most  of  the  male 
(86Z)  and  female  (89Z)  respondents  felt  that  their  Army  service  had  been  valua¬ 
ble  to  them,  and  that  If  given  a  chance  74Z  of  the  males  and  77Z  of  the  females 
would  join  the  Army  all  over  again.  Both  men  and  women  reported  that  the  most 
valuable  thing  about  their  Army  service  was  the  self-growth  they  experienced. 
Both  groups  said  that  the  Army  bad  a  positive  Impact  on  such  things  as 
self-pride,  self-confidence,  self-dlscipllne ,  developing  leadership  skills, 
ability  to  work  with  others,  respect  for  authority,  and  openness  to  new  Ideas. 
Women,  as  compared  to  men,  were  especially  positive  about  the  Impact  the  Army 
had  on  establishing  Independence,  making  friends,  and  job  skill  training.  The 
percentages  of  males  and  females  reporting  that  the  Army's  impact  was  positive 
on  these  elements  are  presented  in  Table  2. 

Table  2.  Percent  Halles  and  Females  Reporting  a  Postlve  Impact  of  the  Army  on 
Selected  Elements. 


ELEMENT 


PERCENT  POSITIVE  ARMY  IMPACT 


HALE 

FEMALE 

Self-pride 

86Z 

89Z 

Self-confidence 

86 

87 

Work  with  others 

85 

88 

Self-dlsclpl Ine 

84 

86 

Leadership  Ability 

85 

84 

Establishing  Independence 

74 

84  * 

Respect  for  Authority 

76 

76 

Openness  to  New  Ideas 

73 

76 

Make  Friends 

68 

77  * 

Job  Skill  Training 

63 

74  * 

^Indicates  significant  difference  (p<.01}  between  males  and  females 
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Why  did  they  leave  the  service?  •  . 

Table  3  shows  the  10  reasons  veterans  gave  as  being  the  nost  Important  out 
of  23  possible  reasons  for  leaving  the  Army  that  we  asked  them  to  rate.  The  * 
only  significant  male-female  difference  was  for  the  reason  ”couldn*t  get  the 
education  or  skill  you  wanted,**  which  was  rated  an  important  reason  for  leaving 
by  a  greater  percentage  of  males  than  females. 

T^ble  3.  Percent  Malles  and  Females  Rating  Exit  Reasons  as  Important 

PERCENT  RATING  REASON  FOR  LEAVING 

reason  EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  OR  VERY  IMPORTANT 


MALE 

FEMALE 

No  credit  for  doing  a  good  job 

38Z 

40Z 

Couldn't  get  desired  education/ skill 

34 

26  * 

Poor  NCO  Leadership 

32 

34 

Unfair  Treatment 

30 

30 

Not  Treated  with  Respect 

29 

28 

Could  Get  a  Good  Civilian  Job 

27 

24 

Uninteresting  Work 

27 

22 

Not  Promoted 

26 

27 

To  go  to  school 

25 

24 

Apathetic  Officers 

24 

24 

★indicates  a  significant  difference  (p  <  .01)  between  males  and. females 


We  also  asked  veterans  to  tell  us  in  their  own  words  the  most  important 
reason  for  leaving.  The  reason  most  often  mentioned  by  both  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  veterans  was  poor  adjustment  to  the  military  lifestyle  (cited  by  282  of 
the  males  and  272  of  the  females).  A  greater  percentage  of  males  (232)  than 
females(172)  said  they  felt  the  civilian  world  offered  better  opportunities, 
while  a  greater  percentage  of  females  than  males  (332  vs  142)  cited  interper¬ 
sonal  relationship  problems  (e.g.,  poor  family  adjustment)  as  their  main  reason 
for  leaving  the  service. 


How  do  they  compare  the  civilian  world  with  the  Army? 

As  we  saw  earlier,  the  vast  majority  of  male  and  female  veterans  surveyed 
considered  the  Army  to  be  a  valuable  experience.  But,  how  do  they  rate  their 
previous  Army  lives  compared  to  the  lives  they  now  lead  as  civilians?  Are  both 
men  and  women  more  satisfied  as  civilians  than  they  were  in  the  military?  As 
can  be  seen  in  the  figure  below,  the  answer  appears  to  be  a  qualified  **ye8.*^ 
When  asked  to  compare  their  relative  satisfaction  of  Army  and  civilian  llfe,^  -- 


the  majority  of  both  groups  indicated  that  they  were  more  satisfied  as  civil¬ 
ians.  However,  a  greater  percentage  of  men  than  women  said  they  were  more 
satisfied  as  civilians  (52%  of  the  males  vs  432  of  the  females),  while  rela¬ 
tively  more  women  than  men  stated  they  had  been  more  satisfied  in  the  Army  (252 
of  the  females  vs  182  of  the  males). 


More  Satisfied 


;i82 


In  the  Army 


777777777771252 


I _ I  MALE 

1771  FEMALE 


Equally 

Satisfied 


“‘“{302 

777777777777771322 


More  Satisfied 


{522 


As  a  Civilian 


Percent 


Figure  1.  Comparison  of  Army  to  Civilian  Life: 


Relative  Satisfaction  of  Hales  and  Females 


A  similar  pattern  emerged  when  respondents  were  asked  to  compare  their 
current  standard  of  living  (SOL)  with  their  SOL  just  before  leaving  active 
service •  A  majority  of  both  men  and  women  said  that  their  standard  of  living 
VBs  better  now  than  It  had  been  in  the  Army«  However,  this  percentage  was 
greater  for  men  (54Z)  than  it  was  for  women  (42Z)*  In  contrast,  2BX  of  the 
%ramen  as  compared  to  only  17Z  of  the  men  indicated  that  their  standard  of  llv— 
ing  was  worse  now  than  it  had  been  in  the  Army. 

The  reasons  why  women  were  relatively  more  satisfied  in  the  Army  than  men 
and  relatively  less  satisfied  as  civilians  became  clearer  when  we  analyzed 
their  responses  to  a  question  asking  for  direct  comparisons  between  the  Army 
and  civilian  life.  Specifically,  the  veterans  were  given  a  list  of  24  Quality 
of  Life  Issues  (e*g.,  stable  home  life,  personal  freedom,  retirement  benefits, 
etc.)  and  asked  to  place  them  in  one  of  three  categories:  **more  likely  to  occur 
In  the  Army-,  -more  likely  to  occur  in  civilian  life-  or  -equally  likely  to 
occur  in  the  Army  and  civilian  life.-  An  overwhelming  majority  of  veterans 
agreed  that  the  Army  provided  better  opportunities  for  doing  something  for 
one*s  country  (84Z),  travel  (79Z),  physical  training  (78Z),  job  security  (59Z), 
adventure  (58Z)  and  retirement  benefits  (55Z),  while  the  civilian  world  was  ,  r 
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seen  as  a  better  place  for  personal  freedom  (89Z),  a  stable  home  life  (71Z), 
child-rearing  (63Z)  and  community  ties  (6lZ).  These  findings  were  consistent 
for  both  males  and  females.  However,  when  we  compare  male  and  P®rccnt^ 

ages  within  each  category  separaUly,  we  find  statistically  significant  dl  . 
ences  on  15  of  the  Issues.  These  differences  are  summarized  In  the  following  / 

figure. 


INSERT  FIGURE  2  HERE 


Relatively  more  men  than  women  saw  the  Army  as  a  good  place  for  proMtlon 
opportunities,  retirement  benefits,  easy  work,  and  freedom  from  k 

■tent,  while  relatively  more  women  than  men  felt  that  the  Amy  provided  be tte 
opportunities  for  a  good  Income,  learning  a  trade/skill,  coworker  similarity, 
making  friends  and  recreation  facilities.  ■  A  significantly  greater  percentage 
of  men  than  women  saw  tl»e  civilian  world  superior  to  the  Army  on  11  of  the  15 
Issues.  These  Items  covered  a  broad  range  of  opportunities,  Including 
freedom,  self-development,  family  Issues,  and  job-related  opportunities.  Free¬ 
dom  from  sexual  harassment"  was  the  only  Issue  on  which  more  women  than  men 
saw  the  civilian  world  preferable  to  the  Amy. 

Veterans  as  Amy  Alumni 

Another  Indication  of  bow  veterans  feel  about  their  Army  experiences  Is 
found  in  a  series  of  questions  concerning  their  willingness  to  continue  to 
Identify  with  the  Army.  When  asked  If  they  would  like  to  join  an  association 
for  fomer  soldiers,  62X  of  the  males  and  60Z  of  the  females  replied  positive¬ 
ly,  and  more  than  BOX  Indicated  an  interest  In  receiving  an  Amy  newsletter  or 
magazine  that  kept  them  up-to-date  on  Infomatlon  useful  to  fomer  soldiers. 

Their  responses  also  indicated  a  willingness  to  act  as  Army  ambassadors. 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  women  and  82X  of  the  men  said  that  they  spMk  posi¬ 
tively  about  the  Army  when  talking  to  friends  and  aqualntances,  and  61%  o*  ^ 
women  and  56%  of  the  men  expressed  a  willingness  to  help  recruiters  identify-^ 
potential  enlistees.  When  asked  about  their  current  level  of  Involvement  wltt 
Amy  recruiting,  approximately  80%  of  the  male  and  female  respondents  said  ^t 
they  have  spoken  to  at  least  one  person  about  joining  the  Army,  and  52%  of  tne 
males  and  56%  of  the  females  said  that  they  would  be  willing  to  talk  to  groups 
of  high  school  students  about  the  Amy. 

What  do  they  tell  people  about  joining  the  Amy?  Less  than  5%  of  all  re¬ 
spondents  discourage  potential  recruits.  The  vast  majority  either  emphasize 
the  opportunities  available  In  the  Amy  and  encourage  them  to  join,  or  suggest 
that  they  find  out  more  about  the  Amy  and  decide  for  themselves.  Females  mre 
especially  likely  to  encourage  others  to  join,  as  57%  of  the  women  as  compared 
to  43%  of  the  men  say  they  tell  potential  recruits  about  the  positive  opportti- 
nltles  available  for  young  men  and  women  In  the  Amy. 
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The  results  of  our  survey  can  be  summarized  by  saying  that  America's  yoimg 
men  and  women  enter  Army  service  expecting  to  have  experiences  that  will  help 
them  grow  and  mature  as  they  learn  to  take  on  responsibilities  of  adulthood. 
Apparently  they  are  not  disappointed,  for  it  is  just  these  sorts  of  experiences 
that  they  report  having  and  valuing  the  most  during  their  Army  service.  The 
Army  aeeas  to  be  especially  beneficial  for  women.  The  egalitarian  atmosphere 
of  the  Army  provides  them  with  better  opportunities  for  aelf<-developnent  than  ' 
does  civilian  life,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  learn  skills  that  will  help 
them  in  their  civilian  careers. 
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RETENTION  PROBLEMS  IN  MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE  MOS  98G  AND  33T: 
SUMMARY  OF  EXISTING  DATA 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Requi»'ement : 

To  compile  and  suroma’'ize  existing  info'^mation  on  factors 
affecting  enlisted  military  personnel  retention  in  Military 
Occupational  Specialty  (MOS)  98G  (Signal  Intelligence  Voice 
Intercept)  and  33T  (Tactical  Systems  Repair). 


pr-ocedu>~e : 

Reenlistment/separation  data  bases,  subject  matter  expert 
opinions,  and  attitude  survey  results  served  as  information 
sources  for  this  project.  Reenlistment  and  seoarati<^n  patterns 
for  FY82-FY87 ( 1  St  QTR)  were  obtained  from  Enlisted  Master  File 
(EMF)  data  bases  maintained  by  Defense  Manpower"  Data  Center 
(DMDC)  and  DCSPER  Report  No.  628.  Information  on  factors 
affecting  98G/33T  retention  decisions  came  from  informal 
inte*'views  with  Military  Intelligence  enlisted  personnel  and 
tabulated  attitude  survey  data  provided  by  the  U.S.  Army  Research 
Institute  (ARI)  and  the  Milita»"y  Intelligence  community  (U.S. 
Army  Intelligence  School-Ft.  Devens  (USAID),  U.S.  Army 
Intelligence  and  Security  Command  (INSCOM),  Office  of  the  Chief, 
Military  Intelligence  (OCMI),  and  the  Military  Intelligence 
Branch,  MILPERCEN). 

Findings : 

(1)  Reenli stment/separati'^n  data  bases  revealed  that  MOS  98G 
first  term  rates  we’^e  comparable  to  the  Army  as  a  whole,  with  the 
exception  that  98G  women  reenlisted  at  lower  rates  than  women  in 
other  MOS  between  198^  and  1986.  Reenlistment  rates  for  MOS  33T 
1st  term  personnel  were  lower  than  the  rates  for  the  Army  as  a 
whole  in  1985  and  1986,  but  were  above  the  Army  average  for  1st 
QTR  FY87.  Recent  retention  data  comparing  98G/33T 
noncommissioned  offficer  reenlistment  rates  with  the  Army  average 
showed  significantly  lowe'"  rates  for  MOS  33T  mid-careerists  and 
careerists  and  a  somewhat  lower  rate  for  98G  careerists. 

(2)  Although  existing  data  on  factors  affecting  MOS  98G/33T 
reenlistment  decision-making  is  limited,  it  appears  that  job 
satisfaction  and  promotion  potential  are  important 
conside’"ations .  MOS  98G  personnel  a’*e  most  dissatisfied  with  the 
lack  of  strategic  assignments  and  educational  opportunities, 
while  MOS  33T  members  point  to  the  inability  to  use  their  job 
skill  training  as  a  key  reason  foi-  their  dissatisfaction. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  (continued)  _ 


(3)  Additional  research  now  being  conducted  by  the  Military 
Intelligence  community  may  help  clarify  the  retention- job 
satisfaction  relat ionshio. 


Utilization  of  Findings: 


The  info>'mation  in  this  »*epo’"t  will 
Milita»'y  Intelligence  retention  policy 
Drelimina’'y  basis  fo»'  evaluating  Milita^'y 
policies  and  to  highlight  areas  requi’^ing 


be  of  immediate  use  to 
makers  to  serve  as  a 
Intelligence  retention 
further  ’"esea*"ch. 


Retention  Problems  in  Military  Intelligence  MOS  98G  and  33T: 

Summary  of  Existing  Data 

Melvin  J.  Kimmel,  Beverly  G.  Knapo,  and  Frances  L.  Carter 
U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

INTRODUCTION 

During  a  recent  review  of  Military  Intelligence  (MI)  enlisted  Military 
Occupational  Specialties  (MOS) ,  conducted  by  the  Director  of  Military  Personnel 
Management  (DMPM),  Office  of  the  Deputy  Cief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (ODCSPER) 
on  7  DEC  86,  the  fact  surfaced  that  job  satisfaction  factors  may  play  a  key 
role  in  the  decision  to  reenlist  following  first  tenn.  Since  training  for 
these  intelligence  specialties  is  lengthy,  and  an  additional  investment  is 
required  to  process  high  level  security  clearances,  it  is  in  the  Army’s 
interest  to  promote  the  highest  level  retention  rate  possible  for  these  MOS  in 
order  to  gain  a  return  on  the  initial  investment.  It  was  also  pointed  out  at 
the  review  that  certain  MI  MOS  will  face  shortages  by  the  1990 ’s  in  meeting 

their  authorized  strengths,  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  reverse  first  term 

seoaration.  This  trend  is  largely  due  to  the  deployment  of  new  operational 
intelligence  collection  systems  such  as  TACJAM,  QUICKFIX,  GUARDRAIL  V,  and 
ADVANCED  QUICKLOOK,  which  will  be  coming  on  line  during  this  time  frame. 

In  an  effort  to  better  understand  the  nature  of  current  separation  within 
MI  MOS,  and  to  document  the  role  of  job  satisfaction  factors  in  the 
reenlistment  decision,  the  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  was  tasked  by  the  DMPM 
to  focus  on  two  MI  MOS,  98G  and  33T,  as  exemplars.  The  objective  of  the  effort 
was  to  identify  sources  of  existing  data  on  98G  and  33T  which  would  document 

the  existing  seoaration  patterns,  and  to  quantify,  if  possible,  job 

satisfaction  factors  which  cont'"ibute  to  the  patterns. 

98G  and  33T  reoresent  different  sides  of  the  three  MI  MOS  career  fields 
(CMF  98,  96,  33).  Although  both  are  trained  and  oerfonn  functions  in  the 
Signals  Intelligence  or  ’’SIGINT"  domain,  the  98G  (Voice  Intercept  Operator) 
sits  ”on  Dosition",  in  a  tactical  or  strategic  setting,  using  headphones,  and 
is  soecifically  trained  as  a  foreign  linguist.  The  33T  (Tactical  Intelligence 
Systems  Reoairer)  however,  is  a  troubleshooter  and  maintainer  of  the 
sophisticated  electronic  receiving  and  jamming  equioment  used  by  98G  and  other 
types  of  ooerators  within  CMF  98. 

The  CMF  98  consists  of  operators  and  intelligence  analysts  with  some 
history  in  terms  of  accession  and  career  development.  In  contrast,  CMF  33,  as 
recently  as  1985,  underwent  a  restructure  from  a  single  MOS  (33S),  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  over  2500  end  items  of  Electronic  Warfare/Intelligence 
(EW/I)  equipment,  to  five  entry  level  MOS.  The  five  MOS  within  CMF  33  (and  a 
capper  MOS  at  the  E8  paygrade)  allowed  tasks,  within  the  total  EW/I  system 
family,  to  be  subdivided  and  clustered  according  to  both  functional  as  well  as 
tactical  and  strategic  boundaries.  Thus  the  33T  is  one  of  several  new  career 
tracks  within  CMF  33,  with  very  little  career  history,  except  for  the 
midtermers  and  careerists  assigned  to  33T  from  the  former  single  33S  MOS 
structure . 


APPROACH 


A 


Seve»“al  ’"elevant  sources  of  data  on  »”eenlistment  and/or  job  satisfaction 
were  identified.  Table  1  summarizes  the  various  information  sources.  DCSPER 
Reoort  No.  628  archives  and  Defense  Management  Data  Center  (DMDC)  EMF  databases 
served  as  sources  of  98G/33T  retention  patterns.  Annual  reenlistment  rates  for 
98G,  broken  down  by  various  demographic  categories,  were  provided  for  1982 
through  1st  QTR  FT  87.  As  discussed  above,  historical  separation  data  are  not 
available  in  the  33T  MOS  Since  it  was  not  activated  until  1985.  By  sorting 
through  these  service-wide  databases,  specific  reenlistment/separation  trends 
by  selected  demographic  categories  were  developed. 

For  documentation  regarding  98G/33T  reenlistment  intentions,  job 
satisfaction,  and  reasons  for  separation,  interviews  were  conducted  with 
98G/33T  Subject  Matter  Experts  (SMEs) ,  and  survey  data  were  provided  by  the 
Intelligence  community  (i.e.  US  Army  Intelligence  School-Devens(USAISD) , 
Intelligence  and  Security  Command  (INSCOM) ,  and  MI  Branch  at  MILPERCEN).  The 
separation  databases  followed  by  the  interview  responses  and  Intelligence 
community  survey  results  will  be  discussed  in  turn. 


FINDINGS 

Reenlistment/Separation  Databases 

DCSPER  Report  No.  628  contains  reenlistment  rates  (percent  of  total 
eligible  who  reenlist)  recorded  by  year  of  separation  for  each  MOS  separately 
and  for  the  Army  as  a  whole.  DMDC  databases  provides  separation  rates  (percent 
of  total  eligible  who  leave  the  Army)  encoded  by  year  of  accession.  The 
difference  between  the  years  referenced  respectively  in  the  two  different 
databases  reflects  the  four  year  term  of  enlistment.  Although  separation  and 
reenlistraent  rates  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  both  databases  were  used 
because  of  the  unique  information  each  provides. 

DCSPER  Report  No.  628  was  analyzed  from  1982  through  1st  QTR  FY  87  for  98G 
reenlistment  rates  as  compared  to  the  Army  as  a  whole  by  gender,  marital 
status, and  years  of  service.  A  request  for  hard  copy  matrix  of  data  from  DMDC 
provided  percent  separation  data  for  98G  MOS  from  the  Enlisted  Master  File 
(EMF)  showing  comparisons  between  98G  and  other  non-combat  MOS  (defined  as  MOS 
outside  the  11,12,13,16,17,  or  19  series).  Data  were  also  obtained  showing 
separation  rates  for  98G  by  tactical  vs.  strategic  MACOM  (INSCOM  vs.FORSCOM 
only) . 

Figures  1  -  5  show  summary  trends  drawn  from  the  databases.  Figures  1  and 
2  graphically  portray  reenlistment  rates  for  the  last  four  years  comparing  98G 
individuals  to  total  Army  data.  In  Figure  1,  it  can  be  seen  that  fewer  98G 
reenlisted  compared  to  total  Anny,  but  the  married  group  had  a  higher 
reenlistment  rate  overall.  Figure  2  (reenlistment  rates  by  gender)  shows  that 
reenlistment  rates  for  the  total  Amiy-feraale  group  were  the  highest,  followed 
by  the  total  Army-male  and  the  98G  male  groups,  with  the  98G  female  having  the 
lowest  reenlistment  rates.  Overall,  there  was  only  slight  variation  by  year, 
with  a  trend  for  the  98G  female  reenlistment  rate  to  approach  the  male  levels. 
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Table  1 .  Available  Data  Sou'^ces  on  98G/33T  Retention 
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USAICS/MILPERCEN/INSCOM 
Branch  Managers  (N=6) 
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Figure  1.  FY83-FY86  First  Term  Reenlistment  Rates  By  Marital  Status:  98G  vs.  Total  Army 

(Source;  DCSPER  Report  No.  628) 
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Figure  2.  FY83-FY86  First  Term  Reenlistment  Rates  By  Gender:  98G  vs.  Total  Army 

(Source:  DCSPER  Report  No.  628) 
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Figu»'e  3  deoicts  98G  fi«“st  term  separation  patterns.  The  two  graphs  in 
this  figure  provide  a  more  detailed  picture  of  gende»'  and  marital 
characteristics  by  contrasting  98G  personnel  to  all  other  non-combat  MOS  rather 
than  total  Army.  This  is  a  more  meaningful  comoarison  since  the  98G  as  well  as 
the  non-combat  group  have  a  more  even  distribution  of  male  and  female  (as 
opposed  to  very  few  females  in  the  combat  series).  It  can  be  seen  from  these 
g’"aphs  that  the  honorable  discharge  separation  rate  is  35-^0  percent  for  each 
98G  single  male  cohort  entering  between  1979  and  1982.  The  single  female  98G 
group  is  slightly  lower  in  separation,  with  both  of  these  98G  groups  higher 
than  male  and  female  in  non-combat  positions.  For  the  married  groups,  the  graph 
indicates  that  98G  male  separation  following  the  first  term  is  higher  than  for 
both  males  and  females  in  other  non-combat  MOS  in  each  cohort  group.  The  98G 
female  separation  pattern,  on  the  other  hand,  fluctuates  from  year  to  year, 
being  lower  than  all  other  accession  groups  in  1979  and  1982  and  higher  for  the 
1980  and  1981  cohorts.  Overall,  married  individuals  have  a  lower  separation 
rate  following  first  term  than  never  married  personnel.  While  marital  status 
seems  to  impact  separation,  note  that  only  a  small  percent  of  the  total  group 
(13%)  are  married. 

Figure  4  provides  percent  retention  in  MOS  rate  by  MACOM  assignment. 
Statistics  we’-e  available  for  both  the  33T  and  98G  in  this  case.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  33T  data  reflect  former  33s  who  transitioned  to  33T,  as  discussed  in 
the  introductory  section  above.  For  those  whose  first  assignment  was  spent  in  a 
strategic  site  (INSCOM),  the  retention  rate  is  near  50%  for  both  98G  and  33T. 
For  98G,  the  retention  rate  for  FORSCOM  assignees  is  only  25%;  a  clear 
indication  of  the  impact  of  the  tactical  setting.  For  the  33T,  the  retention 
rate  shifts  from  1986  to  1987;  at  first  it  is  below  the  INSCOM  level,  and  then 
it  is  above.  This  may  indicate  that  the  new  MOS  is  stabilizing  after  an 
initial  separation  of  individuals  who  were  formerly  in  the  33S  strategic 
positions. 

Figure  5  provides  98G/33T  reenlistment  rates  according  to  enlistment  term 
for  1st  QTR  FY  87.  As  can  be  .seen,  the  41%  first  term  reenlistment  rates  for 
98G  and  33T  are  somewhat  above  the  36%  first  term  rate  for  the  Army  as  a  whole. 
However,  for  midcareerists  (those  with  6-10  years  of  service),  the  27%  33T 
reenlistraent  rate  is  significantly  lower  than  the  98G  rate  (69%)  and  the  rate 
for  the  Army  as  a  whole  (70%).  For  careerists  (those  with  more  than  ten  years 
of  service),  the  reenlistment  rates  for  both  98G  and  33T  (69%  and  57%, 
respectively)  are  below  the  85%  rate  for  the  Army  as  a  whole. 

Job  Satisfaction  and  Retention  Data 
CMF  98  Attitude  Survey 

The  CMF  98  Attitude  Survey  was  conducted  at  INSCOM  by  ARI  in  the  1978-80 
timeframe.  Although  somewhat  dated,  this  survey  gives  general  information  about 
reenlistment  motivations  within  CMF  98.  Table  2  shows  the  numbers  surveyed  and 
the  major  findings.  Although  covering  the  entire  CMF  and  not  restricted  to 
98G,  the  major  conclusions  reached  give  some  indication  of  the  difference 
between  the  MI  career  field  and  other  non-combat  MOS. 
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Figure  4.  98G  and  33T  First  Term  Reenlistment  Rates  For  FY86  and  FY87 (1st  QTR)  According  to 

First  Assignment  Location  (INSCOM  vs.  FORSCOM)  (Source  DCSPER  Report  No.  628) 
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Figure  5. 


FY87(lst  QTR)  Reenlistment  Rates  By  Years  Of  Service 
For  33T,  98G,  and  Total  Army  (Source:  DCSPER  Report  No 


Table  2.  1978-80  ARI  CMF  98  Attitude  Sui^vey  findings: 

(a)  Satisfaction  with  Anny  conditions  and  (b)  »"easons  for  wanting  to  leave  fo 
CMF  98  (N=215)  vs  othe**  non-combat  (N=1880) 


(a)  Satisfaction  with  present  Anny  conditions 

Percent  Satisfied 


CMF  98 

Other 

non-combat 

Working  Conditions 

80 

59 

Kind  of  work 

59 

52 

Pay 

36 

29 

Supervisor 

52 

45 

PeoDle  you  work  with 

68 

58 

Chances  for  promotion 

42 

31 

Travel  oDDortunities 

72 

41 

Job  security 

71 

59 

Housing  Conditions 

20 

30 

Medical  and  dental  benefits 

49 

59 

Post 

33 

25 

Army  as  a  whole 

30 

30 

(b)  Reasons  for  wanting  to  leave  the  Anny 


Promotions  do  not  go  to  soldiers 
who  earn  them 

Lack  of  rewards  for  good  work 
Lack  of  privacy 
Inadequate  housing 
Inadequate  medical  and  dental  care 
Lack  of  training  in  civilian  skills 


Percent  Agreement 


CMF  98  Other 

non-combat 


84 

56 

75 

44 

75 

60 

64 

48 

64 

48 

62 

38 
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Non-combat  oe’^sonnel  tended  to  leave  the  A'^my  due  to  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Anny.  Merabe*'s  of  the  CMF  98  g'^oup  we’^e  moi“e  satisfied  with  thei*"  Anny  job, 
and  believed  that  thei’"  CMF  p»'ovided  a  basis  fo»"  them  to  obtain  a  coraoaoable 
civilian  career.  In  addition,  CMF  98  saw  themselves  as  diffe’^ent  f^om  the  Army 
as  a  whole  due  to  the  nature  of  their  work.  They  believe  they  gave  more  to  the 
Amy  due  to  the  "live  mission”  natum  of  their  assignments  and  felt  they  should 
get  more  from  the  Army,  in  tenns  of  pay,  benefits,  and  promotion  potential.  A 
negative  opinion  was  expressed  toward  tactical  assignments,  saying  that  these 
do  not  afford  the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  skills  obtained  in  Advanced 
Individual  Training  (AIT). 

The  major  conclusion  from  this  effort  was  that,  for  strategic  CMF  98 
positions,  long  tern  caree*"  potential  does  not  p*"ovide  foo  the  incmase  in 
benefits,  pay,  and  recognition  that  can  be  achieved  in  a  civilian  setting. 

Since  the  survey  was  the  collective  opinion  of  the  entire  CMF  98  as  opposed  to 
98G  alone,  it  is  only  safe  to  conclude  that  it  pointed  to  reenlistment  problems 
in  the  SIGINT  field,  but  the  degree  to  which  this  represents  98G  attitudes  is 
unclear. 

Basic  Training  Team  (BTT)  Survey 

More  recent  data  for  both  98G  and  33T  is  provided  by  a  Basic  Training  Team 
(BTT)  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Center  and  School, 
Department  of  Evaluation  and  Standards  (USAISD-DOES)  within  the  past  year. 

This  survey  included  three  questions  related  to  reenlistment  intentions  and 
satisfaction.  Table  3  lists  the  questions  with  answers  obtained.  A  total  of 
126  98G  individuals  and  13  33T  individuals  responded.  As  can  be  seen,  over  half 
the  98G  would  recommend  the  MOS  to  a  friend  contemplating  joining  the  Army,  and 
two  thirds  felt  they  were  adequately  prepared  for  the  job  by  AIT.  The  majority 
of  the  98G  group,  though,  did  not  plan  to  reenlist. 

With  respect  to  33T,  only  4  of  13  soldiers  would  reconrnend  the  MOS  to  a 
friend  who  was  thinking  about  joining  the  Army.  Again,  the  majority  in  this 
MOS  are  not  planning  to  reenlist  or  are  undecided.  In  most  of  the  cases  it  was 
felt  that  they  were  adequately  prepared  in  AIT  to  do  the  work  required. 

Subject  Matter  Expert  Opinions 

Several  sources  were  tapped  to  discover  the  reasons  behind  these 
intentions.  The  only  available  information  on  98G  reenlistment  decision  making 
comes  from  informal  interviews  with  several  subject  matter  experts  (SMEs):  the 
MI  Branch  Manager  and  CMF  98  Branch  Manager  at  MILPERCEN,  the  Language 
Management  Branch  and  the  Retention  NCO  at  INSCOM,  the  Director  of  BTT  at 
USAISD,  and  a  MSG  in  the  Proponency  Office  at  the  US  Army  Intelligence  Center 
and  School  (USAICS).  According  to  these  SMEs,  the  civilian  world  offers  98Gs 
more  than  the  Army.  Since  they  have  a  security  clearance  and  can  speak  a 
foreign  language,  98Gs  can  demand  starting  salaries  approaching  $45,000  in  the 
civilian  market.  In  contrast,  if  they  decide  to  reenlist,  98Gs  can  expect  only 
a  maximum  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  of  $15,000  for  a  six  year 
commitment,  and  no  opportunity  to  go  to  college.  The  Army  option  becomes  even 
less  enticing  when  they  see  that  promotion  points  in  their  MOS  have  doubled 
over  the  past  three  years  and  find  out  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  learn 
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Table  3-  98G/33T  responses  to  retention  and  satisfaction  items 

(Source:  Branch  Training  Team  Survey, 1986) 


Based  on  your  experience  during  AIT  and  your  assignment 

thus  far,  would  you  recommend  your  MOS  to  someone  contemplating 

entry  in  the  US  Army? 


Number 

98G 

Yes 

65 

No 

61 

33T 

Yes 

4 

No 

9 

Do  you  at  this  point  in  your  career  have  any  plans  to 
reenlist  in  the  Army  and  your  current  MOS? 

Number 

Yes  20 
No  72 
Undecided  3^ 

Yes  3 
No  7 
Undecided  3 


In  you**  opinion,  did  your  AIT  adequately  prepare  you  to 
oerfoi'm  your  MOS  duties? 

Number 


98G 

Yes 

68 

No 

32 

33T 

Yes 

86 

No 

14 

98G 

33T 
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anothe’"  language.  ODDo»~tunities  fo>"  g>"owth  are  esoecially  bad  when  assigned  to 
a  tactical  unit.  They  generally  a’"e  unable  to  use  thei»'  ti^aining,  face 
frequent  shift  work  schedule  changes,  and  the  turn  a’“ound  time  in  this  Space 

Imbalanced  MOS  (SIMOS)  when  in  USAREUR  is  too  short  to  achieve  stability. 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  the  SMEs  believe  98Gs  can  be  retained  in  the  Army  if 

given  a  viable  mission  and  an  ooportunity  to  attend  a  language  enhancement 

orogram. 

Subjective  opinions  regarding  33T  job  satisfaction  and  reenlistment 
intentions  come  from  two  sources:  An  extensive  interview  with  a  retiring  MSG 
who  has  worked  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Military  Intelligence  (OCMI)  for  a 
number  of  years;  and  responses  of  11  soldiers  in  MOS  33T  to  an  informal  open- 
ended  survey  project  carried  out  by  a  33T  SSG  as  part  of  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  requirements. 

According  to  these  individuals,  33T  personnel  have  perhaps  the  least  job 
satisfaction  of  any  CMF  33.  Unlike  individuals  in  othe’'  CMF  33  MOS,  who  are 
given  strategic  assignments  and  perform  some  repai’”  work  under  contractor 
supe’"vision,  there  a'^e  no  strategic  assignments  fo»'  33T,  and  they  are  severely 
limited  in  the  amount  of  EW/I  maintenance  they  are  allowed  to  perform.  Since 
the  equipment  they  work  with  is  unde*”  warranty,  their  MOS-related  duties 
largely  consist  of  replacing  units  and  transmitting  them  to  contractors  for 
’'epai’".  They  spend  much  of  their  duty  hou’"s  on  non-MOS  ’"elated  details  (e.g. 
’'pape’'-pushing"  and/o»"  general  motor  pool  wo»"k) ,  which  they  find  neithe*" 
satisfying  nor  meaningful. 

The  SMEs  suggest  that  the  retention  p’'oblem  is  largely  confined  to 
Midte’"mers,  since  most  first  termers  are  not  eligible  for  reenlistment  until 
1989.  Their  39  weeks  of  training,  plus  their  expe’"ience  in  33S  makes  them 
highly  ma*"ketable  in  the  civilian  world.  According  to  the  SMEs,  since  these 
people  observe  contractors  doing  the  same  jobs  that  they  were  trained  to  do  - 
and  making  more  money  for  it  -  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  choose  to  leave  the 
Army. 


Aside  from  job  dissatisfaction,  the  SMEs  believe  that  perhaps  the  most 
important  reasons  for  separation  are  the  lack  of  promotion  possibilities  and 
the  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonuses  (SRB) .  The  CMF  33  restructuring  increased 
the  number  of  E5  and  E6  pay  grades  to  the  point  where  there  is  an  inverted 
pyramid  and  little  chance  for  advancement. 


CMF  33  Job  Satisfaction  Survey 


These  views  are  supported  by  a  more  formal  survey  of  CMF  33  conducted 
recently  by  USAISD.  The  survey,  consisting  of  139  items  measuring  job 
satisfaction,  reenlistment  intent  and  factors  associated  with  each,  was 
administered  to  78  CMF  33  enlisted  personnel  (18  in  MOS  33T  and  65  in  other  MOS 
within  CMF33)  in  the  Fall  of  1986.  (See  Appendix  A  for  a  copy  of  the  CMF  33  Job 
Satisfaction  Survey). 

While  the  survey,  itself,  is  a  rich  potential  source  of  detailed 
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information,  the  available  data  is  limited  in  a  number  of  resoects.  First, 
not  all  the  information  collected  on  these  78  individuals  was  coded.  Of  the  25 
background  information  items  in  Section  I,  the  raw  data  was  coded  only  for 
items  1  (Primary  MOS),  2  (Pay  Grade),  3  (Years  in  CMF  33),  (Term  of 
Enlistment),  16  (High  Scool  Education),  17  (College  Education),  18 
(Reenlistment/Seoaration  Plans),  19  (Job  Satisfaction)  and  20  (Satisfaction 
with  CMF  33  Restructure).  Responses  to  Section  II  items  (Job/CMF  Opinions) 
were  provided  for  all  respondents,  while  responses  to  Section  III  (Separation 
Reasons)  and  Section  IV  (Reenlistment  Reasons)  were  coded  for  33T  individuals 
only. 


A  second  limitation  of  the  data  concerns  the  relatively  small  number  of 
respondents,  especially  within  the  33T  MOS,  and  demographic  differences  between 
the  two  groups.  Table  4  provides  a  breakdown  of  the  33T  vs  other  CMF  33  MOS 
respondents  by  selected  background  information.  As  shown  in  the  Table,  both 
the  33T  and  other  CMF  33  g'^oups  contained  approximately  21/2  times  more 
married  than  nonmarried  respondents  and  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  senior 
than  junior  NCOs.  For  the  33T  sample,  all  18  respondents  were  male,  and  the 
majority  were  in  their  second  enlistment  term.  For  the  non33T  group,  no 
information  was  available  on  gender,  and  the  majority  were  beyond  their  second 
enlistment  term.  Because  the  sample  sizes  are  small,  certain  subgroups  are 
overreoresented ,  and  the  33T  and  non33T  groups  differ  in  length  of  service  and 
(possibly)  sex  composition,  the  results  should  be  interpreted  cautiously. 

Job/CMF  opinions.  Respondents  were  provided  with  a  list  of 
characteristics  associated  with  their  Army  experience  and  asked  to  rate  the 
extent  to  which  they  agreed  with  each  on  a  four  point  scale.  Table  5  provides 
the  percentages  who  agreed  with  each  item  for  33T  and  non33T  groups, 
separately. 

The  majority  of  both  groups  expressed  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  Army 
as  a  whole  (66%  in  33T  and  68%  in  non33T).  The  majority  also  agreed  that  their 
jobs  were  satisfying  (56%  and  64%,  respectively),  interesting  (61%  and 
69%,*'espectively) ,  and  worthwhile  (75%  and  85%,  respectively);  and  that  their 
leadership  was  satisfactory  (77%  and  69%,  respectively). 

However,  33T  individuals  appeared  to  be  more  dissatisfied  with  particular 
aspects  of  their  work  situation  than  those  in  other  CMF  33  MOS.  Only  56%  of 
the  33T  compared  to  78%  of  those  in  other  CMF  33  agreed  that  their  supervisors 
were  technically  competent.  In  addition,  33T  expressed  more  dissatisfaction 
with  the  state  of  their  equipment.  Specifically,  only  33%  of  33T  as  compared 
to  52%  of  other  CMF  33  were  satisfied  with  the  tools  and  test  equipment  they 
had  to  work  with.  A  greater  percentage  of  33T  than  other  CMF  33  (D  felt  their 
unit  did  not  have  all  the  test  equipment  they  needed  (73^  in  33T  vs  54%  in 
other  CMF  33);  (2)  indicated  that  what  test  equipment  they  had  was  outdated 
(90%  vs  61%, respectively) ;  and  (3)  stated  that  their  unit  lacked  adequate  EW/I 
equipment,  as  well  (54%  vs  37%,  respectively). 

The  two  groups  also  differed  somewhat  in  percentage  agreement  on  items 
describing  the  nature  of  their  work.  About  50%  of  each  group  agreed  that  their 
job  involved  troubleshooting  EW/I  equipment  to  the  piece/part  level.  However, 
the  degree  of  troubleshooting  appears  to  be  much  more  limited  for  33T.  Fifty 
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Table  4.  CMF  33  Job  Satisfaction  Survey: 

Number  of  33T  vs  other  CMF  33  respondents  by  selected  demographics 


33T  Other  CMF  33 


(N=18) 

(n=65) 

Pay  Grade 

E4/E5 

8 

28 

E6/E7 

10 

37 

Enlistment 

1 

3 

16 

Term 

2 

8 

15 

3  or  more 

8 

34 

Unknovra 

1 

0 

Marital 

Married 

13 

45 

Status 

Not  Married 

5 

20 

Gender 

Male 

18 

-  * 

Female 

0 

-  * 

*  Information  not  available 
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Table  5i  Percent  33T  vs  Other  CMF  33  agreement  with  job/CMF- related  items 
(Source;  CMF  33  Job  Satisfaction  Survey) 


Percent  Agreement 
33T  Other  CMF  33 

General  Attitudes 

Positive  opinion  of  Army  66  68 

Satisfying  job  56  64 

Worthwhile  Job  61  69 

Adequate  supervisor  leadership  77  69 

Work  Situation 

Technically  competent  supervisors  56  78 

Adequate  tools/ test  equipment  33  52 

Unit  lacks  some  required  test  equipment  73  54 

Outdated  test  equipment  90  61 

Unit  lacks  adequate  EW/I  equipment  54  37 

Job  duty:  Troubleshooting  to  module/circuit  card  50  6 

Job  duty:  Troubleshoot  to  piece/part  level  45  52 

Job  duty;  Replace  black  box  only  54  18 

CMF  33  Attitudes 

Assigned  to  appropriate  CMF  33  MOS  75  60 

Want  to  change  to  non-CMF  33  MOS  18  23 

Would  change  to  different  CMF  33  MOS  53  31 

Dissatisfied  with  CMF  33  restructure  88  69 

CMF  33  restructure  not  beneficial  to  Array  66  61 

CMF  33  structure  should  be  changed  46  47 

Satisfied  with  MOS  assignment  opportunities  61  62 

Satisfied  with  amount  of  MOS-related  work  28  46 

Most  of  AIT  training  not  being  used  77  46 

More  training  opportunities  in  other  CMF  33  MOS  19  20 

Better  assignments  in  other  CMF  33  MOS  69  23 

Better  promotion  opportinlties  in  other  CMF  33  MOS  56  45 
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De*"cent  of  33T  as  comoared  to  only  6%  in  othe’'  CM^  33  agi^eed  that  they  were 
allowed  to  ti^oublshoot  EW/I  equipment  only  to  the  oi'inted  circuit  ca’-d  level; 
65/J  of  33T  vs  only  2%%  in  other  CMF  33  stated  that  much  of  the  repair  work  was 
done  by  contractor's;  and  54%  of  33T  as  compared  to  18%  of  other  CMF  33  agr'eed 
that  the  only  repairs  they  perform  was  *'emoving  and  replacing  "black  boxes". 

The  survey  also  provided  information  on  respondent  attitudes  towa»'d  CMF  33 
and  their  particular  MOS.  A  majority  of  both  groups  agreed  that  they  had  been 
placed  in  an  appropriate  MOS  following  the  CMF  33  restructuring  (75%  agreement 
for  33T  and  60%  agreement  for  other  CMF  33),  and  only  18%  of  the  33T  and  23%  of 
those  in  othe’“  CMF  33  expressed  a  desire  to  change  to  another  career  management 
field.  However,  a  large  percentage  of  both  33T  and  non33T  groups  (88%  and  69%, 
respectively)  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  CMF  33  restructuring.  A 
majority  of  both  g^'oups  also  believed  that  the  restructuring  did  not  benefit 
the  Array  (66%  and  61%,  respectively)  and  agreed  that  CMF  33  should  be 
reorganized  once  mo’-e  (47%  and  46%,  respectively). 

The  33T  'respondents  appear  to  be  somewhat  more  dissatisfied  with  their  MOS 
than  those  in  other  CMF  33.  A  majority  of  both  groups  expressed  general 
satisfaction  with  thei’“  MOS  assig'iment  opportunities  (61%  and  62%, 
respectively).  However,  a  greater  peircentage  of  33T  than  those  in  other  CMF  33 
indicated  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  amount  of  time  spent 
performing  MOS  duties  (72%  vs  54%,  »respectively) ,  and  stated  that  most  of  their 
ti^aining  was  being  wasted,  given  the  limited  amount  of  repai’*s  they  a'"e  allowed 
to  perform  (77%  vs  46%). 

The  33T  dissatisfaction  with  their  MOS  is  especially  evident  on  items 
asking  respondents  to  compare  opportunities  within  their  MOS  with  those  of 
othe»'  MOS  within  CMF  33.  Although  only  small  percentages  of  both  groups 
believed  that  other  CMF  33  MOS  offered  mo'^e  oppo'~tunity  fo»"  advanced  t''aining 
than  their  own  (19%  and  20%),  a  large'"  percentage  of  33T  compared  to  other  CMF 
33  »'espondents  ag'-eed  that  othe'"  CMF  33  offe'-ed  bette»'  assignment  (69%  vs  23%) 
and  p'~omotion  opportunities  (56%  vs  45%),  and  stated  that  they  would  change  to 
a  different  CMF  33  MOS,  if  given  the  chance  (53%  vs  31%). 

Reenlistment  attitudes.  About  the  same  percentage  of  33T  and  those  in 
othe'*  CMF  33  MOS  stated  that  they  intended  to  reenlist  (44%  and  46%, 
respectively) .  Table  6  compa'~es  33T  respondents  with  those  in  other  CMF  33  MOS 
on  percentage  ag»'eement  to  factors  related  to  reenlistment  intentions.  The 
oppo'"tunity  to  attend  college  does  not  appea'"  to  be  an  important  reenlistment 
incentive  for  most  respondents.  High  percentages  of  both  33T  (88%)  and  other 
CMF  33  respondents  (78%)  agreed  that  the  A'miy  offered  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  take  college  cou'"ses,  and  only  30%  of  the  33Ts  and  25%  of  those  in  other  CMF 
33  groups  indicated  that  they  would  consider  leaving  the  Army  to  attend 
college . 

The  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  also  does  not  appear  to  be  as 
important  a  reenlistment  incentive  as  one  might  expect.  For  both  33T  and  those 
in  other  CMF  33  MOS,  the  SRB  was  considered  less  important  than  having  a  choice 
of  assignments  (65%  and  63%,  respectively),  getting  advanced  electronic 
t''aining  (73%  and  63%),  and  promotion  opportunities  (72%  and  66%).  This  last 
facto'"  appea'"s  to  be  especially  impo'"tant  for  the  33T  group,  for  83%  of  the 
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Table  6.  Percent  33T  and  other  CMF  33  agreeing  to  reenlistment 
intention  items  (Source:  CMF  33  Job  Satisfaction  Survey) 


Percent  Agreement 
33T  Other  CMF  33 


Intend  to  reenlist  44  46 

Adequate  opportunity  to  take  college  courses  88  78 

Would  leave  to  attend  college  30  25 

Assignment  choices  more  important  than  SRB  65  63 

Advanced  electronic  training  opportunities 

more  important  than  SRB  73  63 

Promotion  opportunities  more  important  than  SRB  72  66 

Would  reenlist  if  faster  promotion  opportunity  83  57 
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33Ts  as  compa'"ed  to  only  51/5  of  those  in  other  CMF  33  MOS  stated  that  they 
would  probably  reenlist  if  there  was  an  opportunity  for  faster  promotions. 

33T  separation/reenlistment  reasons.  As  indicated  earlier, 
ratings  of  importance  of  various  reasons  for  separating  (Section  III)  and 
reenlisting  (Section  IV)  were  coded  only  for  the  33T  group.  Table  7  lists  the 
reasons  that  were  rated  as  either  "very  important"  or  "somewhat  important"  by  a 
majority  of  the  ten  33Ts  who  expressed  an  intent  to  separate,  and  Table  8 
provides  the  same  information  for  the  eight  33Ts  who  indicated  that  they  would 
probably  reenlist. 

As  shown  in  Table  7,  all  ten  33Ts  who  intend  to  separate  rated  "living 
conditions",  "amount  of  'real*  work",  "extra  duties",  and  "having  a  job  that 
did  not  challege  their  training  and  abilities"  as  important  reasons  for  their 
decision  to  separate;  all  but  one  cited  "amount  of  harassment  in  the  Army", 

"low  pay",  and  "amount  of  'busy  work'  they  do";  eight  of  the  ten  said  "low  SRB" 
was  an  important  reason;  and  7055  mentioned  "frequency  of  family  separation"  and 
"little  chance  for  promotion". 

All  eight  of  the  33Ts  who  intended  to  ’-eenlist  (Table  8)  rated  "job 
satisfaction",  "job  challenge  and  demands", "chance  fo’-  promotion",  "deoendent 
and  personal  dental  care",  "SRB  availability",  "economic  security",  and  "spouse 
attitude  toward  reenlistment"  as  either  very  important  o’"  somewhat  important. 
Seven  of  the  eight  rated  the  "opportunity  to  serve  the  US"  and  "30  days  paid 
leave/year"  as  important  reasons  for  reenlisting,  and  six  mentioned  "PX 
privileges". 


DISCUSSION 

Since  the  factors  affecting  the  reenlistment  decision  differed  somewhat 
for  98G  and  33T,  the  findings  will  be  discussed  sepa»'ately  for  the  two  MOS. 

98G  Retention  and  Job  Satisfaction 


The  98G  data  available  indicates  that  first  term  separation  in  this  MOS 
has  a  stable  pattern  from  yeai"  to  year  that  is  slightly  higher  than  the  overall 
Army  average.  Accessions  since  1979  show  that  98G  individuals  who  are  ma'"ried, 
and  particularly  married  females,  have  a  slightly  lower  separation  rate,  yet  it 
is  still  highe*"  than  total  Army  data  and  other  non-combat  MOS.  These  data 
alone  do  not  indicate  the  reasons  for  the  lower  retention  rate. 

A  detailed  CMF  98  job  satisfaction  survey,  although  dated,  expressed  the 
usual  dissatisfaction  with  pay  and  promotion  benefits.  However,  many 
individuals  indicated  that  the  strategic  level  assignment  was  what  attracted 
them,  and  a  tactical  assignment  was  not  desired.  Separation  data  broken  out  by 
FORSCOM  (tactical)  vs  INSCOM  (strategic)  assignments  show  a  dramatic  (25%) 
difference  in  retention  for  1986.  Here,  those  whose  first  assignment  was 
strategic  tended  to  reenlist  at  a  rate  25%  higher  than  their  tactical 
counterparts.  This  tracks  with  the  results  of  recent  BTT  surveys  wherein  over 
half  of  those  interviewed  would  recommend  the  MOS  to  a  friend,  but  more  than 
75%  were  not  planning  to  reenlist  or  were  undecided.  Most  (68%)  felt  that  they 
were  prepared  for  their  job  through  AIT,  however,  it  cannot  be  determined 
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Table  7.  Importance  of  separation  reasons  for  33T  who  Intend  to  separate  (N=10) 
(Source;  CMF  33  Job  Satisfaction  Survey) 

Separation  Reasons  Percent  Important 


Very 

important 

Somewha  t 
important 

Total 

Inadequate  living  conditions 

80 

20 

100 

Too  little  "real"  work 

50 

50 

100 

Too  much  extra  duties 

50 

50 

100 

Job  not  challenging  training/abilities 

40 

60 

100 

Army  harassment 

90 

0 

90 

Too  much  "busy"  work 

60 

30 

90 

Low  pay 

50 

40 

90 

Low  SRB 

30 

50 

80 

No  promotion  opprtunitles 

50 

20 

70 

Too  much  family  separation 

60 

10 

70 

20 


Table  8.  Importance  of  reenlistment  reasons  for  33T  who  intend 
to  reenlist  (N=8)  (Source;  CMF  33  Job  Satisfaction  Survey) 


Reenlistment  Reasons 


Job  Satisfaction 

Personal/dependent  dental  care 

Promotion  opportunities 

Spouse  attitude  toward  reenlisting 

Economic  security 

Job  challenge/demands 

SRB  Availability 

Serve  country 

30  days  paid  leave/ year 

PX  privileges 

Commissary  privileges 


Percent  Important 

Very 

Soraewha  t 

Total 

important 

important 

80 

20 

100 

80 

20 

100 

80 

20 

100 

40 

60 

100 

40 

60 

100 

60 

40 

100 

30 

70 

100 

40 

50 

90 

40 

50 

90 

70 

10 

80 

50 

20 

70 
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whethe’"  they  we»~e  actually  able  to  do  their  job.  The  inference  is  clea»'  that 
resDondents  who  wei^e  in  tactical  assignments  or  were  slated  to  go  into  them 
were  hesitant  about  reenlisting. 

In  essence,  no  quantitative  data  exists  to  suppo'"t  subject  matter  exoert 
opinions,  which  assert  that  98G  separation  is  directly  related  to  job 
satisfaction  factors.  These  factors,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  sections, 
concern  complaints  about  the  use  of  skills  (or  lack  thereof),  the  pay, 
promotion,  and  benefit  packages,  along  with  the  difficulties  of  SIMOS,  shift 
work  and  lack  of  educational  opportunity.  The  bottom  line,  though,  is  that 
none  of  these  widely  held  opinions  are  documented  with  reliable  data. 

33T  Retention  and  Job  Satisfaction 


The  limited  data  currently  available  appears  to  indicate  that  the  33T 
reenlistment  problem  is  associated  with  job  dissatisfaction  and  perceived  lack 
of  pi'omotion  opoortunities .  Most  people  evaluate  their  current  situation  by 
comparing  it  with  the  positive  and  negative  features  of  alternatives.  VIhen  33T 
individuals  make  this  comparison,  they  find  that  their  current  circumstances 
are  not  as  favorable  as  the  available  alternatives.  Compared  to  other  CMF  33, 
they  see  themselves  with  less  adequate  tools  and  equipment,  poo>"e»"  promotion 
opportunities,  and  less  of  an  opportunity  to  use  their  MOS-related  skills. 

When  they  compa*”e  their  jobs  with  civilian  options,  they  find  their  skills 
highly  ma»'ketable  and  see  cont»'actor's  doing  the  same  jobs  for  which  they  we^-e 
trained  -  and  making  a  lot  more  money  at  it.  A  comparison  is  also  made  between 
thei»"  MOS  as  it  exists  today  and  what  it  was  like  befo’^e  the  CMF  33 
rest’~uctu’"e .  P'"io>*  to  1985,  they  were  using  their  NDS-related  skills  to  do 

meaningful,  worthwhile  work  as  33S  technicians.  Now,  they  find  themselves  in 
tactical  units,  wo'-king  behind  a  desk  or  in  a  motor  pool.  Compa»'ed  to  those 
’'glory  days,"  their  current  situation  seems  especially  bleak. 

Several  notes  of  caution  must  be  added.  First,  these  conclusions  are 
based  on  a  very  limited  set  of  data.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  generalize 
from  the  subjective  opinions  and  survey  responses  of  less  than  fifty  oeople  to 
an  entire  MOS.  Second,  the  results,  if  representative  at  all,  may  be  more 
characteristic  of  Midtermers  than  first  termers.  This  latter  group  is  vastly 
underrepresented  in  the  existing  data.  Since  they  have  not  developed  the 
marketable  skills  as  yet,  have  not  had  the  positive  33S  experience  with  which 
to  compare  their  current  situation,  and  do  not  have  to  make  a  reenlistment 
decision  until  1989,  it  is  quite  likely  that  these  results  and  conclusions  do 
not  apply  to  them. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It  aopea^'s  that  two  steos  need  to  be  taken  to  focus  on  MI  B>'anch  first 
tenn  separation:  first,  insure  that  the  projected  surveys  will  obtain  timely 
and  detailed  data  to  quantify  the  job  satisfaction  issues,  and  two,  enhance 
efforts  to  increase  match  of  AIT  training  and  exoectations  to  first  duty 
assignment  tasks. 

For  firm  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  a  good  deal  more  systematic  data  than 
now  exists  must  be  collected.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  the  situation. 
The  Retention  NCO  at  INSCOM  is  in  the  process  of  conducting  extensive 
interviews  with  representative  samples  of  both  98G  and  33T;  the  U.S.  Army 
Soldier  Supoort  Center's  Attitudes  and  Opinion  Branch  expect  to  field  the  CMF 
33  Job  Satisfaction  Survey  worii-wide  in  eai^ly  FY  88,  and  plan  to  extend  the 
effort  to  include  CMF  98  later  in  the  year;  and  the  BTT  Survey  continues  to  be 
administered  on  a  regular  basis.  Once  these  data  are  collected,  analyzed  and 
inte'"D’"eted ,  it  should  be  possible  to  draw  some  firm  conclusions  about  the 
relationship  between  98G/33T  job  satisfaction  and  reenlistment  decision  making. 
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APPENDIX  A 


CMF  33 

JOB  SATISFACTION 


SURVEY 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  SURVEY 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  SURVEY 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  ask  your  opinions  about  your  MOS,  your 
current  job,  your  current  unit  and  the  reasons  why  you  intend  to  reenlist  or 
separate  from  the  Army.  Your  responses  will  be  grouped  with  the  responses 
from  other  CMF  33  soldiers  world  wide  to  determine  job  satisfaction  within 
the  CMF. 

2.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  the  items  in  this  survey.  Answer 
each'  item  so  that  it  most  accurately  agrees  with  your  personal  opinion  and 
attitude. 

3.  Do  not  put  your  name  or  social  security  number  on  the  survey  forms. 
Individual  responses  will  remain  anonymous.  Only  group  responses  will  be 
provided  to  commanders  and  supervisors. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  SURVEY 


1.  The  survey  is  divided  into  five  sections. 

SECTION  I  -  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 
SECTION  II  -  JOB  SATISFACTION 
SECTION  III  -  REASONS  FOR  SEPARATION 
SECTION  IV  -  REASONS  FOR  REENLISTING 
SECTION  V  -  VWIITTEN  CCM^ENTS 

2.  A  separate  answer  sheet  is  provided  for  SECTIONS  II  -  III.  Data  for 
SECTIONS  I  and  V  will  be  entered  on  the  survey  form  itself. 

3.  SECTION  1  -  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

a.  Complete  SECTION  I  by  entering  the  appropriate  data  or  placing  and 
"X”  in  the  appropriate  box. 

b.  When  entering  dates  use  the  "number"  of  the  month  and  the  last  two 
digits  of  the  calendar  year. 

EXAMPLE:  SEP  1986  0  9  -  8  6 

mo  yr 

c.  Do  not  proceed  to  SECTION  n  until  told  to  do  so. 

4.  SECTION  II  -  JOB  SATISFACTION  (Items  001  -  060) 

a.  You  are  asked  to  rate  each  item  as  to  whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  statement. 
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b.  Refer  to  the  rating  scale  and  darken  the  circle  on  your  answer  sheet 
that  corresponds  to  your  rating  for  that  item. 

c.  If  an  item  in  SECTION  II  does  not  apply  to  your  current  duty 
position,  leave  the  answer  sheet  blank  for  that  item, 

d.  There  are  some  items  in  SECTION  II  that  refer  to  the  33  CMF 
Restructure.  If  you  did  not  serve  in  MOS  33S  for  one  year  or  more,  do  not 
respond  to  those  items. 

5i  SECTION  III  -  SEPARATION  REASONS  (Items  061  -  092) 

a.  If  you  plan  to  separate  or  retire  from  the  Army,  respond  to  the  items 
in  SECTION  III. 

b.  If  you  plan  to  reenlist  or  are  undecided  skip  SECTION  III  and  go  to 
SECTION  IV. 

c.  For  SECTION  III  your  are  asked  to  rate  each  item  as  to  its  importance 
to  your  decision  to  separate  or  retire  from  the  Army. 

d.  Refer  to  the  rating  scale  and  darken  the  appropriate  circle  on  your 
answer  sheet  for  that  item. 

6.  SECTION  IV  -  REENLISTMENT  REASONS  (Items  093  -  ll<f) 

a.  If  you  plan  to  reelist  or  are  undecided  respond  to  the  items  in 
SECTION  IV. 

b.  For  SECTION  IV  you  are  asked  to  rate  each  item  as  to  its  importance 
to  your  decision  to  stay  in  the  Army. 

c.  Refer  to  the  rating  scale  and  darken  the  appropriate  circle  on  your 
answer  sheet. 

7.  SECTION  V  -  WRITTEN  COMMENTS 

a.  This  section  of  the  survey  is  for  your  written  comments. 

b.  Please  be  specific  and  objective  with  your  comments. 

c.  If  you  need  additional  sheets  of  paper,  raise  your  hand  and  the 
proctor  will  provide  them  to  you. 
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PRIMARY  MOS 


SECTION  I 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


PAYGRADE 


3.  BASIC  ACTIVE  SERVICE  DATE 


UMBER  OF  YEARS  IN  CMF  33 


7.  DUTY  MOS 


9.  DATE  ASSIGNED  TO  UNIT 


4.  ETS  DATE 

6.  SEX 

□  □ 

1.  MALE  2.  FEMALE 

8.  DUTY  MOS  PAYGRADE 

□ 


10.  DUTY  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


11.  HOURS  PER  WEEK  OUTSIDE  YOUR  MOS  12.  ON  A  PROMOTION  LIST 

m  □  □ 

1.  YES  2.  NO 


I-l 


13.  IF  ON  PROMOTION  LIST,  HOW  MANY  MONTHS. 
&  ERM  OF  ENLISTMENT: 

I.  □  FIRST,  I  HAVE  NOT  REENLISTED 
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2.  □ 

SECOND 

3.  □ 

THIRD 

«.  □ 

FOURTH  OR  MORE 

NUMBER 

OF  PERSONNEL  DIRECTLY  SUPERVISED 

1.  □ 

NONE 

2.  □ 

1-4 

3.  □ 

5-9 

*.  □ 

10-14 

5.  □ 

15-19 

6.  □ 

20  OR  MORE 

EDUCATION  -  HIGH  SCHOOL 

I.  □ 

NON  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 

2.  □ 

GED  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUIVALENCY 

3.  □ 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  GRADUATE 

(COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

I.  □ 

LESS  THAN  2  YEARS 

2.  □ 

2  OR  MORE  YEARS 

3.  □ 

BACHELORS  DEGREE 

4.  □ 

SOME  GRADUATE  WORK 

5.  □ 

GRADUATE  DEGREE 
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I S^^EENLISTM ENT/SEPARATION  PLANS  (CURRENT  ENLISTMENT) 
— 1.  D  DEFINITELY  PLAN  TO  SEPARATE 

2.  D  UNCERTAIN,  PROBABLY  SEPARATE 

3.  □  UNCERTAIN,  PROBABLY  REENLIST 

4.  □  DEFINITELY  PLAN  TO  REENLIST 

5.  □  PLAN  TO  RETIRE 


30B  SATISFACTION 

1.  □  EXTREMELY  DISSATISFIED 

2.  □  VERY  DISSATISFIED 

3.  □  MODERATELY  DISSATISFIED 

4.  □  MODERATELY  SATISFIED 

5.  □  VERY  SATISFIED 

6.  D  EXTREMELY  SATISFIED 


(  20.?  33  CMF  RESTRUCTURE 

1.  □  EXTREMELY  DISSATISFIED 

2.  □  VERY  DISSATISFIED 

3.  □  MODERATELY  DISSATISFIED 

4.  □  MODERATELY  SATISFIED 

5.  □  VERY  SATISFIED 

6.  □  EXTREMELY  SATISFIED 

\21.  \lARRIED? 

^J.  □  YES 

2.  □  NO 
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PLAN  TO  APPLY  FOR  WARRANT  OFFICER? 

1.  □  YES 

2.  □  NO 


23.  ARE  YOU  CURRENTLY  ENROLLED  IN  AN  ON-DUTY/OFF-DUTY 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM? 

1.  n  YES 

2.  □  NO 


2. 


3. 


4. 


YOU  ARE  NOT  ENROLLED,  WHY  NOT? 

□  PROGRAM  NOT  AVAILABLE 

D  COURSES  I  WANT  OR  NEED  NOT  AVAILABLE 
D  DUTY  HOURS  DO  NOT  PERMIT  ENROLLMENT 

□  DO  NOT  DESIRE  TO  PARTICIPATE  AT  THIS  TIME 


25.  IS  YOUR  DUTY  SECTION  UP  TO  STRENGTH  IN  CMF  33  MOS? 

1.  □  100% 

2.  □  75%  OR  BETTER 

3.  □  50%  OR  BETTER 

4.  □  LESS  THAN  50% 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SECTION  II 


READ  ITEMS  001-060  AND  RATE  THEM  IN  TERMS  OF  WHETHER  YOU  AGREE 
OR  DISAGREE  WITH  THE  STATEMENT  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  SCALE; 

1.  STRONGLY  AGREE 

2.  AGREE 

3.  DISAGREE 

4.  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

IF  THE  STATEMENT  DOES  NOT  APPLY  TO  YOUR  CURRENT  DUTY  POSITION, 
DO  NOT  ENTER  A  RESPONSE. 


001  PROMOTIONS  ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT  TO  ME  THAN  RECEIVING  A 
REENLISTMENT  BONUS. 

002  MY  UNIT  HAS  AN  EFFECTIVE  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND. 

003  IN  GENERAL,  I  AM  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  I  SPEND 
PERFORMING  THE  DUTIES  I  WAS  TRAINED  TO  DO. 

004  IF  I  WERE  ASSIGNED  TO  AN  ARMY  SERVICE  SCHOOL,  I  WOULD  PREFER 
TO  BE  AN  INSTRUCTOR  RATHER  THAN  DOING  SOME  OTHER  30B. 

005  IN  GENERAL,  MY  UNIT  IS  RUN  WELL. 

006  BECAUSE  OF  MY  DUTIES  IN  MY  UNIT,  I  DON’T  HAVE  THE  TIME  TO 
ENROLL  IN  OFF  DUTY  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

007  I  HAVE  A  POOR  OPINION  OF  THE  ARMY  MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

008  MY  CURRENT  JOB  IS  INTERESTING  TO  ME. 

009  IF  I  HAD  LESS  GUIDANCE,  AND  MORE  CHANCES  TO  MAKE  DECISIONS, 

I  COULD  DO  MY  30B  BETTER. 

010  MY  UNIT  NEVER  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  THE  PARTS  I  NEED  TO  FIX  THE 
EQUIPMENT. 

on  I  AM  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  LEADERSHIP  ABILITY  OF  MY  SUPERVISOR. 

012  IF  I  HAVE  A  CHANCE,  I  WILL  CHANGE  TO  SOME  OTHER  MOS  WITHIN 
THE  ARMY. 

013  SOLDIERS  IN  MY  UNIT  ARE  ENCOURAGED  TO  ENROLL  IN  COLLEGE 
COURSES. 
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014 

015 

016 

017 

018 

019 

020 

021 

022 

023 

024 

025 

026 

027 

028 


1.  STRONGLY  AGREE 

2.  AGREE 

3.  DISAGREE 

4.  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

IF  I  HAD  A  DIFFERENT  MOS,  I  WOULD  PROBABLY  BE  PROMOTED 
FASTER. 

IN  GENERAL,  I  FEEL  THE  33  CMF  RESTRUCTURE  WILL  IMPROVE  THE 
MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  OF  EW/I  SYSTEMS. 

I  AM  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  TECHNICAL  ABILITIES  OF  THE  WARRANT 
OFFICERS  ASSIGNED  TO  MY  UNIT. 

I  SPEND  MORE  TIME  DOING  WORK  OUTSIDE  OF  MY  MOS  THAN  I  DO  IN 
MY  MOS. 

NORMALLY,  PM  ALLOWED  TO  TROUBLESHOOT  EW/I  EQUIPMENT  TO  THE 
PIECE/PART  LEVEL. 

THE  ONLY  REPAIRS  I  PERFORM  ARE  TO  REMOVE  AND  REPLACE  BLACK 
BOXES. 

AS  LONG  AS  I  HAVE  THE  CHANCE  TO  WORK  IN  MY  MOS,  IT  REALLY 
DOESN'T  MATTER  WHAT  UNIT  OR  TYPE  OF  UNIT  PM  ASSIGNED  TO. 

I  BELIEVE  I  HAVE  THE  SAME  PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITY  AS  THE 
SOLDIERS  IN  THE  OTHER  MOS  WITHIN  THE  33  CMF. 

IN  GENERAL  I  AM  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  LEADERSHIP  ABILITIES  OF  THE 
OFFICERS  AND  THE  NCO'S  IN  MY  UNIT. 

IN  GENERAL  I  AM  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  TOOLS  AND  TEST  EQUIPMENT  I 
HAVE  TO  WORK  WITH  IN  MY  UNIT. 

IN  MY  UNIT  THERE  IS  AN  EFFECTIVE  NCO  SUPPORT  CHANNEL. 

I  AM  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  TECHNICAL  ABILITIES  OF  MY  SUPERVISOR. 

MY  UNIT  DOES  NOT  HAVE  THE  EW/I  EQUIPMENT  IT'S  SUPPOSED  TO 
HAVE. 

THE  TEST  EQUIPMENT  IN  MY  UNIT  WORKS,  BUT  IT  NEEDS  TO  BE 
REPLACED  WITH  MORE  MODERN  PIECES  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

TO  ME,  GETTING  MY  CHOICE  OF  ASSIGNMENTS  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  A  REENLISTMENT  BONUS. 
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1.  STRONGLY  AGREE 

2.  AGREE 

3.  DISAGREE 

4.  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 


029  I  WOULD  PROBABLY  REENLIST  IF  I  COULD  CHANGE  MY  MOS. 

030  IN  GENERAL,  I  AM  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  ASSIGNMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
.  -  FOR  MY  MOS. 

031  BASED  ON  THE  REPAIRS  PM  ALLOWED  TO  PERFORM  IN  MY  UNIT,  I 
FEEL  I'M  WASTING  MOST  OF  MY  TRAINING. 

032  IN  MY  UNIT  I  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TAKE  COLLEGE  COURSES  IN 
MY  OFF  DUTY  TIME. 

033  RECEIVING  ADVANCED  ELECTRONICS  TRAINING  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT  TO 
ME  THAN  RECEIVING  A  REENLISTMENT  BONUS. 

034  I  AM  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  LEADERSHIP  ABILITIES  OF  THE  WARRANT 
OFFICERS  ASSIGNED  TO  MY  UNIT. 

035  IN  GENERAL,  PM  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  WORK  PM  ALLOWED  TO  DO  ON 
EW/I  SYSTEMS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

036  I  WOULD  PROBABLY  REENLIST  IF  I  HAD  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  FASTER 
PROMOTION. 

037  MUCH  OF  THE  TIME  MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE  UNITS  ARE  NOT  RUN 
WELL. 

03S  I  AM  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  LEADERSHIP  ABILITIES  OF  THE 
NONCOMMISSIOINED  OFFICERS  ASSIGNED  TO  MY  UNIT. 

039  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  I  AM  ASSIGNED  TO  A  30B  THAPS  SUPPOSED  TO 
BE  DONE  BY  A  SOLDIER  IN  A  DIFFERENT  MOS  AND  CMF. 

040  NORMALLY  I’M  ALLOWED  TO  TROUBLESHOOT  EW/I  EQUIPMENTS  ONLY 
TO  THE  MODULE  OR  PRINTED  CIRCUIT  CARD  LEVEL. 

041  IT  REALLY  DOESN’T  MATTER  WHAT  UNIT  PM  ASSIGNED  TO,  I’LL  NEVER 
HAVE  A  CHANCE  TO  WORK  IN  MY  MOS. 
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1.  STRONGLY  AGREE 

2.  AGREE 

3.  DISAGREE 

4.  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 


Qtil  IF  I  LEAVE  THE  ARMY,  IT'S  BECAUSE  I  WANT  TO  GO  TO  COLLEGE. 

043  I  AM  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  LEADERSHIP  ABILITIES  OF  THE 
COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  ASSIGNED  TO  MY  UNIT. 

044  MY  UNIT  DOES  NOT  HAVE  ALL  THE  TEST  EQUIPMENT  IPS  SUPPOSED  TO 
HAVE. 

045  CMF  33  NEEDED  TO  BE  CHANGED. 

046  IN  MY  UNIT,  I  HAVE  BEEN  ASSIGNED  TO  30BS  THAT  WERE  SUPPOSED 
TO  BE  DONE  BY  ANOTHER  MOS. 

047  IF  I  HAVE  A  CHANCE,  I  WILL  CHANGE  TO  SOME  OTHER  MOS  WITHIN 
THE  33  CMF. 

048  IF  I  HAD  A  CHOICE,  I  WOULD  RATHER  HAVE  AN  ARMY  CAREER  AS  A 
REPAIRER  RATHER  THAN  A  LEADER. 

049  IF  I  HAD  A  DIFFERENT  MOS  I  WOULD  HAVE  MORE  CHANCES  TO 
ATTEND  ADVANCED  TRAINING  COURSES. 

050  THERE  IS  HIGH  MORALE  IN  MY  UNIT. 

051  I  BELIEVE  I  HAVE  THE  SAME  PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITY  AS  OTHER 
SOLDIERS  IN  MY  UNIT. 

052  I  BELIEVE  MY  CURRENT  30B  IS  USUALLY  WORTHWHILE. 

053  IF  I  HAD  A  DIFFERENT  MOS  WITHIN  CMF  33  I  WOULD  HAVE  BETTER 
ASSIGNMENT  OPPORTUNITIES. 

054  THE  TEST  EQUIPMENT  IN  MY  UNIT  IS  NOT  REALLY  THE  TEST 
EQUIPMENT  I  NEED  TO  DO  MY  30B. 

055  MOST  OF  THE  TIME  CONTRACTORS  DO  REPAIRS  ON  EW/I  EQUIPMENT, 
NOT  A  33  CMF  SOLDIER. 

056  I  WAS  AWARDED  THE  RIGHT  MOS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  33  CMF 
RESTRUCTURE. 
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1.  STRONGLY  AGREE 

2.  AGREE 

3.  DISAGREE 

U.  STRONGLY  DISAGREE  . 


057  THERE  IS  LITTLE  COOPERATION  AMONG  THE  DUTY  SECTIONS  WITHIN 
MY  UNIT. 

058  -  I  WOULD  RATHER  BE  IN  A  DIFFERENT  UNIT. 

059  WITHIN  MY  DUTY  SECTION  COMMUNICATIONS  UP  AND  DOWN  THE  LINE 
ARE  POOR. 

060  CMF  33  NEEDED  TO  BE  CHANGED,  BUT  THE  MOS  BREAKOUT  SHOULD 
HAVE  BEEN  DIFFERENT. 
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RETENTION 


*  IF  YOU  PLAN  TO  SEPARATE  OR  RETIRE  GO  TO  SECTION  III  AND  READ  THE 
DIRECTIONS. 

*  IF  YOU  PLAN  TO  REENLIST  OR  IF  YOU  ARE  UNDECIDED  GO  TO  SECTION  IV 
AND  READ  THE  DIRECTIONS. 


SECTION  III 

SEPARATION/RETIREMENT  REASONS 

*  READ  ITEMS  061-092  AND  RATE  THEM  IN  TERMS  OF  IMPORTANCE  TO 
YOUR  DECISION  TO  SEPARATE  OR  RETIRE  USING  THE  FOLLOWING 
SCALE: 

1.  NOT  IMPORTANT 

2.  OF  LITTLE  IMPORTANCE 

3.  SOMEWHAT  IMPORTANT 

4.  VERY  IMPORTANT 

061  COMMISSARY  PRIVILEGES 

062  AMOUNT  OF  HARASSMENT  IN  THE  ARMY 

063  DENTAL  CARE  PROVIDED  "YOUR  DEPENDENTS"  BY  THE  ARMY 
064  DENTAL  CARE  PROVIDED  "YOU"  BY  THE  ARMY 
065  TO  USE  GI  BILL  BENEFITS 

066  TO  USE  POST- VIETNAM  VETERAN'S  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
067  MEDICAL  CARE  PROVIDED  "YOUR  DEPENDENTS"  BY  THE  ARMY 
068  MEDICAL  CARE  PROVIDED  "YOU"  BY  THE  ARMY 
069  YOUR  LIVING  CONDITIONS  (HOUSING/BARRACKS) 

070  FREQUENT  OVERSEAS  OR  ISOLATED  ASSIGNMENTS 
071  POOR  MORALE  IN  YOUR  UNIT 

072  PLACED  ON  OVERSEAS  LEVY  (OVERSEAS  ORDERS) 
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1.  NOT  IMPORTANT 

2.  OF  LITTLE  IMPORTANCE 

3.  SOMEWHAT  IMPORTANT 
VERY  IMPORTANT 

073  PEOPLE  FOR  WHOM  YOU  WORK 

074  FREQUENCY  OF  FAMILY  SEPARATIONS  DUE  TO  YOUR  ARMY 
_  ASSIGNMENTS 

075  PEOPLE  WITH  WHOM  YOU  MUST  ASSOCIATE 

076  ATTITUDE  OF  YOUR  WIFE/HUSBAND  TOWARD  YOUR  REENLISTING 

077  YOUR  CHANCES  FOR  PROMOTION 

078  AMOUNT  OF  "BUSY  WORK"  YOU  MUST  DO 

079  AMOUNT  OF  "REAL  WORK"  THERE  IS  TO  DO  IN  THE  ARMY 

080  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  YOU  WORK  FOR  THE  ARMY 

081  AMOUNT  OF  "EXTRA  DUTIES"  YOU  MUST  PERFORM 

082  ARMY  HAIRCUT  POLICY 

083  HAVING  A  30B  WHICH  DIDN’T  CHALLENGE  YOUR  TRAINING  AND 
ABILITIES 

084  IRREGULAR  DUTY  HOURS 

085  YOUR  PAY  (BASE  PAY  PLUS  TAX  FREE  ALLOWANCES) 

086  LOW  SELECTIVE  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  (SRB) 

087  LACK  OF  DISCIPLINING  IN  YOUR  UNIT 

088  NOT  BEING  ABLE  TO  REENLIST  FOR  THE  ASSIGNMENT  YOU  WANTED 
089  FOUND  A  CIVILIAN  JOB  USING  THE  SKILLS  ACQUIRED  IN  THE  ARMY 
090  FREQUENT  OR  LONG  TERM  TEMPORARY  DUTY  ASSIGNMENTS 
091  NOT  BEING  ABLE  TO  REENLIST  FOR  THE  TRAINING  YOU  WANTED 
092  NOT  BEING  SELECTED  FOR  NCOES  (BNCOC,  ANCOC) 
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SECTION  IV 


REENLISTMENT  REASONS 

*  READ  ITEMS  093-114  AND  RATE  THEM  IN  TERMS  OF  IMPORTANCE  TO 
YOUR  DECISION  TO  REENLIST  USING  THE  FOLLOWING  DATA: 

1.  NOT  IMPORTANT 

2.  OF  LITTLE  IMPORTANCE 

3.  SOMEWHAT  IMPORTANT 

4.  VERY  IMPORTANT 

093  COMMISSARY  PRIVILEGES 

094  YOUR  CHANCES  FOR  PROMOTION 

095  AVAILABILITY  OF  A  SELECTIVE  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  (SRB) 

096  BEING  ABLE  TO  RETIRE  WITH  20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
097  GETTING  THE  REENLISTMENT  OPTION  YOU  WANTED 
098  MEDICAL  CARE  PROVIDED  "YOUR  DEPENDENTS"  BY  THE  ARMY 
099  MEDICAL  CARE  PROVIDED  "YOU"  BY  THE  ARMY 

100  CHANCE  TO  WORK  IN  YOUR  PRIMARY  MOS 

101  YEARLY  PAY  RAISE  TO  KEEP  MILITARY  PAY  COMPARABLE  TO  CIVILIAN 
PAY 

102  YOUR  PAY  (BASE  PAY  PLUS  TAX  FREE  ALLOWANCES) 

103  SERVING  THE  UNITED  STATES 

104  PX  PRIVILEGES 

105  THIRTY  (30)  DAYS  OF  PAID  LEAVE  A  YEAR 

106  GOOD  MORALE  IN  YOUR  UNIT 

107  BEING  SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR  30B 

108  DENTAL  CARE  PROVIDED  "YOUR  DEPENDENTS"  BY  THE  ARMY 

109  DENTAL  CARE  PROVIDED  "YOU"  BY  THE  ARMY 
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1.  NOT  IMPORTANT 

2.  OF  LITTLE  IMPORTANCE 

3.  SOMEWHAT  IMPORTANT 

4.  VERY  IMPORTANT 


110  ECONOMIC  SECURITY  PROVIDED  BY  BEING  IN  THE  ARMY 

111  CHALLENGE  AND  DEMANDS  OF  YOUR  JOB 

112  -  ATTITUDE  OF  YOUR  WIFE/HUSBAND  TOWARD  YOUR  REENLISTING 

113  YOUR  CHANCE  FOR  AN  ASSIGNMENT  NEAR  YOUR  HOME 

114  AVAILABILITY  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  TOUR  (FST)  EXTENTION 
INCENTIVES  PROGRAM 
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ABSTRACT 
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The  Officer  Longitudinal  Research  Database  of  Army  Research 
Institute  (ARI)  show  that  there  are  no  significant  differences  in 
attrition  rates,  by  ethnic  groups,  of  officers  commissioned  in 
1980,  except  for  Hispanics.  The  average  attrition  rate  is  lower 
for  USMA  compared  to  all  other  sources  of  commissioning,  except 
for  Officer  Candidate  Schools,  for  the  commissioning  year  groups 
1971,  1976  and  1980.  The  attrition  rate  is  higher  for  female 
relative  to  male  officers  for  the  three  commissioning  year 
groups.  The  percentage  of  male  and  female  officers  who  attrite 
for  such  reasons  as  expiration  of  obligated  tour  of  duty, 
disability,  non-selection  for  promotion,  and  separation  is  about 
the  same  over  the  three  year  groups.  There  are  only  two 
differences  in  the  attrition  reasons,  by  sex,  namely,  more  female 
officers  attrite  for  "family  and  marriage"  reasons  than  male  and 
more  male  officers  leave  for  "retirement  and  other  reasons"  than 
do  females.  The  DOD  Survey  of  Officers  and  Spouses,  1985,  show<; 
that  the  female  officers,  on  average,  are  younger,  less 
experienced,  earn  less,  intend  to  serve  less,  are  less  satisfied 
with  Army  life  and  have  more  of  their  spouses  employed  compared 
to  male  officers.  The  ARI  Survey  data  suggest  that  only  20 
percent  of  the  officers  commissioned  in  1986  intend  to  stay  until 
retirement.  These  survey  data  also  reveal  that  over  70  percent 
of  officers,  both  male  and  female,  either  agree  or  strongly  agree 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  difficult  to  balance  Army  Officer 
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and  family  life  so  that  policy  measures  are  need  to  address 
these  issues  to  help  reduce  attrition. 


1.0  BACKGROUND 


The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Army,  inquired  about  the  nature  and 
extent  of  attrition  of  O.S.  Military  Academy  graduate  officers  by 
race  and  sex.  In  his  memo  (dated  4  Aug  88)  to  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff,  Army,  LTG  Allen  Ono  noted  that  "we  failed  to  answer  an 
important  part  of  your  question — what  causes  the  attrition."  To 
answer  that  question,  ARI  was  tasked  (by  COL  Norris  R.  Faber, 
Chief,  Officer  Division)  to  analyze  reasons  for  the  attrition 
(Attachment  1) . 

2.0  OBJECTIVE 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  an  analysis  of 
attrition  rates,  by  race  (Caucasian,  Black,  Hispanic,  Asian)  and 
sex  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  (USMA)  graduates  since  1980.  An 
attempt  is  also  made,  wherever  possible,  to  compare  USMA 
attrition  rates  with  attrition  of  officers  from  other  sources  of 
commissioning. 

3.0  DATA  SOURCES 

Four  sources  of  data  are  employed  to  conduct  the  analysis: 
a.  Attrition  Rates  compiled  by  the  Total  Army  Personnel 
Agency. 
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b.  Officer  Longitudinal  Research  Data  Base  (OLRDB) 
developed  by  ARI  from  Officer  Master  Files,  1979  to  1986. 

c.  Junior  Army  Officers  data  developed  by  an  ARI  contractor 
from  DOD's  Survey  of  Families,  1985. 

d.  ARI's  project  PROTEUS  Survey  Data,  1987. 

These  four  sources  of  data  appear  to  complement  one 
another . 

4.0  DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS 


4.1  Entry  Year  Groups 

The  DSMA  graduates  are  obligated  to  serve  for  an  initial 
term  of  five  years  (Department  of  the  Army,  1985) .  Therefore,  it 
is  interesting  to  analyze  the  attrition  rates  at  the  end  of  this 
five  year  term.  Such  a  five-year  term  is  likely  to  have  been 
completed  only  by  the  graduating  classes  of  1980,  1981  and  1982. 
Also,  female  officers  from  the  USMA  are  being  commissioned  only 
since  1980.  Consequently,  this  analysis  is  restricted  to  only 
these  year  groups.  Comparison  of  attrition  rate  of  these 
officers  will  be  made  with  officers  from  other  commissioning 
sources  since  the  entry  year  1980. 
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4.2  Analysis  of  TAPA  Data 


The  data  available  from  a  TAPA  Information  Paper  (Enclosure 
2)  reveal  that  the  average  attrition  rate  for  all  races  for  the 
entry  year  groups  1980-1982  was  21%  for  these  cohorts.  By  race, 
the  attrition  rate  was  the  lowest  for  Hispanics  (5%) ,  followed  by 
Asians  (9%),  Blacks  (18%)  and  Caucasians  (22%).  These  data, 
however,  fail  to  provide  any  information  either  on  the  attrition 
rates  by  sex  or  by  reasons  for  attrition.  Also,  it  does  not  have 
any  information  on  comparison  of  USMA  attrition  rates  with  that 
of  attrition  of  officers  commissioned  from  other  sources. 
Therefore,  we  refer  to  the  information  available  in  the  following 
data  sources. 

4.3  Analysis  of  ARI*s  Officer  Longitudinal  Research  Data  Base 

These  data  are  developed  by  tracing  and  tracking  individual 
officers  in  the  Officer  Master  Files  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1979 
through  FY  1986  (Hunter,  1988).  An  advantage  of  this  database  is 
that  it  has  information  on  attrition  rates  for  all  sources  of 
commissioning  by  entry-year  group,  tenure,  race  and  sex  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Therefore,  it  permits  analysis  of  officers 
commissioned  since  1971.  Its  limitation  is  that  the  latest  year 
group  for  which  the  required  analyses  can  be  conducted  is  1980. 
Panels  2  and  3  of  Table  1  shows  the  percentages  of  retention  (row 
titled  "In  Active  Duty")  and  attrition  (rows  2,  3,  and  4  titled 
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Second,  the  proportion  of  female  officers  who  leave  for 
"Retirement  and  other"  reason  is  smaller  compared  to  male 
officers  who  leave  for  the  same  reason  (less  than  1%,  0%  and  0% 
for  the  three  male  cohorts) .  Since  this  cohort  is  too  young  to 
retire,  this  reason  is  likely  to  refer  to  "other"  rather  than 
retirement.  This  Table  also  reveals  that  for  both  male  and 
female  officers  there  is  a  declining  trend  in  attrition  at  the 
expiration  of  obligated  tour  of  service. 

Table  3  shows  the  retention  and  attrition  by  race.  The 
lowest  panel  of  this  table  shows  that  for  the  1980  cohort,  the 
attrition  rates  are  the  lowest  for  Hispanics  (29%) ,  followed  by 
whites  (38%) ,  Blacks  (39%)  and  others  (40%) .  These  attrition 
rates  are  considerably  higher  than  TAPA's  estimates  in  Attachment 
2.  The  difference  is  likely  to  be  accounted  by  the  fact  that 
these  estimates  include  officers  from  other  sources  of 
commissioning  for  which  the  attrition  rates  are  generally  higher, 
as  was  noted  in  Table  1.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  unlike 
TAPA's  etimates,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
attrition  rates  by  ethnic  groups  in  the  ARI  estimates,  except 
that  for  the  Hispanics  which  are  the  lowest. 

4.4  Analysis  of  DOD  Survey  of  Officers,  1985 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  officer  retention  or 
attrition  is  their  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  several 
elements  associated  with  Army  life.  The  DOD  Survey  of  Officers 
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and  Spouses  collected  detailed  information  on  these  elements. 

ARI  funded  a  Small  Business  Innovation  Research  in  1987  to 
analyze  these  data  for  junior  Army  officers.  This  research  is 
available  in  an  ARI  Technical  Report  (Lai  and  Lakhani,  1988). 

The  junior  officers  were  defined  to  be  those  in  pay  grades  01 
through  04.  The  sample  size  was  about  2,000.  The  results  of 
this  research  revealed  that  retention  increased  with  an  increase 
in  satisfaction  with  military  life.  Some  of  the  descriptive  data 
from  this  research  are  reported  below. 

Table  4  presents  data  on  satisfaction  with  military  life  and 
other  benefits.  It  is  observed  that  while  most  (52%  to  79%)  of 
these  junior  officers  are  satisfied  with  the  listed  benefits, 
there  were  also  some  (12%  to  31%)  officers  dissatisfied  with 
these  elements. 

Table  5  shows  the  descriptive  statistics  for  sub-groups  of 
the  sampled  officers  by  sex,  professional  background,  and  their 
sources  of  commissioning.  These  data  reveal  that  the  female 
officers,  on  average,  are  younger  (30  versus  33  years  old),  less 
experienced  (7  versus  10  years  of  service),  earn  less  ($23,000 
versus  $27, 000/year) ,  intend  to  serve  less  (29%  intend  to  serve 
less  than  10  years  versus  only  11%  of  male  officers  who  intend  to 
serve  for  less  than  10  years),  are  less  satisfied  (76%  satisfied 
with  Army  life  versus  80%  male  officers  satisfied  with  Army 
life) ,  and  have  more  (88%  versus  54%  for  male)  of  their  spouses 
who  are  employed. 

This  database  was  not  analyzed  for  differences  by  race.  A 
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separate  draft  ARI  paper  (by  Lakhani  and  Lai,  1988)  analyzed 
cost-effectiveness  of  retention  of  West  Point  junior  officers  and 

concluded  that  it  is  cost-effective  for  the  Army  to  retain  these 
officers  by  increasing  their  Regular  Military  Compensation. 

4.5  Analysis  of  ARI's  Project  Proteus  Data 

Project  PROTEUS  is  an  annual  sample  survey  of  officers  who 
have  been  commissioned  since  1980.  It  was  initiated  at  the  USMA 
in  1980  to  identify  early  career  experiences  of  the  USMA 
officers.  The  VCSA  expanded  it  in  1984  to  include  junior 
officers  from  all  commissioning  sources.  In  1987,  project 
PROTEUS  was  transferred  to  the  ARI.  An  advantage  of  this  project 
over  the  OLRDB  referred  to  above  is  that  it  permits  elicitation 
of  perceptions  of  dynamic  changes  in  career  intentions  of  junior 
officers  so  that  the  Army  management  can  design  policy  measures 
to  increase  their  retention.  A  limitation  of  this  survey  is  that 
it  does  not  have  adequate  information  to  analyze  attrition 
differences  by  race  because  of  its  small  sample  size.  The  1988 
Survey  will,  however,  include  this  information  by  adequate 
weighting  of  the  USMA  sample. 

The  Project  Proteus  Survey  of  1987  covered  about  1000 
officers  per  year  group  (1980-1986)  from  all  sources  of 
commissioning  so  that  trends  in  the  differences  in  the  behavior 
of  these  cohorts  can  be  developed.  The  results  reported  below  on 
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the  reasons  for  attrition,  retention,  etc.  are  based  on  a 
descriptive  analysis  of  this  survey  data.  For  simplification, 
these  results  are  reported  as  briefing  charts.  These  results 
were  briefed  by  ARI  to  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Army,  as  well  as 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  in  Spring  1988. 

Unlike  the  data  on  retention  or  attrition  behavior  of  the 
officers,  the  Proteus  survey  data  has  information  on  their 
intentions  to  stay  until  retirement  and  the  reasons  for  these 
intentions.  The  retention  intentions  are  also  classified  by 
their  probabilities  of  completion  of  their  current  obligations 
and  their  likelihood  of  leaving  before  or  after  its  completion. 

Figure  1  shows  that  there  is  a  declining  trend  in  the 
intentions  of  both  the  USMA  and  the  ROTC  junior  officers  to  stay 
to  retirement.  The  percentage  of  officers  intending  to  stay  to 
retirement  and  to  "stay  over  20"  years  of  service  was  over  60% 
for  the  class  of  1980  but  was  around  20%  for  the  class  of  1986, 
because  the  1980  cohorts  had  already  selected  themselves  out  of 
the  service  at  the  end  of  their  initial  obligation  terms  so  that 
those  who  remained  in  service  had  a  higher  probability  of 
continuing  to  retirement.  This  chart  also  shows  that  the  career 
intentions  of  staying  to  retirement  of  the  USMA  officers  have, 
however,  been  consistently  lower  than  those  of  the  ROTC  officers. 

Figure  2  presents  probabilities  of  continuation  of  USMA 
officers  commissioned  between  1980  and  1986.  The  legend  in  this 
chart  refers  to:  "Definitely  Leave",  "Probably  Leave", 
"Undecided",  "Will  Stay  Beyond  Current  Obligation  but  undecided 
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about  staying  to  retirement",  "Will  Stay  to  Retirement  (=20 
years)",  and  "Will  stay  over  20  years".  Also,  there  is  an 
increasing  trend  for  officers  who  responded  that  they  will 
"probably  leave"  or  "definitely  leave".  There  is  also  an 
increasing  trend  in  the  percentage  of  "undecided"  officers  so 
that  policy  measures  to  change  their  decisions  in  favor  of 
staying  can  be  taken  to  increase  their  retention.  Finally,  there 
is  also  a  declining  trend  in  the  percentage  of  officers  who 
intend  to  stay  "beyond  current  obligation". 

Figure  3  shows  the  career  intention  results  for  male  versus 
female  DSMA  officers  in  the  1987  survey.  The  results  reveal  that 
about  45  percent  of  both  male  and  female  officers  intend  to  stay 
beyond  their  current  obligations.  The  major  difference  between 
them  is  that  more  female  (30%)  USMA  officers  plan  to  leave  the 
Army  career  at  the  end  of  their  current  obligations  compared  to 
male  (20%)  and  fewer  (20%)  female  officers  plan  to  stay  to 
retirement  relative  to  male  (30%)  officers. 

Figure  4  presents  importance  of  reasons  such  as  military 
pay,  civilian  alternatives,  military  "retirement"  benefits, 
"assignment  location"  and  other  benefits  (medical,  commissaries, 
etc.)  for  retention  for  USMA  versus  ROTC  officers.  The  officers 
were  asked  to  respond  to  the  question  on  importance  of  these 
factors  on  a  scale  varying  from  "not  at  all  important"  to  "very 
important".  The  chart  on  pay  shows  that  it  is  "very  important" 
for  retention  for  40  to  45  percent  of  respondents  for  both  the 
sources  of  commissioning.  The  chart  on  importance  of 
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"Retirement"  benefits  reveals  that  it  is  relatively  less 
important  for  USMA  officers  than  that  for  the  ROTC  officers.  The 
importance  of  "assignment  location"  has  been  slightly  increasing 
over  time,  except  for  the  last  year  group,  for  both  USMA  and  ROTC 
officers  perhaps  because  of  such  family  reasons  as  spouse 
employment.  The  chart  on  other  "benefits"  (medical,  etc.) 
reveals  that,  like  retirement,  it  is  less  important  to  the  newly 
commissioned  officers  relative  to  the  older  and  it  is  also  less 
important  for  the  USMA  officers  relative  to  that  for  the  ROTC 
officers. 

The  officers  were  asked  to  respond  to  a  statement  that  it  is 
difficult  to  balance  Army  officer  and  family  life.  The  responses 
varied  on  a  five  point  scale:  strongly  disagree,  disagree, 
neutral,  agree,  and  strongly  agree.  Figure  5  shows  that  over  70 
percent  of  USMA  officers  of  all  the  six  commissioning  year  groups 
either  "agreed"  or  "strongly  agreed"  with  the  statement  that  it 
is  difficult  to  balance  Army  officer  and  family  life.  Hence 
family  reasons  are  likely  to  be  some  of  the  major  reasons  for 
attrition  of  USMA  officers.  The  importance  of  these  reasons  is 
equally  valid  for  both  male  and  female  officers  as  shown  in 
Figure  6. 
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2 

Promotion 

R 

Problem 

1 

2 

7 

2 

X 

9 

Separation 

Total  % 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

Total  Number 

10143 

3655 

2478 

945 

761 

686 

14 


TABLE  3 


Tenure  Status 
As  Of  F¥66 


White 
%  (Niunber) 


Black 
%  (Nunber) 


Hispanic  Other 
%  (Number)  %  (Number) 


In  Active  Duty  62  (  4070)  61  (  744) 

Separate  After  15  (  1019)  21  (  262) 

1-3  Years 

Separate  After  23  (  1517)  18  (  220) 


71  (  98)  60  (  169) 
13  (  18)  26  (  74) 


Separate  After  23  (  1517)  18  (  220)  16  (  22)  14  (  41) 

4-6  Years 

Total  100  (  6606)  100  (1226)  100  (  138)  100  (  284) 

Note:  Race  information  was  missing  for  396  and  1227  cases  for 
the  1971  and  1976  groups,  respectively;  above  percentages  are 
based  on  subtotals  exclusing  these  cases. 


TABLE  4 


SATISFACTION 

WITH  MILITARY 

LIFE  AND  SELECTED 

BENEFITS 

% 

Satisfied 

%  Neither 
Satisfied  nor 
Dissatisfied 

%  Dissatisfied 

Military  Life 

79 

4 

17 

pay  £  Allowances 

52 

23 

25 

Chance  of  Promotion 

58 

16 

■26 

Retirement  Benefits 

68 

20 

12 

Educational  Benefits 

58 

23 

19 

Medical  Care 

53 

16 

31 

Commissary  Services 

70 

16 

1  4 

Frequency  of  Moves 

44 

25 

31 

Family  Environment 

60 

20 

20 

Working  Condition 

60 

18 

22 

Source : 


Survey  of  Officers  and  Enlisted  Personnel,  Sponsored  by  Defense 
Manpower  Data  Center,  1985,  Department  of  Defense. 
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Figure  1 


CAREER  INTENTIONS 
OF  USMA  OmCERS 


Figure  2 


CAREER  INTENTIONS 
k  FEMALE/MALE  OFFICERS 
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Figure  5 
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Figure  6 
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*  NTC  is  a  simulated  total  combat  scenario  which  includes  live  fire  exercises. 
These  exercises  are  held  at  the  National  Training  Center  near  Bakersfield,  California. 
These  exercises  are  operated  by  the  US  Army  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM)  ,  one  of  the  active 
duty  Army  Major  Commands  (MACOM) . 
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differential  rates 


Based  on  both  the  DMDC  RCCPDS  data  and  case  studies  interview  data,  we  have 
identified  four  potential  causes  for  higher  attrition  in  NTC  units  than  non-NTC  units 
These  four  potential  explanations  will  be  listed  here  and  discussed  in  greater  detail 
the  following  eight  pages. 
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•  Self  employed  persons  often  claimed  lost  income  due  to  extra 
committment 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  (ARl)  conducted  a  survey  beginning  in 
June  1986  through  February  1987  at  CONUS  and  OCONUS  installations.  The 
research  was  sponsored  by  DAPE-MPD  of  the  ODCSPER.  The  purpose  of  the 
research  was  to  identify  and  determine  the  influence  of  incentives  and 
disincentives  on  the  decision  to  reenlist  in  the  Army. 

The  research  approach  was  to  define  incentives  and  disincentives  in 
terms  of  met  and  unmet  needs.  (Aspirations  and  values  were  also  included 
since  they  are  higher  order  needs.)  The  basic  assumption  underlying  this 
research  is  that  the  strongest  reenlistment  incentives  (and  disincentives) 
were  those  that  the  soldier  experienced  while  doing  his  Job.  Features  of  the 
job  can  be  either  positive,  negative,  or  neutral  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  feature  and  the  desires/needs  of  the  particular  soldier.  If,  for 
example,  a  soldier  has  a  need  for  a  supportive  supervisor  and  has  one,  that 
feature  of  the  job  would  be  an  incentive  to  reenlist.  If  the  soldier  has  the 
need  for  a  supportive  supervisor  and  does  not  have  one  then  a  disincentive 
situation  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  if  supportive  supervision  is  not  a  need 
of  the  soldier,  the  absence  of  such  a  situation  would  be  neutral.  Other 
features  of  the  job  that  may  act  as  incentives/disincentives  could  include 
promotion  opportunity,  job  autonomy,  time  with  spouse,  and  the  opportunity 
for  job  related  or  educational  training.  Given  the  number  of  job  features 
that  may  have  incentive/disincentive  aspects  to  them  an  inventory  of  items 
were  developed. 

First  Phase  (Generation  of  Need  Inventory) 

Researchers  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  1986  interviewed 
approximately  forty  soldiers  representing  combat,  combat  service  and  combat 
support  MOS.  Soldiers  were  at  different  points  in  their  careers  and  all  were 
facing  a  reenlistment  decision.  Some  indicated  that  they  were  staying, 
others  were  leaving  and  some  were  undecided  about  a  continued  military 
career. 

Soldiers  were  questioned  about  the  types  of  issues  they  were  considering 
in  making  a  reenlistment  decision.  Areas  that  were  probed  by  the  interviewer 
included  the  job,  family,  personal,  and  career  issues.  Soldiers  were  then 
asked  how  important  the  items  they  had  identified  would  be  in  making  a  final 
decision  to  reenlist.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  items  used 
in  the  inventory  soldiers  were  asked  to  discuss  issues  they  thought  other 
soldiers  had  considered  in  making  a  reenlistment  decision.  A  list  of 
seventy— two  items  were  identified  from  these  interviews.  This  list  was 
expanded  to  seventy-eight  items  after  review  by  various  departments  within 
ODCSPER. 

Second  Phase  (Pilot) 

A  pilot  studv  was  conducted  to  ^stabl'-h  the  relationship  between  needs 
being  met  and  reenlistment  intent.  Four  other  major  factors  were  included  in 
the  questionnaire.  These  factors  were  satisfaction  with  the  Army, 


organizational  commitment,  occupational  stress  and  perceived  job 
alternatives.  Soldiers  were  provided  by  two  FORSCOM  installations  for  pilot 
purposes.  All  soldiers  surveyed  were  eligible  for  reenlistment  and  six 
months  or  less  to  ETS. 

Soldiers  were  administered  the  questionnaire  in  groups  of  no  more  than 
six.  Soldiers  were  instructed  to  indicate  how  important  each  of  the  seventy- 
eight  items  were  for  them  in  making  a  decision  to  reenlist.  Next,  soldiers 
were  asked  to  indicate  how  likely  they  thought  it  was  that  those  seventy- 
eight  needs  would  be  met  while  in  the  Army.  Analysis  of  the  pilot  indicates 
that  when  the  soldier  perceived  his  needs  would  not  be  met  his  reenlistment 
intention  would  be  not  to  continue  in  the  Army. 

Findings 


The  findings  presented  here  are  based  on  a  sample  of  1236  soldiers 
facing  a  reenlistment  decision  eight  months  or  less  from  ETS  from  both  CONUS 
and  OCONUS  locations.  Soldiers  were  instructed  to  indicate  how  important 
each  of  the  seventy-eight  needs  were  in  making  a  decision  to  reenlist  and  to 

indicate  the  likelihood  of  each  need  being  met  while  in  the  Army.  In 

general,  when  needs  are  perceived  as  being  met  soldiers  tended  to  indicate  a 

positive  reenlistment  intention.  If  needs  are  perceived  as  going  unfulfilled 

a  negative  reenlistment  intent  is  indicated. 

Utilization 


The  purpose  of  the  following  tables  is  to  give  Army  manpower  planners 
and  Retention  NCOS  an  information  base  for  developing  organizational 
interventions  and  career  guidance  strategies  aimed  at  influencing 
reenlistment  decision.  In  Table  1,  needs  that  are  considered  very  important 
in  the  reenlistment  decision  by  a  majority  of  soldiers  are  presented.  Table 
2  shows  the  percent  of  soldiers  for  each  career  group  who  rated  those  needs 
as  very  important.  In  Tables  3  through  7  the  variables  of  career  group, 
reenlistment  intention,  marital  status,  gender,  and  MOS  affiliation  are 
introduced  respectively.  These  tables  show  the  number  of  soldiers  for  each 
variable  that  indicate  the  need  as  being  very  important  and  the  percent  of 
that  number  that  indicate  a  very  low  to  moderate  likelihood  of  the  need  being 
met  while  in  the  Army. 
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Table  1 


Needs  Considered  in  Making  a  Reenlistment  Decision 
(Reported  as  of  Very  High  Importance  by  More  than 
50  Percent  of  Soldiers  Across  All  Career  Groups)^ 


NEEDS 


%  responding'^ 


Obtaining  a  college  degree. 

Receiving  a  steady  paycheck. 

Having  job  skills  that  are  attractive  to 
civilian  employers. 

Saving  money  for  college  education  for 
my  children. 

Being  promoted  when  eligible, 

A  permanent  place  to  live. 

Working  for  a  supervisor  who  cares  about  you. 
Establishing  financial  credit. 

Working  for  a  competent  supervisor. 

Owning  your  own  home. 

Being  promoted  on  performance. 

Being  prepared  for  a  second  career. 

Serving  your  country. 

Getting  credit  for  doing  a  good  job. 

Having  challenging  work. 

Being  available  when  your  family  needs  you. 

Having  decision-making  responsibility. 

Being  treated  equally  regardless  of  race. 

Getting  a  job  that  facilitates  personal  growth. 

Having  the  opportunity  to  teach  others  on  the  job. 
Having  a  job  with  a  variety  of  different  tasks 
to  perform. 

Having  personal  freedom. 

Having  on-going  training  (e.g.,  job  related) 
opportunities. 

Receiving  quality  dental  and  medical  benefits. 

Getting  retirement  benefits. 

Getting  the  reenlistment  option  you  want. 

Satisfying  your  spouse's  wants  and  needs. 

Having  job  security. 

Having  an  officer  who  cares  about  the  soldiers  in 
his  unit. 

Receiving  fair  treatment  from  the  civilian  community. 
Living  in  good  housing. 

Receiving  a  reenlistment  bonus. 


58 

81 

71 

61 

85 
54 

71 

72 
75 
66 
82 

65 

66 
72 
62 
88 

65 

86 

66 
51 

51 

80 

60 

88 

83 

83 

77 

85 

79 

63 

81 

61 


3  Based  on  a  sample  of  1236  initial  term,  mid-career  and  career  soldiers. 
All  soldiers  were  facing  a  reenlistment  decision  and  were  eight  months  or 
less  to  ETS. 

^  Rounded  to  nearest  percent. 
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Table  1  (continued) 


NEEDS 


%  RESPONDING*^ 


Getting  training  for  a  civilian  job.  72 
Having  your  next  assignment  guaranteed.  76 
Receiving  a  fair  workload.  64 
Developing  personal  discipline.  71 
Receiving  credit  for  your  ideas.  63 
Being  treated  equally  regardless  of  sex.  74 
Being  able  to  balance  time  required  by  family  and 

job  demands.  78 
Having  a  great  deal  of  independence  in  accomplishing  tasks  58 
Having  enough  time  off  to  take  care  of  my  personal/ 

family  needs.  75 
Having  a  job  with  clear  expectations.  68 
Having  quality  soldiers  in  the  Army.  81 
Having  good  NCO  leadership.  87 
Working  in  an  organized  environment.  77 
Being  able  to  say  what's  on  your  mind  without 

hurting  your  career.  81 
Doing  meaningful  work.  79 
EERs  that  reflect  only  performance.  55 
Receiving  positive  feedback  on  your  job  performance.  71 
Being  treated  as  an  individual.  73 
Attending  college.  70 
Achieving  your  full  potential.  83 
Having  officers  respect  NCO's  authority.  77 
Working  with  competent  coworkers.  71 
Equal  considersation  in  the  promotion  of  men  and  women.  73 
Saving  money.  82 
Working  for  an  organization  that  takes  care  of 

it's  people.  87 
Having  competent  peers  in  your  MOS.  75 
Being  able  to  retire  after  20  years.  62 
Receiving  30  days  of  paid  leave  a  year.  77 
Having  a  spouse  supportive  of  your  career  decision.  78 
Having  your  NCO  care  about  the  soldiers  in  his  unit.  79 
Receiving  pay  adjustments  that  keep  pace  with  the 

cost  of  living.  90 
Working  a  normal  work  week.  64 
Reaching  your  potential.  84 
Having  good  officer  leadership.  75 
Achieving  comparability  with  civilian  salaries.  76 
Knowing  that  your  spouse  has  a  positive  attitude 

towards  your  career/ job.  76 


Table  2 


Needs  Rated  of  Very  High  Importance  in  Making  a  Reenlistment 
Decision,  by  Length  of  Service 
(Needs  Rated  by  More  than  50  Percent  of  Any  Group) 


Needs 

Group 

5  years 
■  (n  = 

and  less 
730) 

6-10  years 
(n  =  307) 

Over  10  years 
(n  =  199) 

Obtaining  a  college  degree 

60% 

57% 

51% 

Receiving  a  steady  paycheck 

80 

82 

81 

Having  job  skills  that  are  attractive 
to  civilian  employers 

74 

68 

60 

Saving  money  for  college  education 
of  mv  children 

59 

66 

61 

Working  in  your  PMOS 

41 

58 

50 

Being  promoted  when  eligible 

84 

87 

86 

A  permanent  place  to  live 

50 

56 

64 

Working  for  a  supervisor  who  cares 
about  you 

71 

69 

66 

Establishing  financial  credit 

73 

71 

65 

Working  for  a  competent  supervisor 

74 

81 

72 

Owning  your  own  home 

63 

69 

68 

Being  promoted  on  performance 

80 

82 

84 

Being  prepared  for  a  second  career 

63 

65 

66 

Serving  your  country 

59 

73 

80 

Getting  credit  for  doing  a  good  job 

72 

73 

69 

Having  challenging  work 

60 

66 

68 

Being  available  when  your  family 
needs  you 

89 

86 

83 

Having  decision-making  responsibility 

62 

71 

68 

Being  treated  equally  regardless 
of  race 

85 

88 

82 

Getting  a  job  that  facilitates 
personal  growth 

65 

69 

64 

Having  the  opportunity  to  teach  others 
on  the  job 

42 

64 

61 

Having  a  job  with  a  variety  of  different 
tasks  to  perform 

49 

54 

56 

Having  personal  freedom 

84 

76 

70 

Having  on-going  training  (e.g.,  job 
related)  opportunities 

56 

68 

62 

®  n  represents  number  of  respondents  in  each  length  of  service  category. 
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Table  2  (continued) 


Needs 


Group 


5  vears  and  less  6-10  years  Over  10  years 
(n  =  730)  (n  =  307)  (n  =  199) 


Receiving  quality  dental  and  medical 


benefits 

87 

89 

89 

Getting  retirement  benefits 

79 

84 

95 

Getting  the  reenlistment  option  you  want 

83 

85 

79 

Satisfying  your  spouse's  wants  and  needs 

77 

80 

76 

Having  job  security 

Having  an  officer  who  cares  about 

83 

87 

89 

the  soldiers  in  his  unit 

Receiving  fair  treatment  from  the 

80 

79 

76 

civilian  community 

63 

62 

63 

Living  in  good  housing 

82 

81 

76 

Receiving  a  reenlistment  bonus 

60 

63 

63 

Getting  training  for  a  civilian  job 

74 

70 

65 

Having  your  next  assignment  guaranteed 

76 

78 

74 

Receiving  a  fair  workload 

64 

62 

63 

Developing  personal  discipline 

69 

76 

72 

Counseling  subordinates 

42 

59 

63 

Receiving  credit  for  your  ideas 

61 

65 

67 

Being  treated  equally  regardless  of  sex 
Being  able  to  balance  time  required 

74 

75 

74 

by  family  and  job  demands 

Having  a  great  deal  of  independence 

79 

80 

74 

in  accomplishing  tasks 

Having  enough  time  off  to  take  care 

57 

56 

59 

of  my  personal/family  needs 

79 

74 

59 

Having  a  job  with  clear  expectations 

66 

71 

65 

Having  quality  soldiers  in  the  Army 

79 

84 

85 

Having  good  NCO  leadership 

85 

88 

90 

Working  in  an  organized  environment 

Being  able  to  say  what's  on  your  mind 

76 

79 

75 

without  hurting  your  career 

83 

78 

74 

Doing  meaningful  work 

79 

80 

80 

EERs  that  reflect  only  performance 
Receiving  positive  feedback  on  your  job 

50 

59 

62 

performance 

70 

71 

74 

Being  treated  as  an  individual 

75 

71 

67 

Attending  college 

73 

69 

56 
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Table  2  (continued) 


Needs 


Achieving  your  full  potential 
Having  officers  respect  NCOs’  authority 
Having  reenlistment  standards  that  do 
not  change 

Staying  in  the  Army  until  retirement 
Working  with  competent  coworkers 
Equal  consideration  in  the  promotion 
of  men  and  women 
Saving  money 

Working  for  an  organization  that  takes 
care  of  its  people 
Having  competent  peers  in  your  MOS 
Being  able  to  retire  after  20  years 
Receiving  30  days  of  paid  leave  a  year 
Having  a  spouse  supportive  of  your  career 
decision 

Having  your  NCO  care  about  the  soldiers 
in  his  unit 

Receiving  pay  adjustments  that  keep  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living 
Working  a  normal  work  week 
Reaching  your  potential 
Having  good  officer  leadership 
Achieving  comparability  with  civilian 
salaries 

Knowing  that  your  spouse  has  a  positive 
attitude  towards  your  career/ job 


Group 

1  and  less 

6-10  years 

Over  10  years 

=  730) 

(n  =  307) 

(n  =  199) 

85 

84 

76 

72 

86 

84 

43 

47 

51 

20 

55 

79 

68 

76 

70 

70 

76 

78 

83 

82 

76 

86 

89 

86 

73 

81 

76 

51 

74 

82 

75 

77 

79 

75 

82 

82 

76 

83 

82 

89 

92 

91 

67 

62 

54 

84 

86 

82 

72 

80 

74 

74 

77 

78 

76 

78 

77 
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Table  3 


Needs  Not  Expected  to  Be  Met,  Grouped  by  Length  of  Servic# 


Needs 

Group 

5 

years 

Cn  =  ■ 

and  less 
730  )b 

6-10 
(n  = 

years 

307) 

Over  10 
(n  = 

years 

199) 

Obtaining  a  college  degree 

80% 

(438)° 

69% 

(176) 

60% 

(102) 

Receiving  a  steady  paycheck 

05 

(587) 

04 

(251) 

02 

(162) 

aving  job  skills  that  are  attractive 
to  civilian  employers 

59 

(543) 

57 

(208) 

45 

(119) 

Saving  money  for  college  education 
of  mv  children 

52 

(429) 

50 

(204) 

49 

(122) 

Working  in  your  PMOS 

40 

(297) 

28 

(177) 

22 

(99) 

Being  promoted  when  eligible 

56 

(614) 

62 

(267) 

53 

(172) 

A  permanent  place  to  live 

73 

(363) 

81 

(172) 

72 

(126) 

Working  for  a  supervisor  who  cares 
about  vou 

76 

(519) 

73 

(213) 

57 

(131 ) 

Establishing  financial  credit 

30 

(533) 

23 

(219) 

22 

(128) 

Working  for  a  competent  supervisor 

69 

(541) 

63 

(248) 

51 

(143) 

Owning  your  own  home 

68 

(461) 

60 

(212) 

58 

(135) 

Being  promoted  on  performance 

75 

(583) 

71 

(252) 

61 

(168) 

Being  prepared  for  a  second  career 

70 

(462) 

67 

(201) 

66 

(131 ) 

Serving  your  country 

08 

(434) 

06 

(225) 

06 

(159) 

Getting  credit  for  doing  a  good  job 

74 

(524) 

64 

(226) 

54 

(138) 

Having  challenging  work 

59 

(436) 

50 

(203) 

36 

(135) 

Being  available  when  your  family 
needs  you 

78 

(650) 

74 

(265) 

68 

(164) 

Having  decision-making  responsibility 

51 

(451) 

36 

(218) 

37 

(136) 

Being  treated  equally  regardless 
of  race 

46 

(625) 

39 

(270) 

27 

(164) 

Getting  a  job  that  facilitates 
personal  growth 

72 

(474) 

66 

(212) 

50 

(127) 

Having  the  opportunity  to  teach  others 
on  the  job 

29 

(307) 

20 

(196) 

21 

(121 ) 

Having  a  job  with  a  variety  of  different 
tasks  to  perform  35 

(356) 

16 

(165) 

16 

(110) 

®  Needs  not  expected  to  be  met  is  defined  by  rating  the  likelihood  as  very  low  to 


moderate  while  in  the  Army. 

^  n  represents  number  of  respondents  in  each  length  of  service  category. 

°  Fercentages  are  based  on  the  number  in  parentheses  that  rated  that  need  as  of 
very  high  importance  in  making  a  reenlistment  decision. 
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Table  3  (continued) 


Needs 


Group 


5  years  and  less  6-10  years  Over  10  years 

(n  =  730)  (n  =  307)  (n  =  199) 


Having  personal  freedom  83 

Having  on-going  training  (e.g.,  job 

related)  opportunities  65 

Receiving  quality  dental  and  medical 

benefits  28 

Getting  retirement  benefits  27 

Getting  the  reenlistment  option  you  want  78 
Satisfying  your  spouse's  wants  and  needs  72 
Having  job  security  28 

Having  an  officer  who  cares  about 

the  soldiers  in  his  unit  70 

Receiving  fair  treatment  from  the 

civilian  community  69 

Living  in  good  housing  58 

Receiving  a  reenlistment  bonus  79 

Getting  training  for  a  civilian  job  79 

Having  your  next  assignment  guaranteed  75 

Receiving  a  fair  workload  71 

Developing  personal  discipline  22 

Counseling  subordinates  38 

Receiving  credit  for  your  ideas  77 

Being  treated  equally  regardless  of  sex  56 
Being  able  to  balance  time  required 

by  family  and  job  demands  82 

Having  a  great  deal  of  independence 

in  accomplishing  tasks  63 

Having  enough  time  off  to  take  care 

of  my  personal/family  needs  76 

Having  a  job  with  clear  expectations  73 

Having  quality  soldiers  in  the  Army  68 

Having  good  NCO  leadership  70 

Working  in  an  organized  environment  76 

Being  able  to  say  what’s  on  your  mind 

without  hurting  your  career  92 

Doing  meaningful  work  68 

EERs  that  reflect  only  performance  71 

Receiving  positive  feedback  on  your  job 
performance  68 

Being  treated  as  an  individual  7^* 


(611) 

74 

(233) 

62 

(138) 

(407) 

59 

(208) 

50 

(123) 

(635) 

34 

(274) 

38 

(177) 

(580) 

32 

(259) 

25 

(188) 

(604) 

83 

(263) 

74 

(158) 

(549) 

69 

(245) 

66 

(148) 

(609) 

29 

(267) 

21 

(178) 

(589) 

66 

(244) 

61 

(151 ) 

(459) 

68 

(191) 

62 

(125) 

(597) 

61 

(251) 

57 

(152) 

(438) 

86 

(194) 

82 

(125) 

(542) 

74 

(216) 

74 

(129) 

(554) 

79 

(239) 

74 

(148) 

(465) 

66 

(192) 

62 

(125) 

(501) 

18 

(235) 

18 

(143) 

(306) 

19 

(182) 

17 

(126) 

(444) 

63 

(200) 

65 

(133) 

(537) 

48 

(231) 

41 

(148) 

(573) 

79 

(245) 

76 

(146) 

(416) 

57 

(173) 

56 

(117) 

(577) 

65 

(227) 

67 

(118) 

(484) 

65 

(220) 

56 

(129) 

(578) 

66 

(260) 

66 

(170) 

(622) 

55 

(272) 

47 

(179) 

(553) 

70 

(243) 

61 

(149) 

(608) 

86 

(240) 

82 

(147) 

(576) 

63 

(246) 

54 

(159) 

(359) 

70 

(179) 

71 

(124) 

(509) 

61 

(220) 

60 

(147) 

(545) 

64 

(219) 

53 

(133) 
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Table  3  (continued) 
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Table  4 


Needs  Not  Expected  to  Be  Met,  Grouped  by  Reenlistment  Intention^ 


Needs 

Stayers 
(ns  513)^^ 

Group 

Leavers 
(n  s  411) 

Undecided 
(n  =  312) 

Obtaining  a  college  degree 

55% 

(275)° 

88% 

(265) 

82% 

(174) 

Receiving  a  steady  paycheck 

Having  job  skills  that  are  attractive 

02 

(424) 

07 

(318) 

05 

(255) 

to  civilian  employers 

Saving  money  for  college  education 

46 

(323) 

68 

(306) 

57 

(240) 

of  mv  children 

44 

(328) 

60 

(239) 

52 

(185) 

Being  promoted  when  eligible 

49 

(264) 

65 

(326) 

62 

(266) 

A  permanent  place  to  live 

Working  for  a  supervisor  who  cares 

70 

(458) 

80 

(215) 

76 

(164) 

about  vou 

61 

(361) 

84 

(275) 

78 

(226) 

Establishing  financial  credit 

19 

(349) 

35 

(295) 

30 

(234) 

Working  for  a  competent  supervisor 

51 

(390) 

79 

(299) 

69 

(240) 

Owning  your  own  home 

54 

(333) 

75 

(262) 

67 

(212) 

Being  promoted  on  performance 

62 

(416) 

81 

(329) 

75 

(256) 

Being  prepared  for  a  second  career 

55 

(318) 

80 

(255) 

75 

(219) 

Serving  your  country 

05 

(386) 

12 

(229) 

05 

(200) 

Getting  credit  for  doing  a  good  job 

57 

(369) 

81 

(285) 

71 

(231  ) 

Having  challenging  work 

Being  available  when  your  family 

37 

(330) 

69 

(259) 

57 

(182) 

needs  you 

66 

(437) 

85 

(356) 

79 

(283) 

Having  decision-making  responsibility 
Being  treated  equally  regardless 

31 

(349) 

58 

(259) 

51 

(195) 

of  race 

Getting  a  job  that  facilitates 

36 

(452) 

50 

(334) 

41 

(271 ) 

personal  growth 

50 

(331) 

81 

(263) 

74 

(217) 

Career  counseling  for  a  second  career 
Having  the  opportunity  to  teach  others 

59 

(239) 

80 

(173) 

76 

(156) 

on  the  job 

Having  a  job  with  a  variety  of  different 

18(314) 

32 

(157) 

30 

(151 ) 

tasks  to  perform 

18 

(302) 

39 

(177) 

30 

(150) 

Having  personal  freedom 

65 

(381) 

91 

(344) 

^  _ 1 

82 

(255) 

*1  -  X.  . 

®  Needs  not  expected  to  be  met  is  defined  by  rating  the  likelihood  as  very  low  to 


moderate  while  in  the  Army. 

^  n  represents  number  of  respondents  in  each  reenlistment  intention  category. 

®  Fercentages  are  based  on  the  number  in  parentheses  that  rated  that  need  as  of 
very  high  importance  in  making  a  reenlistment  decision. 
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Table  4  (continued) 


Needs 


Group 


Stavers  Leavers  Undecided 

(n  =’513)^^  (n  =  Mil)  (n  =  312) 


Having  on-going  training  (e.g.,  job 
related)  opportunities 
Receiving  quality  dental  and  medical 
benefits 

Getting  retirement  benefits 
Getting  the  reenlistment  option  you  want 
Satisfying  your  spouse's  wants  and  needs 
Having  job  security 
Having  an  officer  who  cares  about 
the  soldiers  in  his  unit 
Receiving  fair  treatment  from  the 
civilian  community 
Living  in  good  housing 
Receiving  a  reenlistment  bonus 
Getting  training  for  a  civilian  job 
Having  your  next  assignment  guaranteed 
Receiving  a  fair  workload 
Developing  personal  discipline 
Counseling  subordinates 
Receiving  credit  for  your  ideas 
Being  treated  equally  regardless  of  sex 
Being  able  to  balance  time  required 
by  family  and  job  demands 
Having  a  great  deal  of  independence 
in  accomplishing  tasks 
Having  enough  time  off  to  take  care 
of  my  personal/family  needs 
Having  a  job  with  clear  expectations 
Having  quality  soldiers  in  the  Army 
Having  good  NCO  leadership 
Working  in  an  organized  environment 
Being  able  to  say  what's  on  your  mind 
without  hurting  your  career 
Doing  meaningful  work 
EERs  that  reflect  only  performance 
Work  schedules  that  do  not  change 


51 

(327) 

73 

(230) 

62 

(179) 

30 

(463) 

34 

(346) 

30 

(274) 

24 

(470) 

32 

(304) 

30 

(251  ) 

72 

(454) 

87 

(288) 

83 

(280) 

60 

(398) 

81 

(296) 

75 

(245) 

22 

(450) 

32 

(334) 

28 

(268) 

61 

(419) 

78 

(318) 

67 

(244) 

62 

(325) 

75 

(245) 

66 

(203) 

54 

(417) 

64 

(332) 

60 

(249) 

80 

(343) 

84 

(213) 

81 

.(199) 

68 

(338) 

85 

(308) 

78 

(238) 

68 

(400) 

82 

(287) 

81 

(251  ) 

60 

(317) 

77 

(255) 

70 

(208) 

16 

(391) 

26 

(261 ) 

22 

(224) 

20 

(289) 

41 

(158) 

28 

(165) 

60 

(326) 

82 

(244) 

76 

(206) 

44 

(385) 

58 

(284) 

57 

(245) 

75 

(399) 

87 

(309) 

81 

(254) 

52 

(299) 

71 

(230) 

61 

(176) 

64 

(366) 

72 

(316) 

70 

(238) 

56 

(337) 

77 

(270) 

75 

(223) 

60 

(440) 

76 

(311) 

69 

(254) 

50 

(467) 

78 

(334) 

64 

(269) 

62 

(401) 

80 

(299) 

78 

(242) 

83 

(398) 

96 

(336) 

90 

(259) 

51 

(412) 

79 

(327) 

69 

(239) 

63 

(297) 

78 

(198) 

75 

(166) 

83 

(222) 

90 

(205) 

85 

(169) 
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Table  4  (continued) 


Needs 


Group 


Stayers  Leavers  Undecided 

(n  =  513)^  (n  =  411)  (n  =  312) 


Receiving  positive  feedback  on  your  job 
performance 

Being  treated  as  an  individual 
Attending  college 
Achieving  your  full  potential 
Having  officers  respect  NCOs’  authority 
Working  with  competent  coworkers 
Equal  consideration  in  the  promotion 
of  men  and  women 
Saving  money 

Working  for  an  organization  that  takes 
care  of  its  people 
Having  competent  peers  in  your  MOS 
Being  able  to  retire  after  20  years 
Receiving  30  days  of  paid  leave  a  year 
Having  a  spouse  supportive  of  your  career 
decision 

Having  your  NCO  care  about  the  soldiers 
in  his  unit 

Receiving  pay  adjustments  that  keep  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living 
Working  a  normal  work  week 
Reaching  your  potential 
Having  good  officer  leadership 
Achieving  comparability  with  civilian 
salaries 

Knowing  that  your  spouse  has  a  positive 
attitude  towards  your  career/job 


56 

(383) 

77 

(261) 

67 

(231 ) 

54 

(365) 

82 

(307) 

73 

(223) 

60 

(348) 

77 

(294) 

78 

(270) 

49 

(422) 

80 

(344) 

69 

(259) 

71 

(428) 

83 

(281) 

77 

(245) 

53 

(387) 

79 

(264) 

71 

(218) 

41 

(394) 

53 

(276) 

45 

(231 ) 

50 

(422) 

56 

(318) 

56 

(270) 

58 

(450) 

78 

(345) 

65 

(274) 

52 

(406) 

65 

(285) 

60 

(237) 

20 

(392) 

44 

(179) 

39 

(191  ) 

07 

(406) 

08 

(293) 

05 

(245) 

24 

(413) 

57 

(291) 

36 

(250) 

50 

(425) 

77 

(298) 

67 

(248) 

72 

(479) 

80 

(349) 

74 

(285) 

74 

(289) 

87 

(277) 

79 

(217) 

44 

(448) 

78 

(333) 

65 

(258) 

61 

(399) 

77 

(278) 

66 

(241  ) 

82 

(380) 

90 

(304) 

84 

(245) 

34 

(390) 

69 

(298) 

55 

(242) 
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Table  5 


Needs  Not  Expected  to  Be  Met,  Grouped  by  Marital  Status^ 


Needs 

Marital 

Single 
(n  =  545)^ 

Status 

Married 
(n  s  690) 

Obtaining  a  college  degree 

SOX 

(330)° 

69% 

(384) 

Receiving  a  steady  paycheck 

Having  job  skills  that  are  attractive 

07 

(426) 

03 

(571) 

to  civilian  employers 

Saving  monev  for  college  education 

59 

(392) 

55 

(476) 

of  mv  children 

50 

(279) 

52 

(476) 

Being  promoted  when  eligible 

58 

(438) 

57 

(611 ) 

A  permanent  place  to  live 

Working  for  a  supervisor  who  cares 

67 

(230) 

79 

(429) 

about  you 

76 

(378) 

70 

(482) 

Establishing  financial  credit 

28 

(380) 

27 

(497) 

Working  for  a  competent  supervisor 

67 

(401) 

63 

(527) 

Owning  your  own  home 

69 

(293) 

61 

(512) 

Being  promoted  on  performance 

73 

(437) 

70 

(562) 

Being  prepared  for  a  second  career 

70 

(337) 

68 

(454) 

Serving  your  country 

06 

(325) 

07 

(489) 

Getting  credit  for  doing  a  good  job 

72 

(379) 

66 

(506) 

Having  challenging  work 

Being  available  when  your  family 

56 

(327) 

50 

(443) 

needs  you 

76 

(455) 

76 

(621 ) 

Having  decision-making  responsibility 
Being  treated  equally  regardless 

48 

(324) 

42 

(478) 

of  race 

Getting  a  job  that  facilitates 

46 

(454) 

38 

(601) 

personal  growth 

Having  the  opportunity  to  teach  others 

71 

(351) 

63 

(459) 

on  the  job 

Having  a  job  with  a  variety  of  different 

27 

(232) 

23 

(388) 

tasks  to  perform 

31 

(262) 

23 

(365) 

Having  personal  freedom 

Having  on-going  training  (e.g.,  job 

83 

(445) 

74 

(535) 

related)  opportunities 

63 

(315) 

60 

(420) 

®  Needs  not  expected  to  be  met  is  defined  by  rating  the  likelihood  as  very  low  to 
moderate  while  in  the  Army. 


n  represents  number  of  respondents  in  each  marital  status  category. 

®  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  in  parentheses  that  rated  that  need  as  of 
very  high  importance  in  making  a  reenlistment  decision. 


Table  5  (continued) 


Needs 


Marital  Status 


Single  Married 

(n  =  545)*^  (n  =  690) 


Peceiving  quality  dental  and  medical 
benefits 

25 

(469) 

35 

(613) 

Getting  retirement  benefits 

28 

(441) 

28 

(582) 

Getting  the  reenlistment  option  you  want 

77 

(447) 

81 

(576) 

Satisfying  your  spouse's  wants  and  needs 

74 

(350) 

69 

(588) 

Having  job  security 

31 

(445) 

24 

(605 ) 

Having  an  officer  who  cares  about 
the  soldiers  in  his  unit 

71 

(432) 

65 

(548) 

Receiving  fair  treatment  from  the 
civilian  community 

68 

(328) 

66 

(444) 

Living  in  good  housing 

64 

(423) 

55 

(574) 

Peceiving  a  reenlistment  bonus 

78 

(319) 

84 

(436) 

Getting  training  for  a  civilian  job 

76 

(391) 

77 

(494) 

Having  your  next  assignment  guaranteed 

76 

(394) 

75 

(545 ) 

Peceiving  a  fair  workload 

71 

(331) 

66 

(447) 

Developing  personal  discipline 

22 

(369) 

20 

(506) 

Receiving  credit  for  your  ideas 

79 

(327) 

66 

(446 ) 

Being  treated  equally  regardless  of  sex 

59 

(377) 

47 

(535 ) 

Being  able  to  balance  time  required 
by  family  and  job  demands 

83 

(383) 

79 

(578) 

Having  a  great  deal  of  independence 
in  accomplishing  tasks 

65 

(295) 

57 

(409) 

Having  enough  time  off  to  take  care 
of  my  personal/family  needs 

76 

(398) 

69 

(522) 

Having  a  job  with  clear  expectations 

75 

(344) 

62 

(485 ) 

Having  quality  soldiers  in  the  Army 

69 

(423) 

66 

(581 ) 

Having  good  NCO  leadership 

69 

(458) 

53 

(61 1 ) 

Working  in  an  organized  environment 

78 

(402) 

67 

(539) 

Being  able  to  say  what's  on  your  mind 
without  hurting  your  career 

92 

(441) 

87 

(551) 

Doing  meaningful  work 

72 

(421) 

59 

(556) 

EERs  that  reflect  only  performance 

71 

(261 ) 

70 

(400) 

Receiving  positive  feedback  on  your  job 
performance 

69 

(367) 

62 

(506) 

Being  treated  as  an  individual 

75 

(399) 

63 

(495) 

Attending  college 

72 

(389) 

67 

(463) 

Achieving  your  full  potential 

Having  officers  respect  NCOS'  authority 

70 

(458) 

60 

(566 ) 

77 

(390) 

74 

(564 ) 
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Table  5  (continued) 


Needs 


Marital  Status 


Single  Married 

(n  s  5M5)^  (n  =  690) 


Working  with  competent  coworkers 
Equal  consideration  in  the  promotion 
of  men  and  women 
Saving  money 

Working  for  an  organization  that  takes 
care  of  its  people 
Having  competent  peers  in  your  MOS 
Being  able  to  retire  after  20  years 
Receiving  30  days  of  paid  leave  a  year 
Having  a  spouse  supportive  of  your  career 
decision 

Having  your  NCO  care  about  the  soldiers 
in  his  unit 

Receiving  pay  adjustments  that  keep  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living 
Working  a  normal  work  week 
Reaching  your  potential 
Having  good  officer  leadership 
Achieving  comparability  with  civilian 
salaries 

Knowing  that  your  spouse  has  a  positive 
attitude  towards  your  career/ job 


69 

(359) 

62 

(510) 

48 

(380) 

43 

(520) 

47 

(426) 

58 

(583) 

70 

(465) 

64 

(603) 

60 

(394) 

57 

(533) 

31 

(278) 

30 

(482) 

07 

(399) 

08 

(545) 

51 

(346) 

30 

(607) 

71 

(424) 

56 

(545) 

74 

(477) 

76 

(635) 

76 

(339) 

83 

(444) 

65 

(448) 

56 

(590) 

69 

(389) 

66 

(528) 

85 

(403) 

85 

(526) 

64 

(355) 

43 

(573) 
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Table  6 


Needs  Not  Expected  to  be  Met,  Grouped  by  Gender® 


Needs 

<2. 

Gender 

Male 
=  990)b 

Female 
(n  =  247) 

Obtaining  a  college  degree 

71% 

(556)c 

64% 

(160) 

Receiving  a  steady  paycheck 

Having  job  skills  that  are  attractive 

05 

(788) 

03 

(211 ) 

to  civilian  employers 

Saving  money  for  college  education 

61 

(699) 

44 

(201  ) 

of  mv  children 

53 

(603) 

45 

(151  ) 

Being  promoted  when  eligible 

58 

(837) 

51 

(214) 

A  permanent  place  to  live 

Working  for  a  supervisor  who  cares 

74 

(545) 

79 

(114) 

about  you 

73 

(683) 

72 

(178) 

Establishing  financial  credit 

29 

(702) 

21 

(177) 

Working  for  a  competent  supervisor 

64 

(732) 

67 

(199) 

Owning  your  own  home 

65 

(656) 

60 

(150) 

Being  promoted  on  performance 

72 

(796) 

72 

(205) 

Being  prepared  for  a  second  career 

71 

(646) 

60 

(148) 

Serving  your  country 

07 

(674) 

07 

(142) 

Getting  credit  for  doing  a  good  job 

68 

(701) 

70 

(185) 

Having  challenging  work 

Being  available  when  your  family 

52 

(601) 

53 

(171 ) 

needs  you 

75 

(860) 

78 

(218) 

Having  decision-making  responsibility 
Being  treated  equally  regardless 

44 

(662) 

47 

(141 ) 

of  race 

Getting  a  job  that  facilitates 

42 

(837) 

39 

(220) 

personal  growth 

Having  the  opportunity  to  teach  others 

67 

(649) 

66 

(163) 

on  the  job 

Having  a  job  with  a  variety  of  different 

23 

(513) 

29 

(109) 

tasks  to  perform 

26 

(502) 

30 

(128) 

Having  personal  freedom 

78 

(785) 

80 

(196) 

®  Needs  not  expected  to  be  met  is  defined  by  rating  the  likelihood  as  very  low  to 
moderate  while  in  the  Army. 


^  n_  represents  number  of  respondents  in  each  gender  category, 

®  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  in  parentheses  that  rated  that  need  as  of 
very  high  importance  in  making  a  reenlistment  decision. 
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Table  6  (continued) 


Needs 


Having  on-going  training  (e.g.,  job 
related)  opportunities 
Receiving  quality  dental  and  medical 
benefits 

Getting  retirement  benefits 
Getting  the  reenlistment  option  you  want 
Satisfying  your  spouse’s  wants  and  needs 
Having  job  security 
Having  an  officer  who  cares  about 
the  soldiers  in  his  unit 
Receiving  fair  treatment  from  the 
civilian  community 
Living  in  good  housing 
Receiving  a  reenlistment  bonus 
Getting  training  for  a  civilian  job 
Having  your  next  assignment  guaranteed 
Receiving  a  fair  workload 
Developing  personal  discipline 
Receiving  credit  for  your  ideas 
Being  treated  equally  regardless  of  sex 
Being  able  to  balance  time  required 
by  family  and  job  demands 
Having  a  great  deal  of  independence 
in  accomplishing  tasks 
Having  enough  time  off  to  take  care 
of  my  personal/family  needs 
Having  a  job  with  clear  expectations 
Having  quality  soldiers  in  the  Army 
Having  good  NCO  leadership 
Working  in  an  organized  environment 
Being  able  to  say  what's  on  your  mind 
without  hurting  your  career 
Doing  meaningful  work 
EERs  that  reflect  only  performance 

Receiving  positive  feedback  on  your  job 
performance 

Being  treated  as  an  individual 
Attending  college 


Gender 


Male  Female 


(JL  = 

VO 

VO 

o 

cr 

(n  = 

247) 

62 

(595) 

57 

(142) 

32 

(863) 

28 

(221 ) 

28 

(834) 

27 

(191) 

79 

(810) 

80 

(213) 

71 

(767) 

70 

(173) 

28 

(836) 

22 

(216) 

67 

(779) 

72 

(204) 

68 

(623) 

66 

(151 ) 

59 

(795) 

58 

(204) 

79 

(608) 

92 

(148) 

79 

(707) 

69 

(179) 

75 

(743) 

79 

(197) 

67 

(610) 

74 

(171 ) 

22 

(700) 

14 

(177) 

70 

(619) 

75 

(158) 

49 

(710) 

64 

(204) 

81 

(760) 

77 

(203) 

63 

(570) 

50 

(135) 

72 

(741) 

71 

(180) 

67 

(673) 

71 

(159) 

68 

(811) 

65 

(195) 

62 

(857) 

63 

(214) 

70 

(753) 

77 

(191) 

88 

(791) 

93 

(202) 

68 

(780) 

53 

(199) 

73 

(518) 

61 

(142) 

66 

(687) 

62 

(187) 

68 

(700) 

70 

(196) 

72 

(671)  , 

57 

(184) 
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Table  6  (continued) 


Gender 

Needs 

Male 

Female 

(n  =  990)‘> 

CM 

II 

cl 

Achieving  your  full  potential 

65 

(819) 

60 

(208) 

Having  officers  respect  NCOs’  authority 

76 

(769) 

75 

(187) 

Working  with  competent  coworkers 

65 

(689) 

65 

(182) 

Equal  consideration  in  the  promotion 
of  men  and  women 

45 

(700) 

48 

(202) 

Saving  money 

57 

(805) 

41 

(207) 

Working  for  an  organization  that  takes 
care  of  its  people 

66 

(850) 

68 

(220) 

Having  competent  peers  in  your  MOS 

59 

(743) 

54 

(186) 

Being  able  to  retire  after  20  years 

30 

(632) 

31 

(131) 

Receiving  30  days  of  paid  leave  a  year 

07 

(759) 

06 

(185) 

Having  a  spouse  supportive  of  your  career 
decision 

38 

(774) 

35 

(180) 

Having  your  NCO  care  about  the  soldiers 
in  his  unit 

62 

(770) 

66 

(201 ) 

Receiving  pay  adjustments  that  keep  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living 

77 

(889) 

69 

(225) 

Working  a  normal  work  week 

82 

(613) 

75 

(171  ) 

Reaching  your  potential 

62 

(826) 

53 

(214) 

Having  good  officer  leadership 

66 

(731) 

71 

(188) 

Achieving  comparability  with  civilian 
salaries 

88 

(753) 

77 

(177) 

Knowing  that  your  spouse  has  a  positive 
attitude  towards  your  career/job 

52 

(752) 

46 

(178) 
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Table  7 


Needs  Not  Expected  to  Be  Met,  Grouped  by  Combat, 
Combat  Support  and  Combat  Service  MOS® 


Meeds 

Combat 
(n  =  347) 

MOS 

Combat 
Support 
(n  =  552) 

Combat 
Service 
(n  =  269) 

Obtaining  a  college  degree 

82 

(168) 

73 

(348) 

82 

(131 ) 

Receiving  a  steady  paycheck 

Having  job  skills  that  are  attractive 

05 

(272) 

03 

(459) 

05 

(215) 

to  civilian  employers 

Saving  money  for  college  education 

71 

(213) 

57 

(402) 

42 

(204) 

of  my  children 

54 

(217) 

50 

(333) 

49 

(155) 

Being  promoted  when  eligible 

54 

(281) 

63 

(483) 

50 

(234) 

A  permanent  place  to  live 

Working  for  a  supervisor  who  cares 

69 

(195) 

81 

(298) 

73 

(132) 

about  you 

71 

(240) 

77 

(383) 

65 

(191  ) 

Establishing  financial  credit 

30 

(257) 

28 

(383) 

22 

(191) 

Working  for  a  competent  supervisor 

60 

(249) 

68 

(435) 

64 

(197) 

Owning  your  own  home 

65 

(242) 

67 

(349) 

59 

(170) 

Being  promoted  on  performance 

66 

(279) 

75 

(446) 

73 

(220) 

Being  prepared  for  a  second  career 

75 

(236) 

70 

(363) 

58 

(147) 

Serving  your  country 

08 

(251) 

07 

(363) 

06 

(160) 

Getting  credit  for  doing  a  good  job 

64 

(247) 

72 

(400) 

67 

(192) 

Having  challenging  work 

Being  available  when  your  family 

44 

(199) 

55 

(361) 

55 

(171 ) 

needs  you 

74 

(301) 

79 

(484) 

72 

(233) 

Having  decision-making  responsibility 
Being  treated  equally  regardless 

38 

(235) 

47 

(364) 

49 

(161 ) 

of  race 

Getting  a  job  that  facilitates 

41 

(292) 

42 

(471) 

38 

(234) 

personal  growth 

Having  the  opportunity  to  teach  others 

69 

(208) 

67 

(392) 

63 

(164) 

on  the  job 

23 

(198) 

21 

^  ♦  1 

(278) 

>  .  _  J  4 _ 1 

31 

(108) 

a  Needs  not  expected  to  be  met  is  defined  by  rating  the  likelihood  as  very  low  to 
moderate  while  in  the  Army. 


^  n  represents  number  of  respondents  in  each  MOS  category. 

°  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  in  parentheses  that  rated  that  need  as  of 
very  high  importance  in  making  a  reenlistment  decision. 
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Table  7  (continued) 


Needs 


Having  a  job  with  a  variety  of  different 
tasks  to  perform 
Having  personal  freedom 
Having  on-going  training  (e.g.,  job 
related)  opportunities 
Receiving  quality  dental  and  medical 
benefits 

Getting  retirement  benefits 
Getting  the  reenlistment  option  you  want 
Satisfying  your  spouse’s  wants  and  needs 
Having  job  security 
Having  an  officer  who  cares  about 
the  soldiers  in  his  unit 
Receiving  fair  treatment  from  the 
civilian  community 
Living  in  good  housing 
Receiving  a  reenlistment  bonus 
Getting  training  for  a  civilian  job 
Having  your  next  assignment  guaranteed 
Receiving  a  fair  workload 
Developing  personal  discipline 
Receiving  credit  for  your  ideas 
Being  treated  equally  regardless  of  sex 
Being  able  to  balance  time  required 
by  family  and  job  demands 
Having  a  great  deal  of  independence 
in  accomplishing  tasks 
Having  enough  time  off  to  take  care 
of  my  personal/family  needs 
Having  a  job  with  clear  expectations 
Having  quality  soldiers  in  the  Army 
Having  good  NCO  leadership 
Working  in  an  organized  environment 
Being  able  to  say  what’s  on  your  mind 
without  hurting  your  career 
Doing  meaningful  work 
EERs  that  reflect  only  performance 


MOS 


Combat  Combat 

Combat  Support  Service 


(n 

=  347) 

(s. 

=  552) 

<S. 

=  269) 

23 

(167) 

26 

(300) 

31 

(127) 

77 

(273) 

80 

(437) 

75 

(213) 

56 

(195) 

64 

(352) 

59 

(146) 

33 

(304) 

31 

(486) 

31 

(235) 

26 

(302) 

33 

(447) 

21 

(221 ) 

79 

(289) 

81 

(459) 

75 

(218) 

69 

(275) 

74 

(423) 

64 

(190) 

31 

(304) 

27 

(467) 

21 

(224) 

65 

(276) 

70 

(444) 

66 

(207) 

67 

(217) 

69 

(352) 

63 

(160) 

53 

(267) 

65 

(448) 

54 

(224) 

80 

(219) 

81 

(351) 

85 

(141 ) 

86 

(244) 

77 

(404) 

62 

(188) 

74 

(261) 

80 

(424) 

69 

(202) 

65 

(213) 

70 

(357) 

69 

(166) 

23 

(246) 

20 

(395) 

18 

(185) 

70 

(210) 

71 

(360) 

71 

(164) 

47 

(244) 

56 

(419) 

50 

(202) 

82 

(257) 

81 

(437) 

74 

(212) 

62 

(198) 

61 

(309) 

54 

(158) 

76 

(259) 

71 

(408) 

70 

(201 ) 

67 

(227) 

70 

(383) 

65 

(167) 

64 

(286) 

70 

(446) 

64 

(220) 

55 

(306) 

66 

(476) 

62 

(232) 

70 

(257) 

73 

(427) 

68 

(207) 

88 

(272) 

91 

(453) 

88 

(212) 

71 

(263) 

65 

(449) 

54 

(212) 

67 

(183) 

74 

(302) 

67 

(135) 

21 


•  « 


Table  7  (continued) 


Needs 


Receiving  positive  feedback  on  your  job 
performance 

Being  treated  as  an  individual 
Attending  college 
Achieving  your  full  potential 
Having  officers  respect  NCOs'  authority 
Working  with  competent  coworkers 
Equal  consideration  in  the  promotion 
of  men  and  women 
Saving  money 

Working  for  an  organization  that  takes 
care  of  its  people 
Having  competent  peers  in  your  MOS 
Being  able  to  retire  after  20  years 
Receiving  30  days  of  paid  leave  a  year 
Having  a  spouse  supportive  of  your  career 
decision 

Having  your  NCO  care  about  the  soldiers 
in  his  unit 

Receiving  pay  adjustments  that  keep  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living 
Working  a  normal  work  week 
Reaching  your  potential 
Having  good  officer  leadership 
Achieving  comparability  with  civilian 
salaries 

Knowing  that  your  spouse  has  a  positive 
attitude  towards  your  career/job 


A.  K  .  ■» 

fc.-- 


22 


MOS 


Combat 
(n  =  347) 

Combat 
Support 
(n  =  552) 

Combat 
Service 
(n  =  269) 

62 

(234) 

68 

(397) 

61 

(192) 

64 

(240) 

71 

(403) 

67 

(203) 

80 

(213) 

68 

(399) 

60 

(197) 

60 

(273) 

69 

(468) 

60 

(227) 

73 

(278) 

80 

(422) 

68 

(197) 

61 

(230) 

68 

(409) 

63 

(182) 

43 

(227) 

48 

(417) 

42 

(212) 

57 

(280) 

56 

(459) 

46 

(219) 

62 

(298) 

68 

(481) 

65 

(231 ) 

59 

(253) 

61 

(426) 

49 

(200) 

29 

(241) 

34 

(333) 

22 

(147) 

12 

(267) 

06 

(426) 

05 

(200) 

35 

(267) 

38 

(424) 

37 

(211 ) 

58 

(274) 

66 

(427) 

61 

(213) 

77 

(312) 

76 

(502) 

69 

(239) 

85 

(217) 

81 

(340) 

72 

(178) 

56 

(285) 

64 

(474) 

54 

(226) 

64 

(260) 

68 

(408) 

69 

(200) 

88 

(256) 

87 

(431) 

78 

(192) 

48  (266)  53  (408) 


48  (206) 
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The  influence  of  positive  spousal  attitudes  toward  the  military  on  the 
retention  of  soldiers  is  well  documented  (e.g.  Orthner,  1980;  Szoc,  1982; 
McCubbin  &  Patterson,  1983;  Seboda  &  Szoc,  1984).  Making  family  members' 
entry  into  Amy  life  and  ensuring  that  the  quality  of  life  is  as  good--  if  not 
better  than  would  be  found  elsewhere—  benefits  the  organization.  These 
benefits  may  be  reflected  in  retention  of  highly  skilled  soldiers  which 
translates  into  a  reduction  in  training  cost  dollars  and  enhanced  force 
readiness  (Peterson,  1987). 

Orthner  and  Pittman  (1986)  have  suggested  that  the  military  organization 
has  formed  a  alliance  with  families.  This  alliance  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  comprehensive  approach  to  family  support  programs  will  have 
payoff  in  terms  of  increased  family  identification  with  the  organization  and 
increased  career  commitment  on  the  part  of  soldiers.  This  would  suggest  that 
positive  spousal  attitudes  toward  the  soldier's  continued  military 
participation  are  partly  the  result  of  satisfaction  with  support  services 
offered  by  the  Amy. 

Another  issue  to  consider,  given  the  current  circumstances  in  which 
having  both  spouses  anployed  is  becoming  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception, 
is  that  various  aspects  related  to  the  spouse's  career/anployment  may  also 
impact  on  a  soldier's  reenlistment  decision.  The  effect  could  be  a  direct 
economic  factor  (spouse  has  greater  earning  power),  or  of  a  different  type, 
e.g.,  spouse's  refusal  to  leave  career  and  move  to  new  duty  station. 

Data  for  this  paper  were  taken  from  selected  items  from  the  Reenlistment 
Incentives  and  Career  Decisions  Questionnaire  (RIOQ),  %diich  was  designed  to 
tap  a  number  of  factors  vAiich  influence  reenlistment  decisions.  These  factors 
include  needs  and  their  fulfillment,  satisfaction  with  the  Army, 


organizational  conmitment,  occupational  stress,  perceptions  of  civilian 
alternatives,  opinions  on  reenlistment  policies  and  procedures,  demographic 
and  family  variables.  One  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  devoted  to 
assessing  the  soldiers ’s  perceptions  of  the  spouse's  satisfaction  with  Army 
suRX)rt  services  and  time  available  to  spend  with  spouse.  Services  included 
housing,  medical  care,  daycare  facilities,  caimissary,  recreational 
facilities,  sponsorship  progrm,  the  PX,  recreational  programs,  children’s 
education.  Soldiers  were  also  asked  about  their  spouse’s  attitude  toward 
their  reenlistment,  i.e. ,  did  their  spouses  want  them  to  reenlist.  The  first 
goal  was  to  determine  the  relationship  between  spouse's  attitude  about  staying 
in  the  Army  and  soldier's  reenlistment  intent.  The  second  research  purpose 
was  to  examine  the  relationship  of  spousal  satisfaction  with  services  and  time 
plus  spouse's  age,  number  of  years  married,  and  education  to  spouse's  attitude 
toward  reenlistment.  Finally,  because  a  relationship  between  spouse's 
attitude  and  reenlistment  intent  was  expected,  the  research  looked  at  whether 
prediction  of  reenlistment  intent  could  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  other 
variables  related  to  spxjuse’s  employment. 

Method 


Sample 

Sample  consisted  of  530  currently  married  soldiers  vdio  met  the  following 
conditions:  eligible  for  reenlistment,  within  8  months  of  Expiration  of  Term 
of  Service  (ETS),  and  indicated  a  definite  reenlistment  intention.  Some 
soldiers  may  have  been  dropped  from  one  or  more  analyses  due  to  missing  data 
points. 


Analyses 

Three  analyses  were  performed  to  answer  the  three  research  questions.  The 
first  was  a  simple  regression  of  reenlistment  intent  on  spouse's  attitude. 

The  second  was  a  stepwise  multiple  regression  of  spouse's  attitude  toward 
reenlistment  on  spouse  age  and  education,  years  married,  and  the  10  spousal 
satisfaction  items.  In  the  final  analysis,  reenlistment  intent  was  regressed 
on  spouse's  attitude  plus  responses  to  questions  related  to  spouse's 
employment/  career.  Reenlistment  intent  was  dummy  coded  with  0=Stay  and 
l“Leave.  These  questions  asked  if  the  spouse  was  employed,  if  the  soldier 
had  ever  considered  leaving  the  Army  for  spouse's  career,  if  it  was  important 
for  his/her  spouse  to  have  good  job,  how  likely  it  would  be  for  spouse  to  find 
good  job  if  the  soldier  left  the  Army,  if  spouse's  ability  to  find  a  good  job 
was  a  factor  in  the  reenlistment  decision,  and  the  amount  of  spouse's  income. 
Reenlistment  intent  was  coded  as  0=Stay  and  l=Leave. 

Results 

The  regression  of  reenlistment  intent  on  spouse's  attitude  about  staying 
was  significant  [F(l,527)  =  423.89,  ^.0001]  with  R-square=»44.  That  is,  the 
two  variables  are  highly  correlated  (r=.68)  as  was  expected. 

The  stepwise  regression  of  spouse's  attitude  on  demographic  and 
satisfaction  items  was  also  significant  [F(7,510)®13.68,  p®.0001].  Seven  out 
of  the  13  variables  contributed  to  the  model  with  an  R-square»».16.  Age  of  the 
sp)ouse  accounted  for  nearly  6%,  vhile  the  first  four  variables  entering  the 
model  accounted  for  13%  of  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variable,  with  the 
remaining  three  items  accounting  for  only  an  additional  3%.  A  summary  of 
results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  1. 


The  final  analysis  was  a  stepwise  regression  of  reenlistment  intent  on 
spouse's  attitude  about  staying  in  the  Army  and  the  six  items  related  to 
spousal  en5)loyment.  Only  two  variables  in  addition  to  spouse's  attitude  — 
likelihood  of  finding  a  good  job  and  consideration  of  leaving  because  of 
spouse's  career  --  were  retained  in  the  model  which  accounted  for  46%  of  the 
variance  in  reenlistment  intent.  Thus,  the  increase  in  R-square  over  just 
spouse's  attitude  about  staying  was  only  .02.  A  sutmiary  of  the  results  is 
provided  in  Table  2. 


Table  1. 

Summary  of  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  of  Spouse's  Attitude  toward  Staying  in 
the  Army  on  Spousal  Satisfaction  items,  Age,  Education,  and  Years  Married. 


Variables  in  the  Equation 

B 

* 

Partial  F 

Spouse  Age 

.02 

11737 

Spousal  Satisfaction  w/  housing 

.06 

10.17 

Spouse  Education 

.04 

9.86 

Spousal  Satisfaction  w/  quality  of  medical 

care 

.05 

7.40 

Years  Married 

.01 

5.81 

Spousal  Satisfaction  w/  PX 

.07 

9.63 

Spousal  Satisfaction  w/  Commissary 

R-square 

R 

f  (7,  510) 

.16 

.40 

13.68 

-.05 

5.44 

*  p<  .05  to  stay  in  the  equation. 


Table  2. 

Summary  of  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  of  Soldier's  Reenlistment  Intent  on 
Spouse's  Attitude  toward  Staying  in  the  Army  and  Spousal  Employment  Items. 

- - - 

Variables  in  the  Equation  B  Partial  F 


Spouse  wants  soldier  to  stay  -.61  352.16 

Likelihood  spouse  finds  good  job  if  leave  Army  .06  15.24 

Soldier  considers  leaving  for  spouse's  career  .07  4.24 

R-square  .46 

r  .68 

F(3,  512)  144.18 


*  £<  .05  to  stay  in  the  equation. 


Discussion 


In  keeping  with  previous  findings  (e.g. ,  Peterson,  1987),  soldiers' 
indications  of  their  spouses'  desire  for  than  to  leave  or  stay  in  the  Army  are 
very  highly  related  to  soldiers'  intentions  about  reenlistraent.  Thus,  efforts 
to  influence  spousal  attitudes  about  the  Army  should  have  desirable  effects  on 
retention  of  soldiers. 

Unfortunately,  only  minimal  light  is  shed  on  the  influencers  of  spouse's 
attitude  about  reenlistment  from  the  analyses  performed  here.  Spouse's  age  is 
the  best  predictor  out  of  the  variables  examined  here  of  hisA»er  wanting  the 
partner  to  reenlist.  This  finding  is  not  surprising  since  it  has  been  commonly 
found  that  reenlistment  intent  is  related  to  the  age  of  the  soldier 
himAierself .  Only  four  support  services  —  housing,  medical  care,  PX,  and 
commissary  --  contributed  to  the  regression  model.  The  actual  amount  of 
variance  explained  by  them  is  quite  small,  and,  in  total,  only  16%  of  variance 
in  spouses'  attitude  is  explained  by  the  model.  Further  efforts  are  needed  to 
identify  other  factors  \diich  might  influence  the  spouse,  as  well  as  to 
determine  better  the  role  of  satisfaction  with  support  services  on  spouses' 
attitude  . 

Althou^  the  notion  of  different  aspects  of  spouse's  anployment/career 
influencing  soldiers'  reenlistment  decisions  is  a  logical  consideration,  the 
findings  here  don't  provide  much  support  for  this.  Only  two  out  of  six  items 
entered  into  the  regression  model  and  they  only  provided  a  .02  increase  in 
K-square.  One  problem  here  may  be  that  the  specific  items  do  not  tap  the 
right  information.  However,  the  results  do  suggest  that  further  efforts  in 
this  direction  are  needed. 


The  findings  reported  here  are  prelimary  and  of  a  limited  nature.  Several 
important  variables  have  been  overlooked  —  most  noticeably  sex  of  the  soldier 
and  vhether  the  spouse  is  a  civilian  or  another  soldier.  Further  analyses 
that  take  these  variables  into  account  are  needed  since  they  may  impact 
considerably  on  variables  included  in  these  present  efforts. 
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MARRIED  JUNIOR  ARMY  OFFICERS; 


DETERMINANTS  OF  CAREER  DECISIONS  ia®  SPOUSE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  PERCEPTICNS 

The  retenticn  of  highly  qualified  junior  officers  is  a  strong  and 
continuing  concern  of  policy  makers  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Amy. 

Millicxis  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  to  attract  and  train  the  young  men  and 
women  vdio  will  rise  to  positions  of  authority  within  the  Amy.  Retaining  the 
best  of  the  officers  selected  for  ooitmissioning  and  early  leadership  positions 
is  critical  to  the  Amy's  ability  to  acoorplish  its  mission. 

In  the  past  decade,  Amy  initiatives  to  retain  hi^y  qualified  soldiers 
have  been  concentrated  in  two  eureas.  Most  visible  and  constant  have  been 
efforts  to  influence  Ccxigress  to  increase  military  pay  and  allowances.  More 
recent  and  less  tangible  have  been  the  initiatives  aimed  at  increasing  the 
quality  of  family  life  in  the  Amy.  These  initiatives  include  greater  resource 
allocatiGns  for  family  services  and  programs,  the  establishment  of  family 
action  plans  and  advocacy  groups,  public  recognition  of  the  inportant  role 
families  play  in  the  military,  and  funds  for  research  on  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  Amy  families. 

The  philoscphy  underlying  the  new  ertphasis  on  families  and  quality  of  life 
issues  was  sumnarized  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Amy  in  the  1983  White 
Peper,  "The  Amy  Family".  In  his  position  paper.  General  Wickham  described  the 
relationship  between  the  Amy  and  Amy  families  as  a  partnership  based  on  a 
unique  set  of  reciprocal  responsibilities.  The  Amy's  responsibility  to 
military  families  stems  from  the  level  of  ooranitmeiit  required  of  service 
menbers.  In  taking  the  csath  of  service,  a  soldier  accepts  a  24  hour  a  day 
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"unlimited  liability"  contract.  He  agrees  to  vork,  train,  deploy,  and  fight, 
if  necessary,  vdienever  and  vdierever  the  Arny  needs  him.  General  Wickham 
observed  that  the  Army  has  a  moral  obligation  to  support  the  families  of  those 
vhoa  are  willing  to  mdce  this  kind  of  oonmitment  to  their  country. 

General  Wickham  also  underscored  the  fact  that  enhancing  the  quality  of 
family  life  in  the  Army  is  an  organizaticxial,  as  well  as  a  moral  imperative. 
Married  soldiers  develop  ccMimitments  and  ro^e  career  decisions  in  the  context 
of  their  family  lives.  When  soldiers  or  their  spouses  believe  that  family 
needs  cannot  be  satisfied  in  the  Army,  institutional  loyalties  will  be 
strained,  and  valuable  service  members  may  leave.  As  many  have  observed,  "the 
Amy  recruits  soldiers,  but  retains  families". 

In  order  to  address  family  issues  eind  ultimately  retain  military  families, 
we  need  to  know  more  about  the  concerns,  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  the 
spouses  of  contemporary  junior  officers.  More  specifically  we  need  to  learn 
vhat  factors  influence  the  quality  of  life  military  spouses  ejqjerience,  and  how 
quality  of  life  and  officer  career  considerations  combine  to  influence 
retention  decisions.  Mission  requirements  and  resource  constraints  limit  vdiat 
the  Army  is  willing  and  ^le  to  do  for  families;  convincing  data  an.  the 
priorities  of  junior  officers  and  their  wives  oan  help  policy  itakers  target 
programs  or  policies  areas  in  need  of  attention. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  research  is  to  provide  useful  information  on 
these  work  and  femily  issues  to  Amy  decision  m^ers.  More  specifically,  this 
research  should  help  to  answer  two  important  questions:  are  some  junior 

officer  wives  attracted  to  military  life  vhen  others  are  not,  and  hew  do  work, 
family  and  situaticsnal  factors  combine  to  influence  the  career  intenticxis  of 
junior  officers. 
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Model  Overview  and  Military  Background 
Research  Models 


In  order  to  address  the  questions  posed  above,  two  sq>arate  models  have 
been  developed.  One  model  is  cin  attenpt  to  identic  the  inportant  predictors 
of  officer  and  spouse  retention  preferences.  The  second  model  addresses  the 
determinants  of  Anty  officer  wives'  assessments  of  the  quality  of  life 
available  to  them  in  the  Amy. 

For  convenience  and  because  the  sanple  for  this  and  most  officer  research 
consists  only  of  male  officers,  masculine  pronouns  are  used  throughout  this 
proposal  to  refer  to  officers,  and  military  spouse  are  assumed  to  be  civilian 
wcnten.  The  small  percentage  (10%)  of  female  officers  in  the  Amy  face  a  vhole 
different  set  of  career  and  family  issues,  and  their  concerns,  like  those  of 
ducil  military  career  couples  warrant  separate  treatment. 

Retention  Model 

The  retention  model  is  tested  using  two  separate  retention  measures,  one 
from  officers,  and  one  from  spouses.  The  dependent  variable  for  officers  in 
this  model  is  a  measure  of  retention  intentions.  The  dependent  variable  for 
spouses  is  a  measure  of  vhat  they  would  recormend  or  prefer  that  their 
husbands  do  with  regard  to  staying  in  the  Amy. 

The  model  proposes  that  both  officer  retention  intentions  and  spouse 
retenticxi  preferences  are  largely  determined  by  three  factors:  (a)  the 
officer's  asessment  of  his  prospects  for  a  satisfying  career  in  the  Amy,  (b) 
his  wife's  feelings  about  the  quality  of  life  she,  personally,  is  likely  to 
e3q)erience  if  her  husband  stays  in  the  Amy,  and  (c)  practical  constraints 
related  to  the  couple's  stage  in  the  family  life  cycle.  This  hypothesis  is 
based  on  the  assunption  that  spouses  consider  the  implications  of  military  life 
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RETENTION  MODEL  1 


SPOUSE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  MODEL 


for  their  partner's  h^piness  as  well  as  their  own,  and  that  couples  jointly 
decide  vhat  would  be  the  best  course  of  action  for  the  family  as  a  whole. 

A  oonbined  officer  and  spouse  sanple  will  be  used  in  testing  this  model. 
Reports  of  the  officer's  career  prospects  in  the  military  will  be  obtained 
directly  &an  officers,  and  measures  of  the  wife's  quality  of  life  ejqiectations 
will  be  obtained  fran  the  spouse  surv^.  S^sarate  multiple  regression  einalyses 
will  be  used  to  assess  the  predictive  pcwer  of  the  set  of  independent  variables 
for  officers  and  their  spouses.  A  conpariscn  of  the  size  of  the  independent 
effects  of  the  three  predictors  will  suggest  the  relative  importance  of  career 
considerations,  spouse  lifestyle  preferences  and  situational  constraints  in  the 
career  deliberations  of  junior  officers  and  their  wives. 

Spouse  Quality  of  Life  Model 

jIn  the  retention  model  described  above,  the  spouse  quality  of  life  measure 
is  independent  variable.  In  this  second  model,  the  quality  of  life  measure  is 
the  dependent  variable,  and  the  purpose  of  the  model  is  to  uncover  the 
determinants  of  wives '  assessments  of  the  quality  of  life  they  will  e^qjerience 
if  their  husbands  remain  in  the  Army.  It  is  hypothesized  that  reactions  to 
three  specific  demands  of  military  life  (time  demands,  relocation  requirements, 
and  spouse  role  cbligations)  directly  determine  a  wife's  quality  of  life 
ejqjectations.  It  is  further  proposed  that  the  wife's  career  orientation  and 
her  perceptions  of  family  support  in  the  Army  influence  quality  of  life 
e^qjectations  indirectly  through  their  effects  on  reactions  to  the  three  major 
demands  of  military  life.  All  the  data  in  this  irodel  will  be  obtained  from 
spouses.  Path  analysis  will  be  used  to  test  the  hypotheses  of  the  model  and 
clarify  the  nature  of  the  interrelationships  among  the  variables. 
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BacJcground;  Officer  Careers 


A  full  understanding  of  the  officer  retention  literature  and  the  sanpling 
strategy  enployed  in  this  research  requires  sane  familiarity  with  structure  of 
an  Anty  officer's  career.  Service  cbligations,  retirement  benefits,  and  the 
timing  of  the  retention  decision  are  are  discussed  belcw  in  the  context  of  the 
sanpling  frame  for  the  preposed  research. 

Officer  Service  Obligations 

When  officers  are  cxantassicxied  into  the  Amy,  they  incur  an  obligation  to 
spend  a  certain  number  of  years  on  active  duly  before  they  can  elect  to  leave 
the  Amy.  The  length  of  an  officer's  initial  obligation  is  a  function  of  his 
ooranissioning  source.  Officers  ooranissioned  throu^  KOTO  have  either  a  three 
year  (non-scholairship  students)  or  a  four  year  (RDTC  scholarship  students) 
obligaticxi.  Officers  conmissioned  through  USMA  (United  States  Military  Acadeny 
at  West  Point)  have  a  five  year  active  duty  bbligaticxi.  Seme  officers, 
however,  incur  additional  cbligations  through  special  or  advanced  training 
(e.g.,  aviator  or  ranger  training,  civilian  graduate  school)  or  a  relocation 
that  occurs  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  initial  obligation. 

The  service  obligations  military  officers  are  bound  to  fulfill  (or  face 
serious  penalties)  have  several  inportant  inplications  for  retention  research. 
First,  the  obligation  ensures  that  there  is  virtually  no  voluntary  attrition 
from  ary  oonmissiorung  year  group  for  at  least  three  years.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  researchers  to  cxxioentrate  on  officsers  with  a  minimum  level  of 
organizaticKial  e3perienc:e  without  biasing  the  sanple  (threxa^  T voluntary 
attriticjn  early  an)  in  favor  of  those  inclined  to  stay.  In  the  present  sanple, 
all  officers  will  have  at  least  one  year  of  service,  and  most  will  have  two  or 
more.  The  career  intentions  of  these  officers  are  nore  likely  to  have 
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carystallized  and  stabilized  than  the  intentions  of  officers  just  still  within 
their  first  year  of  service  (Shehk  and  Wilboum,  1971;  Szoc,  1982).  Moreover, 
the  salience  of  the  retention  decision  for  officers  nearing  the  end  of  their 
obligations  is  expected  to  encourage  thoughtful  responses  and  strengthen  the 
relationship  between  intentions  and  bdiavior. 

The  more  inportant  iirplication  of  the  service  obligation,  however,  is  that 
the  end  of  the  obligation  narks  a  natural  career  decision  point.  Statistics 
on  the  retentian  patterns  of  three  cchorts  of  l)SM?V  and  FOTC  officers  confiim 
that  the  large  najority  of  officers  vdio  voluntarily  leave  the  Amy  do  so  within 
a  year  or  two  of  the  end  their  initial  obligations  (see  Table  2). 

Table  2 

Tenure  Status  in  1986  for  Officers  Ccmtiissioned  in  1971,  1976  and  1980 


Percentage  of  officers  in  each  tenure  status 
1971  1976  1980 

Year  Group  Year  Group  Year  Grotp 


Tenure  status  FY  86: 

USMA 

ROTC 

USMA 

FOTC 

USMA 

FOTC 

On  active  duty 

38% 

21% 

59% 

46% 

67% 

60% 

Left  cifter  1-3  years 

2% 

54% 

2% 

23% 

2% 

16% 

Left  after  4-6  years 

42% 

16% 

31% 

24% 

31% 

24% 

Left  after  7-10  years 

13% 

5% 

8% 

7% 

— 

— 

Left  after  11-15  years 

5% 

3% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Source:  Hunter  (1988) 


Years  of  Service  and  Retentiati  and  Retention  Intentions 

Hot  surprisingly,  there  is  also  a  strong  relationship  between  years  of 
service  and  ceuieer  intentions .  In  fact  tenure  is  the  strongest  and  most 
consistent  predictor  of  career  intentions  in  sanples  including  officers  with  a 
range  of  e^^rienca.  In  the  1985  DoD  survey  (McCalld,  Rakoff,  Doering,  and 
Mahtxiey,  1986),  for  exanple,  just  under  half  (48%)  of  all  Amy  officers  in 
their  first  three  years  of  service  (vhen  all  are  still  under  obligation) 
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intended  to  iteke  the  Anty  a  career.  The  prcportion  intending  to  stay  increased 
to  60%  for  officers  with  four  to  six  years  of  service  and  junped  to  alnost  90% 
for  officers  with  seven  to  ten  years  of  service. 

Voluntary  attrition  as  successive  year  groups  ccnplete  their  obligations  is 
one  inportant  factor  in  this  relationship.  Each  year  between  the  third  and 
sixth  or  seventh  years  of  service,  itore  of  the  officers  vho  are  net  interested 
in  a  military  career  can  leave  the  Amy  as  they  complete  their  obligations. 

This  results  in  an  increase,  with  each  year  of  service,  in  the  percentage  of 
the  offic3ers  remaining  in  the  cohort  vho  intend  to  stay. 

Retirement  benefits.  "Golden  handcuffs"  effects  are  another  inportant 
factor  in  the  relationship  between  years  of  service  eind  retention.  Not  all 
officers  vho  ronain  beyond  their  obligations  are  fully  oenmited  to  a  military 
career.  Seme  may  be  undecided,  others  may  be  v^aiting  for  a  better  job  offer  or 
a  more  opportune  mcment  to  make  the  transition.  Yet  each  additional  year  an 
officer  stays  in  the  Amy  represents  an  investment  toward  retirement  benefits. 

Officers  vho  stay  on  active  duty  for  a  full  twenty  years  can  retire  at  any 
point  after  that  and  receive  retirement  benefits  equal  to  half  of  their  current 
pay;  officers  vho  leave  before  20  years  receive  nothing.  The  officers  vho 
cxwtinue  to  postpene  their  departure  are  likely  to  conclude,  at  some  point, 
that  it  is  no  longer  practical  to  leave  the  Amy  before  retirement.  The  point 
at  vhich  individuals  rule  out  leaving  the  Amy  as  a  viable  option  will  vary, 
but  the  sharp  decline  in  turnover  after  six  years  of  service  suggests  that  time 
investments  may  begin  to  influence  retention  decisions  relatively  early.  As 
officers  ^proath  the  halfway  point,  it  sppears  to  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
resist  the  epportunity  to  begin  a  second  career  in  one's  early  forties  with  a 
sizable  military  pension. 
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In  the  present  research,  the  sanple  is  limited  to  junior  officers  who  are 
still  under  obligation,  and  have  a  maxinum  of  two  years  before  they  will 
oonplete  their  ctoligations.  Officers  at  this  stage  of  their  careers  nay  be 
attrac±ed  to  the  military  by  the  prospect  of  retironent  benefits,  but  few  are 
likely  to  rule  out  leaving  the  Amoy  solely  because  of  time  investments. 

I  "Ip  or  cat”  Policies 

The  "up  or  out"  prctrotion  policies  in  the  Amy  argue  even  more  strongly  for 
placing  limits  csn  the  seniority  of  officers  examined  in  retention  research. 

The  military  is  one  of  the  few  places  vhere,  at  a  specific  point  in  the 
individual's  organizational  career,  he  or  she  must  be  selected  for  prcmotion  or 
leave  the  organization  (the  tenure  ^stem  in  academia  offers  the  closest 
parallel  in  the  civilian  world). 

The  first  career  hurdle  junior  officers  face  is  the  promotion  from  secxxid 
lieutenant  (01)  to  first  lieutenant  (02)  at  the  end  of  their  secend  year.  The 
second  hurdle  comes  two  years  later  vhen  first  lieutenants  are  selected  fca: 
promotion  to  captain  (03 ) .  Only  a  small  percentage  of  eligible  officers  ( 5%  to 
10%)  fail  to  make  these  cuts.  The  third  and  most  cxmpetitive  cut  officers  face 
before  eligibility  for  retirement  is  the  promotion  from  captain  to  major  (04) 
between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  yeeurs  of  service.  Promotions  rates  to  major  have 
dropped  significantly  over  the  cxxirse  of  the  past  three  years,  from  over  85%  to 
about  75%  of  those  eligible  (Total  Amy  Personnel  Agency,  1988). 

Promoticn  rates  and  ip  or  out  policies  are  important  to  consider  because 
they  highlight  the  fact  that  not  all  turnover  in  the  military  is  voluntary. 

Any  sample  of  junior  officers  will  include  seme  individuals  vhose  intenticxis  to 
leave  reflect  the  fact  that  they  have  been,  or  expect  to  be  passed  over  fca: 
promotion.  There  is  no  simple  way  to  exclude  these  officers  from  research 
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sanples  intended  to  examine  voluntary  turnover  (it  nay  be  too  mucih  to  ejqject 
them  to  volunteer  on  a  survey  that  they  are  leaving  primarily  because  the  Amy 
does  not  want  them) .  At  the  lower,  02  and  03  levels,  however,  it  may  not  be 
important  or  even  desirable  to  exclude  the  officers  vho  are  not  e:5)ecting  or 
receiving  pronoticns.  All  of  the  officers  up  fear  pronotion  to  02  and  the  large 
majority  being  considered  for  03  are  being  judged  on  the  basis  of  perfontanoe 
and  attitudes  th^  dii^layed  vhile  they  were  still  under  obligation.  It  is 
likely  that  many  in  the  small  percentage  of  officers  passed  over  while  they  had 
no  choice  about  staying  in  the  Amy  were  were  not  at  all  interested  in  a 
military  career,  and  made  that  evident  to  their  superiors. 

The  case  is  quite  different,  however,  once  the  obligated  pericxl  of  service 
is  over.  Officers  vho  stay  the  10  or  more  years  they  need  to  be  eligible  for 
promotion  to  major  are  almost  surely  interested  in  making  the  Amy  a  career. 
Therefore,  vhen  an  officer  with  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  service  reports  that 
he  intends  to  leave  the  Amy  before  retirement,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  is 
leaving  not  because  he  wants  to,  but  bec:ause  he  has  been  passed  over  fear 
pronotion  to  major.  The  effects  of  up  or  out  policies  may  also  be  felt  befoare 
the  Amy  makes  it  pronotion  selections.  One  poor  perfoonanoe  evaluation  will 
effeertively  eliminate  an  officer's  chances  for  premotion.  An  officer  who 
becomes  ur^rcmotable  because  of  a  poor  evaluaticxi  in  his  eighth  can  avoid  the 
the  public  humiliation  of  being  kicked  out  the  Amy  if  he  can  leave  before  the 
selec±.icn  board  ever  meets. 

In  shcart,  the  determinants  of  voluntary  turnover  are  likely  to  be  obscured 
in  samples  vhere  many  officers  have  a  considerable  time  investment  (e.g.,  eight 
car  more  years  of  service)  because  the  percentage  of  officers  who  are  leaving 
because  they  have  to  will  incarease  with  the  tenure  level  of  the  sample . 
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Unfortunately,  with  two  notable  exceptions  (Szoc,  1982;  Mchr,  Holzbach  and 
Morrison,  1981)  nost  researciiers  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  inplioations  of 
service  obligations,  retirement  benefits  and  up  or  out  policies  for  officer 
retention  decisions.  Many  sanples  appear  to  be  products  of  convenience  or 
attejipts  to  obtain  a  representative  sanple  of  officers  across  all  career 
stages.  This  has  resulted  in  sanples  vib.ere  officers  vho  are  just  starting  out 
(and  still  years  away  from  the  opportunity  to  leave)  are  mixed  in  with  officers 
approaching  retiranent,  as  though  the  entire  population  of  officers  ocnprised  a 
logical  target  for  retention  research.  When  sanples  include  a  high  proporticxi 
of  officers  vho  are  constrained  from  leaving  ty  time  investments,  or  prevented 
from  staying  because  they  are  not  prcmotable,  attaipt  to  identify  the 
predictors  of  voluntary  retention  decisions  are  likely  to  be  confounded.  This 
is  an  inportant  consideration  from  a  practical  stan(%»int  as  a  well;  policy 
makers  are  more  likely  to  trust  and  use  results  that  are  clearly  based  on  a 
sanple  of  junicar  officers  the  Amy  is  interested  in  retaining.  The  purpose  of 
limiting  the  sanple  in  the  present  research  to  officers  vho  are  still  under 
obligation  but  close  to  the  career  decision  point  is  to  provide  a  more 
reasonable  basis  fear  analyzing  the  factors  that  influencae  the  voluntary  career 
decisions  of  junior  officers. 

Ovexrvi&ft  and  Background  Sunmary 

In  sunmary,  the  present  research  is  designed  test  two  separate  models.  The 
“retentican  nodel"  specifies  a  set  of  factors  lypothesized  to  predict  both 
officer  and  spouse  feelings  about  the  advisability  of  staying  in  the  military. 
The  second  model,  called  the  "quality  of  life  model"  is  cxancemed  with  the 
determinants  of  spcxise  qualify  of  life  expectations.  The  target  population  for 
the  proposed  research  consists  of  married  junica:  Amy  officers  with  similar 
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cxarmissioning  bacScgrounds  (EDTC  and  USMA)  who  are  within  2  years  of  the  end  o 
their  active  duty  service  obligation.  This  restriction  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  officers  have  served  long  enough  to  start  thinking  seriously  about  their 
career  alternatives,  yet  have  not  invested  so  much  time  in  the  Anry  that 
leaving  before  retirement  is  excluded  as  a  viable  cption.  Time  in  service 
restrictions  also  increase  the  likelihood  that  intentions  to  leave  reflect 
officer,  as  exposed  to  organizational,  preferences.  The  spouse  sanple 
consists  of  the  civilian  wives  of  the  officers  vho  were  randctnly  selected  frem 
the  population  of  officers  meeting  the  selection  criteria. 

The  models  developed  for  this  research  are  an  attaipt  to  e}^lain  and 
integrate  results  obtained  from  a  variety  of  often  unrelated  studies.  The 
results  of  the  analyses  proposed  here  should  be  relevant  to  civilian  research 
on  the  career  decisions  of  young  professionals,  as  well  as  the  anerging 
military  literature  on  career  decisions  in  the  family  context. 
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IHE  FETENTICtJ  MCDEL 


Review  of  the  Literature 

The  research  relevant  to  the  retention  nodel  includes  studies  of  the 
determinants  of  officer  retention  intentions,  research  cxi  the  attitudes  and 
percepticxis  of  military  spcxises,  and  two  studies  vhere  the  respocises  of  both 
officers  and  their  spouses  have  been  cxjmbined.  Studies  cn  enlisted  soldiers 
and  their  spcxises  are  generally  excluded  from  the  review/  because  of  the  narked 
differences  in  the  background,  socio-ecxxKxnic  status  and  career  options  of 
officers  and  enlisted  perscnnel  (although  sctne  research  on  ocxibined  officer  and 
enlisted  sanples  is  included) .  The  civilian  turnover  research  is  not  included 
because  (a)  family  factors  are  seldom  cxxosidered  in  this  literature,  (b)  the 
circumstances  surrounding  Amy  retention  decisions  are  unique  to  the  military, 
and  (c)  the  decision  to  leave  the  military  has  more  far-reaching  career  and 
lifestyle  implications  than  the  typical  organizational  turnover  decision  in  the 
civilian  world.  The  more  popular  c:ivilian  models  of  the  turnover- prcxjess 
(e.g.,  Mobley  et  al.,  1977)  are  discussed,  however,  vhen  there  are  data 
addressing  their  applicability  to  military  populations. 

Major  Studies 

IWo  studies  are  especially  important  in  this  literature  review  because  the 
sanples  are  restricted  to  junior  level  officers,  multivariate  analyses  are 
enpl<oyed,  and  family  as  well  as  work  related  predictors  of  career  intentions 
are  examined.  These  studies  are  briefly  desctibed  below.  The  remainder  of  the 
literature  review  is  organized  around  the  elements  of  the  model. 

Szoc  (1982)  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and 
Development  Center  (NPRDC)  ocuducted  one  of  the  most  thorou^  examinations  of 
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the  wcark  eind  family  related  determinants  of  officer  retention.  Szoc's  (1982) 
initial  research  focused  on  the  career  intentions  of  312  narried  junior  Naval 
officers  (94%  male),  and  a  follcw-up  stu(^  examined  the  actual  retention 
bdiavior  of  the  officers  in  the  survey  sanple  (Szoc  and  Seboda,  1984) .  All  of 
the  officers  surveyed  for  this  research  were  in  the  junior  paygrades  (01-04) 
and  most  importantly,  within  one  year  of  the  ocnpleticn  of  their  minirtum  active 
duty  service  requirement.  Career  intentions  were  assessed  by  asking 
respondents  vAiat  they  intended  to  do  upon  ocnpleticn  of  their  active  duty 
obligation.  Officers  were  evenly  distributed  across  the  three  intention 
categories  created  for  the  analyses;  one  third  said  they  definitely  or  probably 
intended  to  stay,  one  third  (definitely  or  probably)  intended  to  leave,  and  one 
third  were  undecided. 

Szoc's  (1982)  survey  included  over  300  items,  and  analyses  ranging  from 
descriptive  statistics  to  path  coefficients  were  reported  in  the  technical 
reports.  Unfortunately,  hcwever,  the  length  of  the  survey  may  have  discouraged 
potential  respondents.  Although  the  sanple  size  was  adequate  for  the  analyses, 
the  very  low  response  rate  (37%)  reiises  questions  about  the  genera 1 izability 
of  the  findings.  Nevertheless,  Szoc's  work  is  cited  frequently  in  this  review 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  sources  of  data  on  family  factors  and  the  career 
decisions  of  junior  officers. 

The  report  authored  by  Mohr,  HOlzbach  and  Morrison  (1981 )  is  also  cited 
frequently  in  the  literature  review.  This  report  is  one  in  a  series  based  on 
a  similar  surv^  of  Naval  officers  conducted  by  NPRDC  (Hol2bach,  1979; 

Holzbach,  Morriscn  and  Mchr,  1980).  The  Mohr  et  al.  sanple  of  male  junior 
surface  warfare  officers  was,  like  Szoc's  sanple,  selected  specifically  to 
ensure  its  appropriateness  for  officer  retention  research;  most  officers  were 
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in  their  third  or  fourth  years  of  service,  and  none  had  been  in  the  Navy  more 
than  six  years.  Caireer  intentions  were  measured  using  the  50-point  Military 
Career  Coranitroent  Gradient  (Holzibach,  1979),  althou^  for  most  analyses,  scores 
on  this  scale  were  sinply  used  to  classify  officers  as  as  i  "leavers"  (about 
40%),  *  "stayers"  (about  40%)  or  "undecided"  (20%). 

A  more  respectable,  54%  response  rate  was  obtained  for  this  survey. 

Analyses  of  the  effects  of  family  factors  on  retention  were  based  on  the 
responses  of  the  217  married  or  engaged  officers  in  the  total  sample.  Mary 
results  were  based  on  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  officers  attributed  to 
their  spouses.  The  authors  reported  differences  in  reported  spouse  attitudes 
as  a  function  of  officer  retention  intentions,  and  described  (rather 
inocrpletely,  unfortunately)  the  results  of  regressioi  analyses  testing  a 
fairly  conplioated  retention  model. 

The  review  of  the  literature  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  research  on  job 
characteristics  (both  d^ands  and  rewards)  and  officer  retention  intentions. 
This  section  provides  the  backgound  for  the  development  of  the  spouse  quality 
of  life  model  as  well  as  the  retenticn  model.  The  second  major  section  covers 
the  literature  on  the  relationship  between  spouse  attitudes  and  officer 
retenticKi  intentions.  This  literature  clearly  illustrates  that  the  feelings 
of  junior  officers'  wives  play  a  role  in  retention  decisions.  The  third 
section  reviews  empirical  and  conceptual  support  for  the  contention  that 
retention  decisions  cure  joint  decisions  guided  by  joint,  rather  than  individual 
utility  maximization  principles.  In  the  fourth  section,  arguments  supporting 
the  lypothesized  constraining  effects  of  family  life  cycle  factors  are 
presented,  and  finally  the  theoretical  implications  of  the  retenticn  model  cure 
reviewed. 
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Job  Characteristics  and  Officer  Retention 


Job  Rewards  and  Retention  Decisions 

The  military  is  a  uniquely  attractive  employer  for  many  young  men.  In  the 
military,  an  officer  can  assume  important  leadership  responsibilities  at  a 
relatively  young  age,  receive  job  related  training  at  every  career  stage 
(including  opportunities  for  civilian  graduate  education)  and  acquire  work 
experience  in  a  variety  of  jobs  and  settings.  At  the  same  time,  with  its 
unique  image,  values,  and  mission,  military  service  holds  a  special  ideological 
or  emotional  appeal  for  many  young  men.  For  example,  high  school  students  who 
foresee  a  career  in  the  military  not  only  rate  the  military  high  in  terms  of 
job  opportunities  and  work  conditions,  they  also  express  social  and  political 
values  congruent  with  the  image  and  mission  of  the  military  (Bachman,  Sigelraan 
and  Diamond,  1987) .  Similarly,  ROTC  cadets  are  more  likely  than  other  college 
students  to  view  military  service  as  a  patriotic  duty,  perceive  the  Amy  as  a 
prestigious  institution,  and  value  the  opportunity  to  perfom  as  a  leader 
(Gilbert  and  Wilson,  1983) .  Officers  vho  identify  with  the  military 
institution  can  derive  pride  and  satisfaction  frcxn  their  affiliation  with  the 
military  as  well  as  the  work  they  perfom  as  officers  (Moskos,  1977,  1988; 

Wood,  1982). 

The  intrinsic  satisfaction  individuals  associate  with  a  career  in  the 
military  is  clearly  a  critical  cor^nent  of  the  decision  to  ronain  with  the 
organization.  Perceptions  that  a  military  career  offers  challenging  and 
meaningful  work,  a  sense  of  acccmplishment,  and  opportunities  to  advance  to 
positions  of  greater  responsibility  are  strongly  and  consistently  related  to 
intentions  to  stay  in  the  military  (Ashcraft,  1987;  Gibb,  Nontasak,  Dolgin  and 
Helm,  1987;  Hayden,  1985;  Meola,  1983;  Monkus,  1979;  Schmidt,  1982;  Shenk  and 
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Wilbourn,  1971;  Steele,  1987;  Szoc,  1982).  Similarly,  individuals  vAiose 
COTinitment  to  the  organization  is  based  on  value  congruence  and  role 
identification  are  much  less  likely  to  leave  than  individuals  for  vAicxn 
organizational  membership  is  not  an  important  source  of  satisfaction  (Moskos, 
1977;  O'Reilly  and  Chatman,  1986;  WOod,  1982). 

Relevance  of  Civilian  Models  of  Turnover 

These  results  are  scxnev^at  consistent  with  the  enphasis  on  job  satisfaction 
(Mobley  et  al.,  1979;  Price  and  Meuller,  1981)  and  organizational  comnitment 
(Mowday,  Porter  and  Steers,  1982)  in  popular  civilian  models  of  turnover.  In 
the  military  as  well  as  in  civilian  life,  it  is  the  more  satisfied,  ccxnmitted 
individuals  who  tend  to  stay  in  an  organization.  In  general,  hovever,  civilian 
turnover  models  do  not  appear  to  be  very  useful  for  explaining  military 
retention  decisions. 

Military  service  is  quite  different  from  civilian  employment,  and  civilian 
turnover  models  emit  variables  likely  to  be  important  in  retention  decisions. 
For  example,  a  military  career  consists  of  a  sequence  of  temporary  jobs,  or 
assigments  in  a  variety  of  areas.  Because  every  assignment  is  tanporary,  and 
the  decision  to  leave  the  military  is  a  decision  to  change  careers,  as  v«ll  as 
employers,  satisfaction  with  one's  current  job  may  be  less  critical  to  the 
retention  decision  than  anticipated  career  satisfaction. 

Another  problem  with  attempts  to  apply  civilian  turnover  models  to  military 
retention  is  that  the  most  popular  turnover  models  fail  to  consider  how  the 
effects  of  work  on  family  life  and  family  member  satisfaction  affect  turnover. 
The  only  family  related  variable  included  in  civilian  turnover  models  is 
"kinship  responsibilities"  -  basically  a  family  stage  measure  hypothesized  to 
increase  intent  to  stay  (Price  and  Meuller,  1981) . 
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Ten  years  ago  Schneider  and  Dachler  (1978)  suggested  that: 

The  limited  and  frequently  confused  understanding  of  organizational 
participation  and  withdrawal  may  well  be  the  result  of  having  looked 
for  determinants  of  these  behaviors  only  within  the  narrow  context  of 
isolated  work  or  individual  difference  variables,  (p.  3) . 

Schneider  and  Dachler  (1978)  advocated  a  more  holistic  approach  to  the  study  of 

turnover.  They  conceptualized  turnover  as  a  response  to  a  multi-dimensional 

affective  state,  and  suggested  that  one's  long  term  work  career  and  extra-work 

(primarly  family)  environment  might  be  as  important  as  the  immediate  work 

environment  in  determining  an  individual's  propensity  to  leave  an  organization. 

This  broader  perspective  on  turnover  has  not  yet  gained  wide  acceptance  in 

either  the  military  or  the  civilian  literature.  Yet  the  important  career  and 

family  implications  of  the  decision  to  terminate  or  continue  military  service 

make  this  framework  especially  appropriate  for  military  retention  research. 

The  Family  Related  Demands  of  a  Military  Career 

A  military  career  is  unique  in  the  "constellation  of  requirements"  it 

entails  for  service  members  and  their  families  (Segal,  1986).  Military  life 

is  characterized  by  frequent  relocations,  both  short  and  long  term  family 

separations,  long  work  hours,  unpredictable  schedule  and  assignment  changes, 

and  "normative  pressures  on  family  members  regarding  their  roles  in  the 

military  community"  (Segal,  1986,  p.  16).  These  requirements  place  demands  on 

spouses  and  have  important  implications  for  the  quality  of  life  family  members 

experience  (Derr,  1979;  Farkas  and  Durning,  1982;  Grace  and  Steiner,  1978; 

Hunter  and  Shaylor,  1978;  Jans,  1988;  Orthner  and  Bowen,  1982;  Wood,  1982). 

Over  the  years,  officers  have  consistently  identified  demands  impinging  on 

family  life  as  the  career  attributes  most  likely  to  make  them  leave.  In  a 

large  scale  survey  conducted  in  1964,  separations  from  family  and  isolated 

tours  were  identified  by  officers  vho  stayed,  as  well  as  those  who  left,  as  the 
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factors  vAiich  would  roost  influence  them  to  leave  the  Air  Force  (Shenk  and 
Wilbourn,  1971).  In  a  sample  of  Army  officers  a  decade  later,  family 
separations  outranked  even  repetitive  tours  in  Vietnam  as  an  "influence  to 
leave",  and  frequency  of  moves  was  the  third  most  negative  factor  (Lund,  1978). 
Similarly,  junior  Naval  officers  presented  with  a  list  of  45  aspects  of 
military  life  identified  relocation  frequency,  family  separations,  and  time 
with  family  as  the  most  important  reasons  for  leaving  the  military  (Szoc, 

1982).  Moreover,  officers  intending  to  leave  the  Navy  indicated  that  reducing 
the  disruptions  to  family  life  (fewer/shorter  deployments,  regular  40  hour  work 
weeks,  fewer  moves)  would  be  more  likely  than  changes  in  any  other  job 
conditions  (including  better  pay  and  benefits)  to  make  thou  decide  to  stay 
(Szoc,  1982). 

Differential  Effects  of  Job  Denands  on  Itetention  Decisions 

Research  clearly  indicates  that  job  dmands,  as  well  as  job  or  career 
rewards,  enter  into  officer  career  deliberations.  A  question  that  rannains 
unanswered  is  vrtiy  family  related  job  demands  induce  sane  military  officers  to 
leave  and  not  others.  Variations  in  the  type  or  severity  of  demands  officers 
experience  do  not  appear  to  be  the  answer.  Both  Szoc  (1982)  and  Jans  (1988), 
for  example,  found  that  only  reactions  to  separations  (satisfaction,  family 
stress  and  problems  associated  with  separations) ,  not  the  number  or  duration  of 
separations  were  related  to  officer  retention  intentions  or  feelings  about 
military  life.  Farkas  and  Durning  (1982)  focused  on  perceptions  of  work/family 
conflict.  They  found  that  global,  subjective  perceptions  of  work/family 
conflict  were  strong  predictors  of  family  pressure  to  leave  the  Navy.  Hovrever, 
reports  of  the  time  spent  away  fran  the  family,  the  length  of  the  typical  work 
week  and  number  of  hours  per  week  with  the  spouse  exhibited  only  very  small 
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correlations  (r=.ll  to  .15)  with  the  subjective  measure  of  work  interference 
with  family  life. 

Szoc  (1982)  suggested  that  different  values  or  work/family  priorities  might 
be  responsible  for  the  differential  effects  of  job  demands  on  retention 
decisions.  He  found  that  officers  planning  to  stay  in  the  military  said  that 
job  satisfaction  was  the  most  important  factor  in  their  decision.  Yet  among 
the  officers  who  were  undecided  or  planning  to  leave  the  Navy,  family 
separations  and  time  with  family  were  the  most  importance  decision  factors  and 
job  satisfaction  ranked  fifth  in  importance.  On  the  basis  of  these  results 
Szoc  concluded  that  "for  those  people  intending  to  stay,  job  related  factors 
take  precedence  over  either  Navy  services  or  family  concerns"  (p.  115) .  Exit 
and  retention  surveys  of  Naval  officers  could  be  interpreted  as  supporting  this 
conclusion.  Officers  who  are  leaving  tend  to  give  family  related  reasons  for 
their  decisions  (e.g.,  separations,  excessive  work  hours),  whereas  officers  vdio 
are  staying  say  they  are  doing  so  because  they  find  their  work  intrinsically 
satisfying  (e.g.,  meaningful  and  challenging  work,  positions  of  responsibility 
and  authority,  opportunities  to  use  skills  and  abilities  and  serve  their 
country)  (Ashcraft,  1987;  Schmidt,  1982). 

Other  surveys  (Lund,  1978;  Mohr  et  al.,  1981)  and  interviews  (Adams,  1986; 
Jans,  1988;  Wood,  1982),  however,  suggest  that  differences  across  officers  in 
family  values  and  concerns  cannot  account  for  the  differential  effects  of  job 
demands  on  career  plans;  families  are  a  high  priority  for  officers  regardless 
of  their  retention  intentions.  Furthermore,  data  from  a  survey  of  over  600 
Naval  officers  confirmed  that  officers  vAio  subsequently  left  the  Navy  were  no 
different  frran  those  who  stayed  in  either  the  job  attributes  they  valued  or  the 
importance  they  attached  to  family  life  (Neumann,  Abrahams  and  Githens,  1972) . 
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Officers  who  stayed,  as  well  as  thcjse  vAio  left,  rated  ."a  satisfactory  fandly 
life"  as  being  more  inportant  to  their  career  decisions  than  any  of  17  other 
."extrinsic”  work  factors.  What  did  distinguish  "stayers"  and  "leavers"  in  this 
sanople  were  assessments  of  the  attainability  of  the  work  and  family  outcxmies 
they  valued.  Officers  v^o  stayed  in  the  Navy  were  much  more  likely  them  those 
vho  left  to  believe  that  th^  could  attain  a  satisfac±ory  family  life  in  the 
Navy.  In  fact,  there  was  only  cxie  it^  (likelihocxS  of  fully  using  cxie's 
abilities)  in  the  ccatbined  set  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  factors  where 
differences  between  the  attainability  ratings  of  ."stayers"  and  ."leavers"  were 
larger  than  they  were  for  "a  satisfac:tory  family  life". 

It  spears  then,  that  neither  differences  in  the  actual  severity  of  the 
demands  e35>erienc:ed  nor  differences  in  the  values  of  officers  can  adequately 
explain  vdy  jcb  demands  cause  sane,  but  not  other  married  officers  to  leave  the 
military.  Here  it  is  prcpcaed  that  it  is  the  way  the  officer's  spouse  reacts 
to  the  demands  of  a  military  career  that  determines  vhether  or  not  job  demands 
becone  a  salient  fact-ca:  in  retention  decisicns.  In  other  words,  it  is  assumed 
that  job  demands  and/or  career  recjuiranents  becxme  inportant,  negative  factors 
in  retenticxi  decisions  primarily  vhen  the  officer '  s  wife  is  reluctant  to  put  up 
with  the  demands  of  military  life. 

This  proposition  suggests  that  in  the  absenca  of  any  negative  effects  on 
their  families,  officers  will  not  assign  much  weight  to  job  demands  relative  to 
job  rewards  in  their  retention  decisicxis.  Career  cxxisiderations  (i.e.,  the 
anticipated  rewards  of  a  military  vs.  a  civilian  career)  rather  than  the 
implications  of  the  military  for  family  life  are  expected  to  dcaninate  retention 
decisions  vhen  wives  are  willing  to  acoept  the  doiands  of  military  life.  There 
are  two  reasons  this  is  e;pec±ed  to  be  the  case.  First,  by  the  time  officers 
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are  eligible  for  cxstimissicoing  they  are  well  aware  of  the  requirarents  of  a 
military  career.  Realistic  expectations  and  self-selection  out  of  the  military 
prior  to  ooniTdssioning  both  reduce  the  likelihood  that  job  demands  will  cone  eis 
a  disconcerting  surprise  to  officers  or  disrupt  prior  plans  for  a  certain  kind 
of  lifestyle.  Second,  dertanding  assignments  cure  often  associated  with  positive 
career  outocmes  for  the  officer.  For  exattple,  relocations,  unacoaipanied 
tours,  and  deployments  may  disrupt  family  life,  but  they  often  represent 
Cfportunities  for  exciting  new  assignments  for  officers  (Derr,  1979). 

Similarly,  aannand  assignments  tend  to  be  the  hardest  on  families,  with  long, 
urpredictable  work  hours  and  extensive  time  in  the  field,  yet  ooranand 
opportunities  are  typically  viewed  as  the  most  inportant  and  rewarding 
assignments  of  an  officer's  career.  Third,  officers'  reactions  to  the  denands 
of  a  military  career  are  likely  to  be  dependent  on  the  the  satisfaction  th^ 
derive  from  their  work.  If  an  officer  finds  few  rewards  in  his  work,  he  is  not 
likely  to  willingly  suffer  personal  or  family  hardships  for  the  sake  of  his 
work  or  the  Amy. 

The  proposition  that  retention  decisions  are  largely  a  function  of  oareer 
satisfaction  and  the  iirplicaticns  of  military  life  for  families  is  supported  ty 
evidence  that  spouse  attitudes  are  strongly  related  to  officer  retention 
intentions.  This  literature  is  reviewed  below. 

Spouse  Attitudes  and  Officer  Retention 
Inportanoe  of  Spouse  Opinions 

Self-reports  of  the  irtportanoe  officers  ascribe  to  spouse  opinions  indicate 
that  wives '  attitudes  are  an  inportant  factor  in  the  career  decisions  of 
married  junior  officers.  In  Szoc's  (1982)  survey  of  junior  Naval  officers. 
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over  half  of  the  sanple  indicated  that  the  cpinicKis  of  their  spouses  were  "very 
irnportant"  in  their  retention  decisions,  and  an  additional  third  said  spouse 
opinions  were  "quite  inportant".  Furthentore,  Szoc‘s  suggestion  that  officers 
vho  stay  in  the  military  place  less  enphasis  on  family  oonoems  is  ocxitradicted 
by  the  fact  that  ."spouse  attitudes"  were  second  only  to  job  satisfaction  in 
terms  the  percentage  of  ."staying"  officers  vho  identified  this  factor  as  being 
critical  to  their  retention  decision  (mentioned,  in  fact,  by  almost  twice  as 
many  of  the  stayers  as  leavers). 

Mohr,  Holzbach  and  Morrison's  (1981)  results  went  further,  suggesting  that 
in  nost  officer  families  inportant  career  decisions  are  actually  joint 
decisions.  Almost  three  fourths  (72%)  of  their  sanple  of  jvinior  Naval  officers 
reported  that  vAien  they  made  decisions  about  future  assignments,  th^  would 
"seek  iiput  from  their  spouse  with  the  aim  of  arriving  at  a  mutually  agreeable 
decision"  (p.^'3).  Virtually  none  of  the  officers  reported  that  they  made 
assignment  decisions  without  sedd.ng  the  input  of  their  wives. 

Spouse  Attitudes  and  Officer  Retention  Intentions 

Strong,  consistent  correlations  between  spouse  attitudes  and  officer  career 
intentions  also  point  to  the  iirportance  of  wives  ’  opinions  in  the  retention 
decisican.  Results  frcm  virtually  every  study  vhere  officers  are  asked  about 
the  attitudes  of  their  spouses  indicate  that  married  officers  intending  to 
stay  in  the  military  have  spouses  vho  are  more  favorably  disposed  toward 
militaiy  life  than  officers  intending  to  leave  (Bcwen,  1986;  Farkas  and 
Duming,  1982;  Lund,  1978;  Mchr  et  al.,  1981;  Orthner  and  Bcwen,  1982;  Orthner 
and  Pittnan,  1986;  Sjsoc,  1982;  Steele,  1987).  The  wives  of  officers  intending 
to  stay  are  not  only  more  likely  to  be  percieved  as  wanting  their  husbands  to 
remain  in  the  military,  they  are  also  reported  to  be  more  satisfied  with 
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almost  every  aspect  of  military  life. 

Multivariate  analyses  hi^light  the  importance  of  spouse  attitudes  relative 
to  other  factors  in  officer  retention  decisions.  When  multivariate  models  of 
the  determinants  of  officer  career  intentions  have  been  tested,  officer 
perceptions  of  "spouse  support"  for  a  military  career  and  "family  pressure  to 
leave"  have  emerged  eis  stronger  predictors  of  officer  career  intentions  than  a 
variety  of  other  more  i^cifically  job  related  attitudinal  measures  (Farkas  and 
Duming,  1982;  Mohr  et  al.,  1981;  Szoc,  1982).  Moreover,  Szcx:  and  Seboda's 
(1984)  analyses  of  the  predictors  of  actual  retention  decisions  indicated  that 
after  retention  intentions,  the  spouse's  preference  for  staying  in/ leaving  the 
military  (reported  by  the  officer)  was  the  strangest  predictor  of  turnover. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  studies  cited  above  are  convincing  in  the 
consistency  of  their  results,  however  they  are  limited  in  that  the  measures  of 
spouse  attitudes  were  obtained  from  officers  rather  than  spouses  themselves. 

One  could  aurgue  that  the  observed  relationships  might  be  due  in  piart,  at  least, 
to  a  tendenoy  for  officers'  own  feelings  to  influence  reports  of  their  spouses' 
feelings  about  military  life.  Fortunately,  in  two  studies,  researchers  have 
been  able  to  examine  officer  career  intentions  as  a  function  of  attitudes 
reported  directly  by  the  spouse.  In  eadi  case,  results  were  similar  to  the 
results  obtained  using  officer  rqjorts  of  spouse  attitudes. 

Griff eth.  Doering  and  Mahoney  (1986)  examined  officer  career  intentions  in 
relation  to  spouse  satisfaction  with  military  life  in  a  large,  representative 
sanple  of  junior  Amy  officer  families.  They  found  that  the  p>eroentage  of 
officers  intending  to  make  the  military  a  career  increased  narkedly  as  the 
satisfaction  level  of  the  wife  increased.  Only  41%  of  the  officers  vhose 
spouses  were  neutral  or  dissatisfied  intended  to  make  the  Amy  a  career. 
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vAiereas  65%  of  the  officers  whose  wives  were  ''scinev\tot''  satisfied  and  73%  of 
the  officers  whose  spouses  were  "satisfied"  with  military  life  intended  to 
stay.  In  a  large  Air  Force  sanple,  Bcwen  (1986)  not  only  found  a  strong 
relationship  between  spouse  support  and  officer  career  intentions/  he  also 
found  that  the  level  of  support  reported  by  the  spouse  was  a  better  predictor 
of  tile  officer's  career  intentions  than  the  level  of  spouse  support  r^jorted  ty 
the  husband. 


Joint  Utility  Maximization  and  the  Retention  Decision 
Changing  Family  Roles 

Indications  that  wives'  feelings  about  military  life  influence  the  career 
decisions  of  their  husbands  contradict  traditional  assunptions  about  male  and 
fatale  inheres  of  influence  in  the  family.  In  "traditional"  families/ 
important  decisons  are  made  ty  the  husband/  and  the  husband's  career  goals  and 
requirements  are  expected  to  take  precedence  over  the  lifestyle  preferences  of 
wives.  However/  in  military  as  well  as  civilian  families/  contarporary  couples 
are  less  likely  to  conform  to  traditional  sex-role  norms  /  and  more  likely  to 
accept  the  participation  of  wives  in  inportant  family  decisions  (Szinovacz/ 
1984).  In  her  review  of  the  literature  on  changing  family  roles  /  fear  exanple/ 
Szinovacz  (1984)  observed  that  the  percentage  of  wives  agreeing  with  the 
statanent  '^The  husband  should  make  inportant  family  decisicans"  declined  from 
67%  in  1962  to  29%  in  1980.  The  majori^  of  both  officers  (53%)  and  their 
wives  (68%)  disagreed  with  a  similar  statement  ("The  husband  should  have  the 
final  wcard  cn  most  of  the  inportant  decisiexas  in  our  family")  in  a  1983  survey 
of  1000  Amy  families  (Oticaptan/  Sanders  and  HolZ/  1986).  Although  research 
suggests  that/  in  prac±ice/  decisions  are  not  as  egalitarian  as  one  might 
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ejqject  oa  the  basis  of  ideological  support  for  shared  decisioa  pcwer,  neither 
are  they  as  one  sided  as  they  were  vhen  gender  based  family .  roles  were  more 
widely  accepted  (Szinovacz,  1984). 

Joint  Utility  Meiximization  Model  of  Decision  Making 

Evidence  that  wives '  attitudes  and  opinions  are  inportant  in  officer  career 
deliberations  supports  the  contention  that  retention  decisions  are  based  on  the 
ability  of  military  and  civilian  alternatives  to  maximize  positive  outocmes  for 
both  partners.  This  notion  is  consistent  with  recent  eooncniic  models  of  time 
allocation  and  oiplqyment  decisions  in  nulti-person  housdnolds. 

In  the  "new  hone  eoonciTd.cs",  the  traditional  focus  on  individual  utility 
maximization  has  been  largely  replaced  by  a  focus  on  the  family  or  the 
hous^old  as  the  unit  of  analysis  vhen  individuals  are  married  (Becdcer,  198]^ 

.  In  other  words,  the  family  is  considered  to  be  the  decision 
making  entity  vhen  choices  have  important  family  implications,  and  couples  are 
expected  to  select  the  alternative  that  maximizes  the  benefits  to  both 
partners,  or  the  family  as  a  v»hole.  As  Becker  (1981)  observes  in  his  eooncmic 
treatise  on  the  family,  the  bdiavior  of  family  members  tends  to  be  *  "altruistic" 
because  the  utility  function  of  one  spouse  is  likely  to  depend  on  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  other. 

The  research  indicating  that  spouse  attitudes  influence  the  way  officers 
evaluate  their  career  alternatives  suggests  that  a  joint  utility  maximization 
decision  model  is  an  appropriate  overarching  firamework  for  officer  retention 
research.  Data  csn  the  importance  wives  attach  to  the  career  satisfaction  of 
their  husbands  (reviewed  below)  suggests  that  the  joint  utility  decision  model 
also  describes  how  spouses  cirrive  at  a  decision  to  support  their  husbands' 
military  career. 
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Husbands '  Career  Satisfaction  and  Wives  *  Attitudes  Toward  the  Military 

Not  surprisingly,  military  spouses  are  more  inclined  to  support  a  military 
career  v^en  they,  thenselves,  are  satisfied  vdth  military  life  (Griffeth  et 
al.,  1986,  1988;  Jans,  1988;  Orthner,  1980).  Nevertheless,  Becker's  notion 
that  family  members  are  "altruistic"  vhen  they  evaluate  the  utility  of  clearly 
applies  to  wives  as  well  as  husbands. 

In  interviews,  officer  wives  indicate  that  their  husbands '  attachment  to 
the  military  is  a  k^  determinant  of  their  own  willingness  to  stay  in  the 
military  (Derr,  1979;  Jans,  1988).  Similarly,  in  the  large  survey  of  Amy 
spouses,  the  majority  of  junior  officers  wives  vho  favored  staying  in  the  Amy 
said  that  their  husband's  job  satisfaction  (as  opposed  to  pay,  benefits,  or 
lifestyle  considerations)  was  the  reason  behind  their  support  (Griffeth, 

Stewart  and  Cato,  1988).  Grace  and  Steiner  (1978)  obtained  consistent  results 
in  their  survey  of  enlisted  wives,  concluding  that  ."vho  p)erceived  that  their 
husbands  were  happy,  liked  their  present  jobs,  and  were  e^^jeriencing  career 
satisfaction  tended  to  be  more  likely  to  be  willing  for  their  husbands  to  re¬ 
enlist"  (p.  ^3 ) . 

The  only  multivariate  analyses  bearing  on  this  issue  suggested  that  an 
officer's  feelings  about  his  career  mi^t  influence  his  wife's  si;pport  for  a 
military  career  indirectly,  throucpi  effects  on  the  quality  of  life  she 
e;q>eriences  (Jans,  1988).  In  Jans 's  study,  career  involvement  was  the 
strongest  of  eight  l:ypothesized  predictors  of  wives'  assessmsnts  of  the  quality 
of  family  life  in  the  military.  The  more  involved  the  officer  was  in  his 
career  (based  on  measures  of  intrinsic  satisfaction,  personal  involvement, 
congruent  values)  the  more  positive  his  wife  was  about  family  life  and  the 
quality  of  her  own  e;q)erienoes  in  the  miltiary.  This  "quality  of  family  life" 
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meastire,  in  turn,  accxainted  for  nearly  all  of  the  explained  variance  in  a  three 
variable  nodel  (also  including  age  and  sex-role  values)  of  the  determinants  of 
a  wife's  level  of  support  for  her  husband's  military  career. 

Evidence  that  a  wife's  support  for  staying  in  the  military  is  influenced  ty 
her  husband's  career  satisfaction  is  not  surprising.  A  young  officer's 
retention  decisicn  represents  a  lifestyle,  as  well  as  a  career  choice,  and  a 
I  "wrong"  decision  can  have  far-reaching  inplioaticxis  for  his  future 
satisfaction.  If  a  wife  knows  that  her  husband  derives  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  his  role  in  the  military  die  is  likely  to  be  reluctant  to 
press  him  to  leave. 

In  light  of  the  inportance  of  the  retention  decisicn  for  young  officers, 
it  is  soroevihat  surprising  -that  the  husband's  opportunity  for  a  satisfying 
career  has  not  been  addressed  more  fully  in  the  research  on  the  determinants  of 
spouse  suppport  for  staying  in  the  military.  Most  spouse  research  focuses 
instead  on  spouse  feelings  about  family  life  in  the  military,  satisfaction  with 
various  aspects  of  military  life,  and  evaluaticns  of  the  services  and  programs 
available  to  military  families.  The  test  of  the  present  model  will  argue  for 
broadening  this  focus  if  results  indicate  that  wives '  perc^tions  of  tiieir 
husbands'  prospects  for  a  satisfying  career  account  for  unique  variance  in 
their  feelings  about  staying  in  the  Anty. 

Family  Stage  Constraints  and  the  Retention  Decision 

The  career  satisfaction  and  quality  of  life  measures  in  the  retention  model 
are  construed  as  reflecting  unoonstrained  preferences  for  either  military  car 
civilian  life.  However,  vhat  couples  actually  intend  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
retention  decision  may  be  a  function  of  real  world,  practical  considerations 
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as  well  as  ideal  preferences.  Situational  constraints  can  reduce  the  viabilty 
of  certain  options  and  limit  an  individual's  or  coiple's  ability  to  pursue  the 
iiDst  intrinsically  satisfying  course  of  action.  Hulin,  Rozncw^i  and  Hachiya 
(1985)  allude  to  this  vhen  they  observe  that  for  a  variety  of  reascais,  many 
dissatisfied  individuals  never  fonn  bdiavioral  intentions  to  quit  their  jobs. 
Unanticipated  situational  constraints  may  also  be  the  reason  many  officers  vbo 
do  express  intentions  to  leave  the  military  subsequently  wind  up  staying  beyond 
their  obligated  tour  of  duty  (Sherik  and  Wilboum,  1971;  Szoc  and  Seboda,  1984). 

The  retention  model  tested  in  this  research  suggests  that  for  matiy  junior 
officer  couples,  family  life  stage  factors  act  as  situational  constraints  in 
retention  decisions.  The  enpirioal  eind  conceptual  support  for  this  proposition 
is  presented  below. 

Family  Size  and  Officer  Retention 

A  nunber  of  retention  studies  have  examined  correlations  between  family 
size,  or  nunber  of  dependents,  and  retention  intentions.  Results  indicate  that 
for  married  junior  officers,  family  size,  or  the  presence  of  children  is 
positively  related  to  intentions  to  stay  in  the  military  (Mohr  et  al.,  1981; 
Schmidt,  1982;  Strifler,  1982;  Stunpf  (1978);  Szoc,  1982).  In  the  two  studies 
vAiere  significant  effects  were  not  found,  one  used  a  sanple  vhere  about  half 
the  officers  were  single  (Adicraft,  1987),  and  the  other  included  a  nunber  of 
officers  vho  were  coutsiplating  retirement  (Gibb  et  al. ,  1987 ) .  Szoc  and 
Seboda 's  (1984)  follow-up  stufy  of  married  junior  Naval  officers  ccxifirmed  that 
the  presence  of  children  is  related  to  actual  retention  b^iavior  as  well  as 
intentions;  only  11%  of  the  officers  with  children  left  the  Nayy  at  the  end  of 
their  obligations,  in  ocaitrast  to  25%  of  the  married  officers  without  children. 

The  fact  that  sizable  effects  were  observed  in  sanples  of  officers  with 
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liniited  teoure  (less  than  seven  years)  imSicates  that  the  positive  effects  of 
children  cn  retention  are  not  sirrply  a  function  of  the  relationship  between 
time  in  service  and  family  size  (Mohr  et  al.,  1981;  SzoC/  1982).  Mchr  et  al. 
also  partially  controlled  for  time  in  service  effects  within  their  sanple  of 
junior  officers  by  statistically  ocxitrolling  for  length  of  marriage  (related  to 
both  age  and  time  in  service) .  Eliminating  the  effects  of  years  married  did 
not  reduce  the  sizable  (r=.37)  correlation  between  nuirber  of  children  and 
Gonniitment  to  a  military  career. 

Spouse  employment  is  a  second  pcDssible  confounding  factor  in  the 
relation^ip  between  family  size  and  retention.  Childless  wcmen  are 
considerably  more  likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force  than  women  with  small 
children.  In  the  Amy,  for  exanple,  68%  of  the  officer  wives  vho  are  under 
thirty  and  childless  work  outside  the  home,  compared  to  27%  of  the  wives  with 
children  under  the  age  of  two,  and  35%  of  the  women  vhoBe  youngest  child  is 
between  three  and  five  (Griff eth,  Stewart,  and  Cato,  1988).  Strifler's  (1982) 
examination  of  retention  intentions  in  subgroups  defined  by  spouse  employment 
status  and  number  of  children  suggested  that  these  two  variables  mi^t  interact 
in  determining  retenticsn  intentions  (althou^  the  significance  of  the 
interaction  was  not  examined).  The  likelihood  of  staying  in  the  military 
increased  with  family  size  in  both  the  ''employed  spouse"  and  "not  employed 
spouse"  subgroups.  However,  the  officers  who  had  wcarking  wives  and  no  children 
were  signific:antly  more  likely  than  officers  in  any  of  the  other  four  groups  to 
have  plans  to  leave  the  military. 

Family  Life  Cycle  Stage  Ccxistraints 

Correlaticxis  between  famiily  size  and  retention  intentions  have  been  duly 
noted  in  research  reports,  however,  this  relationship  has  not  been  discussed 
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in  the  oontext  of  any  oonoeptual  framework.  In  the  present  research,  a  family 
stage  constraints  framework  for  interpreting  these  effects  is  proposed.  Within 
this  framework,  the  apparent  effects  of  family  size  on  retention  intentions  are 
attributed  to  family  life  stage  factors  rather  than  the  number  of  children  in 
the  family. 

Statistics  on  the  family  status  of  officers  approaching  the  end  of  their 
obligations  are  not  available,  but  fully  40%  of  all  married  lieutenants  and 
captains  in  the  Anty  have  a  child  under  the  age  of  two  (Griff eth  et  al.,  1988). 
This  suggests  that  nany  junior  officers  in  saiiples  where  the  number  car 
presence  of  children  is  positively  correlated  with  retention  intenticns  have 
only  recently  started  their  families.  In  the  family  stage  constraints 
framework  it  is  assumed  that  ooiples  just  starting  a  family  experience 
significant  changes  in  their  overriding  priorities  and  concerns  and  their 
present  and  anticipated  financial  status.  It  is  argued  that  the  p^chologioal 
and  financial  changes  cissociated  with  the  "new  parent  transition  period" 
mitigate  against  leaving  the  military. 

Financd.al  oonstrciints .  Nearly  all  couples  are  likely  to  incur  additional 
en^nses  with  the  birth  of  the  first  child.  Even  if  medical  e^qsenses  are 
covered,  furniture,  food  and  clothing  costs  can  be  substantial.  In  addition, 
the  majority  of  officer  couples  will  e^^jerienoe  a  sudden  reduction  in  the 
family's  total  incxine  as  the  wife  leaves  or  interrxpts  her  job  vhen  the  baty  is 
bom.  Sixty-eight  percsent  (68%)  of  the  junicnr  officer  wives  without  children 
work  for  pay,  in  contrast  to  only  27%  of  the  wives  vho  have  a  child  under  the 
age  of  two  (Griff eth  et  al.,  1988).  Even  vhen  new  mothers  do  return  to  work 
within  a  few  months,  the  cxxitribution  they  can  make  to  the  family  incane  is 
likely  to  be  greatly  reduced  by  their  childcare  expenses. 
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The  financial  changes  typically  associated  vdth  the  birth  of  the  first 
child  are  hypothesized  to  be  cui  important  constraining  factOT  in  the  career 
deliberations  of  junior  officer  ooiples.  In  Szoc's  (1982)  saitple,  officers  vho 
reported  that  their  family  inocmes  alleged  them  to  live  oonfortably  and  fully 
meet  expenses  who  were  the  most  likely  to  have  plans  to  leave  the  Navy. 
Similarly,  aviators  vdiose  wives  earned  substantial  salaries  were  more  likely  to 
intend  to  leave  the  Air  Force,  and  the  reason  most  gave  was  that  they  felt 
freer  bo  leave  the  military  as  long  as  their  wives  could  support  the  family 
during  the  transition  to  civilian  life  (Gitb  et  al.,  1987).  Econonic 
considerations  are  espected  to  play  an  even  greater  role  in  the  retention 
decisions  of  couples  making  the  psychological  transition  to  parenthood  because 
of  the  related  changes  in  their  priorities  and  ccxicems. 

Changes  in  priorities.  Couples  making  the  psychological  transiticn  to 
parenthexxi  may  be  scmsvhat  intimidated  by  the  costs  of  a  new  baby  and  the  long¬ 
term  financial  responsibilities  of  parenthood.  Financial  considerations  are 
likely  to  beocane  more  salient  at  this  stage  of  life,  and  a  stea<^,  secure 
source  of  inoome  may  suddenly  beccite  very  inportant.  Couples  in  this 
transition  stage  may  evaluate  their  eitployment  alternatives  differently, 
placung  a  greater  value  cxi  military  retirenent  benefits,  oonpr^ensive  medical 
care  and  the  relative  security  (until  the  next  career  hurdle  at  least)  of 
military  service.  When  a  couple  is  e:pec±ing  or  has  recently  had  a  child, 
they  are  also  more  likely  to  rule  out  leaving  the  Amy  before  the  officer  hcis 
another  job  lined  up,  especially  vdien  as  is  usually  the  c:ase,  the  officer  is 
the  sole  source  of  inocme  for  the  family.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  financial 
constraints  can  limit  the  range  of  viable  arployment  optiesns,  making  retention 
decisians  more  dependent  on  the  civilian  employment  eppeartunities  iimediately 
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available  in  the  local  econaty.  For  example,  financial  constraints  may  prevent 
an  officer  from  taking  time  off  from  work  or  traveling  at  his  own  ej^sense  to 
e35>lore  job  prospects.  Similarly,  for  a  family  ejcperiencing  financial 
difficulties,  the  costs  of  moving  to  a  better  employment  market  may  be 
prchibitive . 

Depleted  p^chological  or  coping  resources  during  the  new  peurent  transition 
stage  can  also  mitigate  against  leaving  the  military.  The  period  of  time 
surrounding  the  birth  of  a  child  can  be  very  stressful  for  new  parents.  The 
pliysical  and  emotional  strcdns  of  adjusting  to  parenthood  may  render  couples 
less  willing  or  able  to  cope  with  another  major  lifestyle  change.  Some  couples 
vho  might  otherwise  leave  the  military  at  the  end  of  the  obligated  tour  may 
elect,  to  stay  sinply  because  they  don't  feel  emotionally  reacfy  to  plan  or  make 
the  transition  from  the  familiar  military  environment  to  a  new  life  in  the 
civilian  world.  If,  as  liypothesized,  results  indicate  that  couples  in  the 
transition  stage  more  likely  to  stay  in  the  military,  research  an  the  relative 
importance  of  pcsssible  reasons  for  the  effect  would  be  warranted  (e.g., 
inability  to  travel  or  relocate;  salience  of  job  security,  retirement  benefits, 
and  cxmprehensive  health  care;  stress  level  and  the  inability  to  plan/mana^ 
the  transition  to  civilian  life). 

Boundaries  of  the  Transition  Period 

There  are  no  clear  boundaries  for  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  couple’s 
transition  from  the  ."pre-child"  to  the  "established  family"  stages  of  the 
family  life  cycle.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  present  model,  however,  we 
will  assume  that  the  psychological  transitican  to  parenthcxad  begins  vhen  a 
couple  first  learns  that  the  wife  is  pregnant.  The  end  point  is  more  difficult 
to  estimate;  some  couples  will  adjust  to  parenthcxad  in  a  matter  of  months. 
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others  may  take  years.  We  are  assuming  in  the  e:5)loratory  measure  preposed 
here  that  the  large  majority  of  ootples  will  have  adjusted  to  their  nsv  roles 
and  become  accustomed  to  the  emotional  and  financial  responsibilities  of 
parenthood  by  the  time  their  first  child  is  two  years  old.  If  a  ootple's  first 
child  will  be  under  the  age  of  two  or  still  "aa  the  way”  vhen  the  officer 
ocnpletes  his  obligation,  it  is  liypothesized  that  the  retention  decision  will 
be  influenced  by  the  constraints  of  the  new  parent  transition  stage. 

For  seme  couples,  the  financial  and  enotional  changes  associated  with 
parenthood  may  be  permanent;  in  other  words,  overload,  security  needs  and 
financial  concerns  will  be  salient  until  children  leave  heme.  In  other  cases, 
the  constraining  effects  of  the  transition  period  may  change  during  the 
transiticxi,  building  during  pregnancy,  peaking  with  the  birth  of  the  first 
child,  and  gradually  diminishing  as  ootples  psychologically  and  financially 
adept  to  life  with  children.  The  simple,  semevhat  arbitrary  index  of  family 
stage  constraints  used  in  this  research  should  be  adequate  for  the  present 
purposes,  however,  and  supplementary  analyses  will  suggest  the  utility  of 
refining  the  measure  and  the  conceptualization  of  the  fjramework. 

Supplementary  Analyses 

primary  purpose  for  the  inclusion  of  the  constraints  index  in  the 
retention  model  is  to  see  vhether  or  not  this  variable  accounts  for  variance  in 
retention  measures  over  and  above  the  variance  explained  by  the  career  and 
lifestyle  preference  indicators.  However,  supplementary  analyses  will  provide 
a  stronger  basis  for  determining  the  utility  of  the  proposed  family  stage 
ocxistraints  framework  in  retention  research.  Regression  analyses  substituting 
current  family  size  for  the  constraints  index  in  the  model  will  provide  a  test 
of  the  assunpticn  that  family  size  is  less  inportant  than  the  family's  life 
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cycle  stage.  In  addition,  a  test  of  the  model  excluding  couples  in  vhidi  both 
spouses  appear  to  strongly  prefer  military  life  will  allcw  the  constraints 
hypothesis  to  be  tested  more  directly.  The  model  suggests  that  couples  in  the 
new  parent  transition  stage  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  leave  the  military. 
Therefore,  family  stage  constraints  will  be  irrelevant  for  ootples  strongly 
inclined  to  stay  in  the  military  on  the  basis  of  quality  of  life  assessnents 
alone.  A  truer  estimate  of  the  constraining  effects  of  the  transition  stage 
can  be  obtained  by  excluding  from  the  sanple  those  couples  who  would  almost 

surely  elect  to  stay  in  the  military  no  matter  vhat  their  family  status  (i.e., 
couples  where  both  ejqject  to  find  military  life  very  satis^ing). 

Another  issue  supplementary  analyses  can  address  is  the  tenporal  effects 
of  family  life  cyle  stage  constraints.  Couples  just  starting  a  family  may 
differ  from  other  couples  inclined  toward  civilian  life  siitply  in  the  timing  of 
their  departure  from  the  military  (e.g.,  they  intend  to  stay  beyond  their 
obligation  but  not  until  retirement,  or  they  expect  to  serve  six  years  instead 
of  four) .  On  the  other  hand,  family  stage  constraints  e:qjerienoed  at  the  time 
an  officer  would  normally  leave  the  military  may  lead  to  a  decision  to  stay 
the  military  until  retirement.  A  ootiparison  of  family  stage  effects  cn  the 
time  oriented  and  the  career  ooranitment  oriented  retention  itons  will  allcw  an 
examination  of  the  tenporal  effects  of  life  stage  transitions. 

Suttnary 

in  suimary,  it  is  bypothesized  that  both  financial  considerations  and 
pi^chological  factors  qperate  to  constrain  new  and  expectant  parents  fran 
leaving  the  Amy.  The  effects  of  family  stage  constraints  are  expected  to  be 
largely  independent  of  the  effects  of  liie  husbeind's  anticipated  career 
satisfaction  and  the  wife’s  quality  of  life  e^^jectations .  The  attenpt  to 
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index  the  constraints  associated  with  the  transiticn  from  the  ’’pre-child''  to 
the  "established  family"  stage  of  life  is  clearly  exploratory  and  the  cut-off 
points  are  somewhat  arbitimy.  The  measure  proposed  for  the  present  research 
will  consist  of  assigning  a  cxxistraint  "point"  to  cov^iles  if  they  will  be 
e:5)ecting  a  child  or  if  their  first  child  will  be  under  the  age  of  two  vhen  the 
officer  ocnpletes  his  obligation.  Exploratory  analyses  may  suggest  a 
modifications  of  this  measure  and  refinanents  of  the  conceptual  framework. 

Sunmary  and  Theoretical  Implications  of  the  Analyses  of  the  Retention  Model 
jIt  is  only  recently  that  military  researchers  have  included  quali'^  of  life 
and  family  factors  in  their  models  of  the  determinants  of  officer  retention 
decrLsicxis.  Results  from  this  innovative  line  of  research  confirm  that  a 
variety  of  family  related  factors,  including  spouse  attitudes  and  preferences, 
influence  officers'  evaluations  of  the  desirability  of  a  military  career.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  clear  fecm  the  emerging  bcx^  of  research  on  military 
spouses  that  wives  feelings  about  staying  in  the  military  are  related  to  the 
the  inplications  of  military  life  fear  both  their  own  satisfaction  and  the  job 
or  career  satisfaction  of  their  husbands. 

The  ea^aloratcary,  largely  atheoretioal  nature  of  the  military  work/ family 
research  to  date,  however,  m^es  it  difficult  to  draw  general  ocxiclusions  about 
the  inportanoe  of  career  and  family  cxansideraticxis  in  the  retentican  decision. 

We  know  that  a  nunber  of  work,  family  and  situational  variables  are  correlated 
with  each  other,  and  with  retention  inbenticxis,  but  reseeurchers  have  yet  to 
test  a  siitple  multivariate  node!  of  the  oonbined  effects  of  career  and  family 
related  variables  on  couples'  feelings  about  staying  in  the  military.  The 
preposed  research  provides  such  a  test  ty  examining  the  independent  effects  of 
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officer  career  considerations,  spouse  lifestyle  preferences  and  family  stage 
constraints  on  retention  measures  obtained  from  each  spouse.  From  these 
analyses  we  can  draw  inferences  about  the  retent icn  decision  process  (e.g., 
extent  to  v^ch  perceptions  are  shared)  as  well  as  the  relative  inportanoe  of 
different  factors  for  officers  and  their  wives. 

The  specification  of  cross  spouse  variables  in  the  present  model  is  based 
on  the  assunption  that  for  most  ocxitenporary  junior  officer  couples,  the 
retention  decision  is  a  joint  decision,  guided  by  an  attempt  to  maximize  the 
positive  outcomes  for  the  family  as  a  vAx>le.  The  validity  of  several  of  the 
assuitptions  underlying  the  joint  utility  hypothesis  can  be  assessed  in  the  test 
of  the  retention  model. 

First  of  all,  if  the  model  is  correct  in  assuming  that  couples,  together, 
make  the  retention  decison,  officer  career  intentions  should  be  strongly 
correlated  with  spouse  retention  reooitmendations .  The  consensus  may  be  readied 
easily  because  of  similar  quality  of  life  ejqiectations,  or  it  may"  be  a  result 
of  long  negotiations  or  difficult  trade-offs.  Nevertheless,  in  either  case  one 
would  expect  basic  agreanent  on  the  best  course  of  action  if  the  retenticxi 
decision  is  truly  a  joint  decision. 

The  model  further  proposes  that  joint,  rather  than  individual  utility 
assessments  determine  vAiat  couples  consider  to  be  the  best  course  of  action. 
Evidence  that  the  concerns  of  one's  partner  contribute  to  variance  in 
retention  measures  will  be  interpreted  as  support  for  this  proposition. 

The  model  also  proposes  that  the  financial  and  p^chological  changes 
associated  with  the  transition  to  parenthood  will  constrain  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  some  couples  to  leave  the  Army.  Evidence  that  family  life  stage 
constraints  explain  variance  in  both  retention  intentions  (officers)  and 
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reooranetidaticxis  (spouses)  will  suggest  that  loth  spouses  also  consider  the 
inplications  of  leaving  for  the  faniily  as  a  vtole,  and  hence  will  provide 
additional  support  for  the  joint  utilily  maximization  model. 

In  suimary  the  test  of  the  present  model  may  be  able  to  indicate  vhether  or 
not  a  joint  utility  rraximization  irodel  is  an  appropriate  overarching  framework 
for  retention  research  in  this  area,  and  results  on  the  contributicns  of  work 
and  family  fact.ors  may  enable  las  to  develop  more  sophisticated,  causal  models 
of  officer  retention  decisions. 
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SPOUSE  QUALIIY  OF  LIFE  MODEL 


Mcdel  Overview 

jIn  the  retenticai  nodel  we  hypothesized  that  a  wife's  qxaality  of  life 
expectations  will  be  a  significant  predictor  of  both  her  husband's  career 
intentions  and  her  own  feelings  about  string  in  the  Aniy.  The  model  presented 
in  this  section  specifies  the  likely  deterniinants  of  wives'  assessments  of  the 
quality  of  life  they  are  likely  to  ejqierience  if  their  husbands  stay  in  the 
military. 

A  wife's  quality  of  life  e^qjectations  are  hypothesized  to  be  largely  a 
function  of  her  reactions  to  three  family  related  demands  of  a  military  career: 
(a)  relocaticxi  requirements,  (b)  schedule  and  separation  demands,  and  (c)  the 
demands  of  the  traditional  role  of  the  Army  officer's  wife.  The  model  further 
proposes  that  a  wife's  reactions  to  these  demands  will  be  strongly  influenced 
by  her  career  orientation  and  her  perceptions  of  Army  support  for  military 
families . 

Variables  are  included  as  predictors  in  the  model  on  the  bcisis  of  empirical 
evidence  that  they  are  related  to  some  type  of  quality  of  life  or  retention 
measure  for  spouses  and/or  officers.  The  specific  causal  linkages  proposed  in 
the  model,  however,  cu:^  based  largely  on  conceptual  arguments.  It  is  only 
recently  that  researchers  in  this  field  have  had  the  empirical  foundations 
(i.e.,  descriptive  statistics,  bivariate  correlations)  fear  developing  and 
testing  multivariate  models.  The  direct  and  indirect  effects  lypothesized  in 
this  model  will  be  tested  using  path  analysis. 

The  career  orientation  measure  proposed  as  the  first  exogenous  vari^le  in 
the  model  taps  the  wife's  work/career  plans  and  the  importance  of  paid 
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enplc^onent  as  a  source  of  satisfaction  in  her  life.  Women  with  a  strong  career 
orientation  are  e:5)ected  to  react  mere  negatively  to  niilitary  relocation 
requirements  and  the  social  demands  of  the  traditional  Amy  wife  role .  The 
second  exogenous  variable  in  the  model,  Amy  family  support,  consists  of  two 
subscales:  perceptions  of  Amy  support  and  concern  for  families  at  the 
organizational  level,  and  supervisory  responses  to  the  family  concerns  and 
obligations  of  their  subordinates.  Wives  who  perceive  higher  levels  of  support 
for  families  in  the  Amy  are  e3q)ected  to  be  more  tolerant  of  both  spouse  role 
demands  and  the  time/s^jaration  requirements  of  a  military  career. 

The  dependent  variables  in  the  model  are  conceptualized  and  measured 
somewhat  differently  from  similar  variables  examined  in  previous  spouse 
research.  For  example,  most  researchers  have  used  global  measures  of 
“satis facticxi  with  military  life"  or  ."spouse  support  for  a  military  career"  as 
dependent  variables  in  their  analyses.  These  general  measures,  hewever,  nay 
reflect  a  wife's  assessment  of  her  husband ' s  opportunities  for  satisfacticxi  in 
the  military  as  well  as  her  own,  and  hence  are  less  useful  for  the  present 
purposes.  The  dependent  variable  in  this  model  focuses  more  specifically  on 
the  inplicaticxis  of  the  husband's  military  career  for  the  wife's  own  goals, 
happiness  and  general  life  satisfaction. 

The  measures  of  wives'  reactions  to  the  relocation,  tine,  and  spcxise 
danands  of  a  military  career  also  differ  from  the  attitudinal  measures 
(typically  satisfaction  ratings)  traditionally  used  in  spouse  surveys.  The 
measures  used  in  the  present  research  are  more  specific,  focusing  on  (a)  the 
wife's  willingness  or  reluctance  to  accept  various  denands/oonditiens  of 
military  life,  and  (b)  the  extent  to  vhich  different  requirements  create 
problems  or  stress  in  the  family. 
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Review  of  the  Literature 


The  literature  review  is  organized  into  two  major  secticns.  First  the 
literature  related  to  the  hypothesized  direct  determinants  of  quality  of  life 
perceptions  is  reviewed.  Within  this  secticai,  time  and  separation  demands  are 
discussed  firsts  then  relocation  requirements  cind  the  demands  of  the 
traditional  Amy  wife  role  are  addressed.  In  the  second  major  section,  the 
career  orientation  and  Amy  family  support  constructs  are  discussed,  and 
evidence  that  these  variables  may  influence  reactions  to  militaiy  lifestyle 
demands  is  reviewed.  Because  studies  focusing  directly  cn  spouses  are  limited 
in  number  and  scope,  results  from  officer  surveys  (particularly  those  based  on 
officer  perceptions  of  spouse  attitudes),  as  well  as  spouse  surveys,  are 
presented  vhen  they  are  relevant  to  the  general  propositions  of  the  irodel. 

Direct  Determinants  of  Quality  of  Life  Percepticxis 
■Time  Dertands  of  Military  Life 

The  time  demands  of  a  military  career  are  conceptualized  in  terms  of 
schedule  and  separation  regviiretnents .  Schedule  demands  include  daily  and 
wedcly  work  hours  and  tenporary  travel  (TOY)  or  field  duly  requirements. 
Separation  demands  refer  to  Icng-term  absences  (several  months  or  more)  for 
extended  training,  deployments  and  unacoctipanied  tours. 

The  time  danands  officers  experience  will  vary  with  their  specialties,  the 
nature  of  their  inmediate  assignments,  and  the  expectations  of  their  superiors. 
In  general,  hcwever,  the  time  demands  of  an  officer's  career  are  considerable. 
There  are  very  few  assignments  vhere  an  officer  can  count  cn  working  only  40 
hours  a  week,  and  nearly  all  officers  will  experience  periods  of  separation 
fron  their  families  over  the  course  of  a  military  career.  Fewer  than  a  quarter 
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(23%)  of  the  junior  Anty  officer  wives  wives  surveyed  in  1985  reported  that 
their  husbands  had  been  away  from  hone  for  less  than  a  month  during  the  past 
year.  One  third  said  they  had  been  separated  one  to  two  nmths,  29%  reported 
separations  of  three  to  four  ircnths/  and  14%  said  their  husbands  had  been 
absent  five  months  car  more  in  the  past  year  (Griffeth  et  al.,  1986). 

Separations  and  long  work  weeks  also  characterize  mary  civilian  jobs,  but 
in  the  civilian  world,  at  least,  the  40  hour  work  week  still  serves  as  a  frame 
of  reference  for  an  otplcyee's  obligation  to  his  enplcyer.  In  addition, 
civilian  enployees  are  likely  to  have  the  option  of  turning  down  an  assignment 
that  would  entail  spending  mcxiths  at  a  time  away  frcan  their  families.  Military 
officers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  obligated  to  serve  24  hours  a  day  if 
necessary,  and  have  little  recourse  vhen  they  are  told  to  work  we^ends,  or  to 
itove  hal^ay  around  the  world  without  their  families. 

Family  problems  associated  with  military  time  demands.  In  his  qualitative 
analyses  of  junior  Air  Force  officer  ocmmitment.  Wood  (1982)  suggested  that 
recurring  separations,  long  hours  and  erratic  work  schedules  are  the  source  of 
most  work/ family  conflicts  in  the  military.  These  donands  not  only  limit  the 
time  an  officer  can  spend  with  his  family,  they  also  make  it  difficult  for 
families  to  organize  their  lives  and  settle  into  an  adaptive  routine.  In  fact, 
families  may  have  difficulty  adjusting  to  the  presence,  as  well  as  the  absence 
of  the  officer  vhen  frequent  short  term  absences  are  oorttoined  with  long, 
erratic  hours  (Wood,  1982). 

The  uncertainty  generated  by  military  time  and  schedule  denands  is 
apparent  in  the  results  of  the  1983  survey  of  Amy  families  in  Europe.  About 
half  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  were  seldom  sure  when  the  officer  would 
be  home  or  gone,  and  close  to  sixty  percent  agreed  that  their  work  and  family 
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sdiedules  were  always  up  in  the  air  because  of  frequent  TDY  (tenporary  duty 
travel)  and  long  work  hours  (02^aptan  et  al.,  1986).  When  schedules  are 
unpredictable,  families  nay  not  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  limited 
amount  of  time  officers  do  have  available  for  family  activities. 

Another  prchlem  associated  with  officer  time  denands  is  the  extra  burden 
placed  on  wives  vhen  husbands  are  unable  to  help  with  hous^iold  and  family 
responsibilities.  Suter's  (1979)  results  suggest  that  overload  is  especially 
likely  to  be  a  problem  vhen  the  the  wife  has  her  cwn  career.  In  a  survey  of 
over  400  married  Naval  officers,  one  third  of  the  officers  whose  wives  had 
."careers"  (vs.  17%  vhose  wives  had  i" jobs")  said  they  experienced  serious 
conflicts  as  a  result  of  their  ocatbined  jobs/careers.  Overload  (too  much  work, 
lack  of  leisure  time)  and  no  time  for  intimacy  were  identified  as  important 
sources  of  conflict  for  these  couples. 

Overload  may  be  more  problematic  for  working  than  nonworking  wives, 
however,  women  who  have  a  life  of  their  own  outside  the  family  may  be  less 
susceptible  to  loneliness  and  isolation  when  their  husbands  are  not  around. 
Interviews  suggest  that  fear  some  women  at  least,  finding  enployment  is  a  means 
of  coping  with  the  absence  or  unavciilability  of  their  husbands  (Jans,  1988; 
Wood,  1982).  It  is  interesting,  in  light  of  these  observaticxis,  to  note  that 
enployed  Amy  officer  wives  selected  "independence"  more  often  than  any  other 
factor  as  the  primary  reason  they  were  working  (Griff eth  et  al.,  1986). 
Independence  for  many  military  wives  may  mean  not  having  to  rely  on  their 
husbands  for  oonpanionship  and  emotional  support. 

Reactions  to  time  demands.  It  is  not  clear  which  of  the  several  problems 
associated  with  military  time  demands  is  most  serious  or  scilient  in  terms  of 
qualily  of  life  considerations.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  global  reactions  to 
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these  dennands  have  inportant  inplications  for  the  satisfaction  and  retention  of 
military  families.  Married  officers  consistently  cite  the  lack  of  time  for 
families  as  the  primary  reasoi  they  are  leaving  or  might  cxxisider  leaving  the 
military  (Lund,  1978;  Schmidt,  1982;  Shenk  and  Wilboum,  1971).  Satisfaction 
with  family  separaticxis  is  also  a  strong  predictor  of  family/Navy  satisfacticxi, 
and  both  retention  intentions  and  behavior  (Szoc,  1982;  Szoc  and  Seboda,  1984). 

Officer  wives  ^pear  to  be  equally,  or  even  more  sensitive,  to  the  time 
demands  of  a  military  career.  Over  half  of  the  Amy  officer  wives  responding 
to  the  1985  DoD  spouse  survey  said  they  were  "dissatisfied"  or  "very 
dissatisfied"  with  family  separations  and  the  time  their  husbands  had  available 
to  spend  with  the  family  (Griff eth  et  al.,  1986).  Subsequent  oorrelational 
analyses  ccxifirmed  that  satisfaction  with  separations  and  time  for  families  was 
related  to  a  wife's  overall  satisfacrtion  with  the  military  way  of  life  (Bowen 
and  Neenan,  1988).  Jans  (1988)  obtained  similar  results.  Over  one  quarter  of 
the  junior  officers  he  surveyed  reported  that  their  husband's  absences  were  a 
"marked"  problem,  and  wives  for  vhom  absences  were  problematic  were  less 
positive  about  the  quality  of  family  life  in  the  military. 

Differences  in  schedule  and  separaticn  demands.  It  is  logical  to  assume 
that  reacticjns  to  time  darands  will  be  related  to  the  extent  of  those  denands. 
In  the  case  of  short-term  schedule  demands,  this  spears  to  be  true.  Family 
pressure  to  leave  the  Navy  exhibited  significant  (although  snail)  oorrelaticns 
with  both  the  length  of  the  work  week  and  the  frequency  of  short-term  absences 
in  a  sanple  of  Navy  personnel  (Farkas  and  Duming,  1982).  Similarly,  work 
hours  were  related  to  a  desire  to  leave  the  military  in  a  sanple  of  Air  Force 
wives  (Orthner,  1980). 

Reactions  to  separation  requirements,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  ^pear  to 
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be  a  linear  function  of  either  the  frequency  or  the  duration  of  the  Icxig^term 
sqjarations  a  family  hcis  e:q)erienoed  (Farkas  and  Burning,  1982;  Jans,  1988; 
Szoc,  1982).  One  explanation  for  these  results  is  that  reactions  to  separaticxi 
requirements  are  based  largely  on  anticipated  daiands,  and  couples  are  aware 
that  current  or  past  e;q)eriences  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the 
demands  of  future  assignments.  Junior  officers  rotate  throu^  a  variety  of 
assignments  early  in  their  careers,  and  a  staff  assignment  entailing  very 
little  time  away  from  home  may  be  followed  ty  an  unacocitpanied  12  month  tour  in 
Korea  or  ein  operational  assignment  requiring  months  in  the  field.  The  future 
orientation  of  meeisures  in  the  present  model  is  based  cxi  the  assunption  that 
it  is  the  anticipated  demands  of  the  officer's  military  career  that  will 
influence  quality  of  life  expectations,  and  ultimately  retention  decisions. 

A  relationship  between  past  or  current  experiences  and  future  oriented  measiares 
(e.g.,  work  hours  and  retention  preferences)  suggests  that  experiences  to  date 
eure  taken  as  indicators  of  vhat  individuals  can  exqpect  in  the  future. 

A  second  ccxisideration  in  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  time  demands  is 
that  reactions  to  separation  requirements  may  not  be  a  linear  function  of  the 
nunber  of  months  the  officer  will  be  away.  Exctended  separations  tend  to  be 
feared  because  they  are  viewed  as  possibly  precipitating  the  breakip  of  the 
marriage  and  family  (TeplitzJ^  et  al.,  1987;  Wood,  1982).  If  a  long  s^xaration 
is  seen  as  being  harmful  to  the  marriage,  vdiatever  the  wife  perceives  to  be  a 
"long"  separation  is  likely  to  produce  a  negative  reaction  to  s^xaration 
requirements .  In  other  words,  separations  may  be  tolerated  as  long  as  they  do 
not  excede  a  certain  threshold  (e.g.,  a  year  long  separation,  seveial  3-4  itonth 
separations  over  a  three  year  period),  and  this  critical  point  is  likely  to  be 
different  for  different  individuals.  Conceptualizing  a  long-term  s^xaration  as 
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a  discrete  event  and  day-tCMSay  time  demands  as  continuous  variables  may  lead 
to  clearer  interpretations  of  the  effects  of  the  types  of  time  danands. 

Sunroary.  In  suititiary,  there  is  axtple  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis 
that  a  wife's  reactions  to  the  time  demands  of  her  husband's  military  career 
will  be  a  factor  in  the  quality  of  life  she  ejects  in  the  military.  Long 
hours  and  erratic  schedules  can  generate  family  stress  by  disrupting  plans  and 
schedules,  forcing  wives  to  take  cxi  extra  domestic  burdens,  and  limiting  the 
time  and  emotional  support  the  offic^er  can  give  to  family  nenbers.  In 
addition,  Icaig-term  separations  are  often  pjerceived  as  a  threat  to  the 
viability  of  the  marriage. 

Differences  in  the  nature  and  consequences  of  schedule  and  separaticxi 
demands  imply  that  different  types  of  items  are  needed  to  c:^ture  reactions  to 
these  reqiairements .  In  the  present  research,  separaticxi  items  will  focus  cxi 
the  wife's  tolerance  for  the  frequency  and  duration  of  the  long-term 
separations  typically  required  in  the  officer's  career  field.  Reactions  to 
schedule  demands  will  assess  feelings  about  the  work  hours  and  temporary 
absences  required  in  both  the  present  assignment  and  the  assignment  <x>nsidered 
typical  for  an  officer  in  that  branch. 

Perscxial  and  family  factors,  as  well  as  differences  across  officers  in  the 
objec±ive  requirements  of  their  particular  career  fields,  are  all  likely  to 
accxjunt  for  some  variance  in  wives '  reactions  to  the  time  of  their 

husbands'  career.  Of  specdal  interest  in  the  present  model,  however,  is  the 
extent  to  which  peroepticxis  of  the  climate  of  support  for  families  in  the  Amy 
influence  wives'  feelings  about  time  and  separaticxi  <aemands.  The  raticaiale  for 
the  hypothesized  influence  of  Army  family  support  <xi  reacticxis  to  time  cfeTmnHs 
is  discussed  in  the  second  major  section  of  the  literature  review. 
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Despite  the  incx)nvenienoe  and  e:5)ense  of  itDving,  however,  many  military 
families  view  relocations  as  exciting  opportunities  to  travel  and  broaden  their 
horizcxis,  especially  before  their  children  reach  an  age  vhen  stabililty  becomes 
more  inportant  (Derr,  1979;  Hunter,  1978;  Orthner,  1980;  Orthner  and  Bowen, 
1982).  Officer  families  also  appear  to  be  very  adept  at  establishing 
themselves  in  new  oonmunities;  fewer  than  7%  of  the  officer  wives  surveyed  in 
1985  indicated  serious  problems  in  the  areas  of  personal  adjustment,  children’s 
adjustment,  or  establishing  new  social  contacts  vhen  they  made  their  last  irove 
(Griff eth  et  al.,  1986). 

Reacticns  to  relocaticn  requirements.  The  oonbination  of  costs  and 
benefits  associated  with  PCS  moves  may  be  responsible  for  the  typically  mixed 
or  neutral  feelings  Anty  officers  (Lund,  1978)  and  their  wives  (Griff eth  et 
al.,  1986)  report  vhen  a^ed  for  their  global  evaluations  of  PCS  requiranents. 
Lieutenants'  wives  are  typically  "neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied"  with 
relocation  requirements,  and  the  modal  response  for  women  married  to  captains 
and  majors  is  "satisfied",  vdth  the  neutral  response  a  close  second  (Griff eth 
et  al.,  1986). 

In  the  present  research,  relocation  measures  will  be  scmevhat  more 
^cific,  focusing  cxi  reacticxis  to  several  different  a^cts  of  military 
relocation  requirements.  One  item  will  address  the  willingness  of  wives  to 
accept  the  frequency  of  family  moves  in  the  Amy.  Other  itans  vdll  assess 
reacticxis  to  the  level  of  choice  and  uncertainty  associated  with  relocations 
and  feelings  about  the  locaticxis  Amy  families  are  likely  to  be  assigned  to. 

Although  maiy  factors  are  likely  to  influence  wives  reacticns  to  the  moves 
required  in  the  military  (e.g.,  hone  ownership,  age  of  children,  location), 
relocation  requirements  are  expected  to  be  especially  problematic  for  wcnen 
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with  a  desire  to  pursue  their  own  careers.  The  negative  inpact  of  military 
relocations  on  the  cpportunities  available  to  career  oriented  women  is  ejected 
to  produce  a  strong  relationship  between  career  orientation  and  reacticxis  to 
relocation  requirements.  Ihe  rationale  for  this  hypothesis  is  developed  more 
fully  in  the  section  on  career  orientation. 

The  Demands  of  the  Traditional  Spouse  Role 

Demands  stenming  from  the  traditional  role  of  an  officer's  wife  in  the 
military  are  hypothesized  to  be  the  third  direct  determinant  of  wives'  quality 
of  life  expectations.  In  many  organizations  and  occupations  a  wife  may 
occasionally  be  called  upon  to  play  a  supportive  or  social  role  in  her 
husband's  career.  However,  in  the  military,  the  danands  placed  on  an  officer's 
wife  are  both  broader  in  scope  and  more  formalized  than  the  demands  spouses 
typically  face  in  the  civilian  world.  A  full  understanding  of  the  inportance 
of  this  variable  in  the  model  requires  some  background  discussion  of  the 
traditional  role  of  the  Arny  officer's  wife. 

Traditional  role  of  the  officer's  wife.  The  military  has  a  long  tradition 
of  relying  on  officers'  wives  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  social  and 
ocmmunity  life  of  the  post.  Historically,  officers'  wives  have  welccxned 
newcomers,  provided  assistance  to  needy  Amy  families,  organized  oonmunity  and 
volunteer  activities,  and  hosted  and  attended  the  numerous  teas,  parties, 
formals,  and  ceremonial  functicxis  associated  with  life  on  an  Amy  post.  Over 
time,  voluntary  activities  evolved  into  expected  activities,  to  the  point  where 
spouse  role  obligations  are  formally  defined,  and  the  military,  at  the  higher 
levels  at  least,  is  ocxisidered  a  "two-person"  career  (Papandc,  19  ) . 

The  ccxitributions  expected  of  the  wife  of  a  military  officer  increase  with 
rank  and  oonmand  respoisibilities  of  her  husband.  For  exanple,  vhen  an 
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officer  becomes  a  battalicn  or  brigade  ooimander,  his  wife  inherits  a 
leadership  role  in  the  camnunity  of  wives  as  well  as  a  greater  nunber  and 
Vciriety  of  social  obligations.  Wives  of  high  ranking  officers  nay  also  have 
public  relations  responsibilities.  In  overseas  assignments/  especially,  the 
local  comianders  wife  nay  be  called  upon  to  make  public  appearances,  give 
speeches,  serve  on  various  ooranittees  and  generally  act  as  a  coinnunity  liason. 
In  this  respect,  the  role  a  field  grade  or  general  officer's  wife  is  expected 
to  play  in  her  husband’s  career  is  conparable  to  the  ccnplementaiy  role  a 
foreign  service  officer's  wife  is  ejcpected  to  fill  (Segal,  1986;  Stoddard  and 
Cabanillas,  1976). 

Wives  of  junior  officer  have  fewer  formal  responsibilities,  but  in  the 
traditional  model  of  the  spouse  role  they  are  still  e:^cted  to  adhere  to 
certain  standards  of  behavior  and  show  a  willingness  to  learn  the  roles  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  play  in  the  future.  There  are  numerous  handbooks  and 
social  custom  guides  in  the  military  that  describe  quite  specifically  the 
attitudes  and  behavior  e^qjected  of  an  "ideal"  officer's  wife. 

Prescriptions  of  the  officer  wives'  handbooks.  In  the  traditional  model 
of  the  military  spouse  role,  an  officer's  wife  is  viewed  as  a  k^  (albeit, 
"silent")  notber  of  the  ."team"  (Shea,  1966).  According  to  handbooks  cxirrent  in 
the  late  1960 's  and  early  1970 's,  a  wife's  primary  role  is  to  contribute  to 
her  husband's  career  success  by  maintaining  a  smoothly  running  household, 
meeting  her  social  cbligaticns,  and  demcnstrating  loyalty  to  the  unit  and  the 
chain  of  ocmraand  (Ott,  1975). 

Appeals  to  patriotism  and  duty  are  often  used  in  social  custom  books  to 
motivate  wives  to  aco^Jt  the  responsibilities  of  their  role  in  the  military. 
Women  cure  reminded  that  an  officer's  first  and  hipest  loyalty  must  be  to  the 
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Amy  and  his  cxxintry.  The  officer's  wife  is  exhorted  to  fulfill  her  own  duty, 
to  both  her  husband  and  her  country,  by  supporting  her  husband  vAxile  heartedly 
and  shielding  him  from  prcblems  and  domestic  responsibilities  that  might 
distract  him  from  his  work.  Wonen  are  urged  to  take  pride  in  their 
ccxitributions  to  the  militeuy  mission  cind  view  their  husbands'  successes, 
medals,  and  promotions  as  their  own  (Shea,  1966). 

At  the  same  time,  however,  wives  are  reminded  that  they  really  have  little 
choice  in  the  matter  if  their  husbands  aspire  to  a  military  career.  One  of  the 

pervasive  themes  in  officer  wives '  handbooks  is  that  a  wife  can  help  or  hinder 
her  husband's  career  throu^  her  attitudes  and  social  participaticn  (Ott, 

1975).  The  author  of  a  book  addressed  to  young  lieutenants'  wives  stated  the 
case  quite  clearly: 

It  has  been  said  that  when  a  man  acquires  a  oonmission, 
the  government  has  gained  not  one,  but  two  -  the  officer 
and  his  wife.  If  the  wife  is  well  informed  as  to  vhat  is 
ejqpected  of  her,  the  probability  is  greater  that  the  officer 
will  have  an  easier  and  more  successful  career  (Gross,  1968, 
cited  in  Ott,  1975,  p.  33). 

Wives  are  warned  that  they  can  hurt  their  husbands'  careers  if  they  avoid 
their  social  obligations,  ."rock  the  boat"  by  questioning  time  hcnored 
traditions,  or  fail  to  observe  proper  military  etiquette  (Ott,  1975).  Respect 
for  the  privileges  of  rank  is  a  particularly  important  element  of  military 
protocol,  and  for  wives,  this  means  following  the  lead  of  the  wives  of  higher 
ranking  officers.  For  example,  if  a  oonmander's  wife  extends  an  "invitation" 
to  other  wives  in  the  unit  to  participate  in  volunteer  activities  or  attend  a 
social  functicn,  it  may  be  considered  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  fail  to 
respond.  The  fact  that  the  oonmander's  wife  has  the  ear  of  the  man  vho  can 
make  or  break  a  junior  officer's  career  is  a  strong  incentive  to  conform. 
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Scx:ial  changes.  The  traditional  nodel  of  the  /'ideal''  officer's  wife  is 


based  on  the  assunptions  many  organizations  have  Icxig  held  about  male 
eirployees:  that  they  all  have  wives  at  hone  willing  to  take  full  responsibility 
for  home  and  family,  provide  emotional  and  practical  support  to  their  husbands, 
and  subordinate  their  own  interests  to  the  needs  of  the  family  and  the 
husband's  career  (Bailyn,  1984;  Holmstroin,  1972;  Fleck,  1975).  However,  the 
feminist  movement  and  the  influx  of  women  into  the  labor  market  in  the  past  two 
decades  have  produced  dramatic  demographic  and  social  changes.  The  oiergencs 
of  new  family  structures  and  the  evolution  of  the  sex-roles  attitudes  and 
personal  goals  of  both  men  and  women  render  traditional  assunptions  about 
enplqyees  less  tenable  than  ever. 

By  1984,  70%  of  the  women  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44  were  working 
outside  the  home,  an  increase  of  20%  in  the  ^an  of  just  14  years  (Fullerton, 
1985).  At  the  same  time,  the  inpcartance  of  work  in  the  lives  of  women  has 
increased.  Careers  are  increasingly  likely  to  be  viewed  as  an  inportant  source 
of  satisfaction  in  a  wciran's  life  (Gray,  1983;  Hardesly  and  Betz,  1980;  Began 
and  Roland,  1985;  Sekaran,  1982),  and  more  women  than  ever  before  aspire  to 
full-time  careers  with  opportunities  fosr  advancement  and  professional  growth 
(Bartol  and  Mahhardt,  1979;  Bern,  1987;  Regan  and  Roland,  1985). 

The  military  tends  to  be  more  conservative  than  scxidety  at  large,  but  it 
has  not  been  exenpt  from  these  changes.  About  half  of  the  women  married  to 
junior  officers  today  have  college  degrees,  and  another  third  have  at  least 
some  college  education  (Griff eth  et  al. ,  1988).  Just  over  half  are  also  in  the 
labor  force  and  an  even  larger  percentage  of  military  wives  would  prefer  to  be 
working  (Griff eth  et  al.,  1988).  Not  surprisingly,  younger  officer  wives  also 
tend  to  ascribe  to  more  "liberal"  or  contenporciry  sex-role  values  than  their 
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older  counterparts  (Hunter  eind  Pcjpe,  1981;  Jans,  1988;  Orthner  1980;  Qrthner 

and  Bcwen,  1982;  O^^Ttan,  Sanders  and  Holz,  1986).  As  one  Air  Force  wife 

remarked  (Wood,  1982,  p.  73); 

The  typical  Air  Force  wife  is  changing.  Ninety  percent 
are  college  graduates.  They  have  more  opticos  and  want 
more  say  in  vdiere  they  go  and  what  they  do. 

The  attitudes  of  younger  officers  in  the  military  also  reflect,  a  more 
contenporary  set  of  values.  Even  students  in  military  academies  ^pear  to  have 
been  affected  by  the  social  changes  of  the  1970 's.  DeFleur  eind  Warner  (1987) 
found  that  the  sex-role  attitudes  of  Air  Forco  Acadeiry  students  become  less 
traditional  between  entry  in  1976  and  graduation  in  1980,  despite  the  the 
tendency  of  military  academies  to .  "reinforce  scmevdiat  traditional  attitudes  and 
masculine  gender-role  traits"  (p.  530).  Furthermore,  almost  half  of  the  1980 
graduates  expecrted  that  their  future  wives  would  wcark,  a  situation  that  would 
hardly  have  been  considered  conducive  to  a  successful  military  career  a 
generaticxi  earlier. 

The  new  generation  of  junicar  officers  nay  also  have  different  cariteria  for 
career  sucoess  and  life  satisfaction  than  their  predecssors.  Several  authors 
have  observed  that  younger  officers  are  more  likely  to  want  to  balance  their 
wcark  and  family  lives,  instead  of  subordinating  all  ncn-^nilitary  interests 
(including  those  of  their  wives)  to  the  demands  of  their  careers  (Derr,  1979; 
Jans,  1988;  Wood,  1982).  At  the  same  time,  younger  officers  are  less  likely 
than  their  older  counterparts  to  believe  that  the  attitudes  and  personal 
ciharacrteristics  of  their  wives  are  cxitical  to  their  own  caareer  sucxaess  (Gibb 
et  al.,  1987). 

CcnflicAs  between  traditicnal  and  cxantaiporary  values.  The  less 
traditional  attitudes  of  younger  officaers  tend  to  make  them  sympathetic  to  the 
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lifestyle  preferences  of  cxaitenporary  wctren.  In  fact,  in  one  survey,  nore 
officers  (77%)  than  vdves  (67%)  agreed  that  a  wcitan  should  be  able  to  make  long 
range  plans  for  her  occupaticai  in  the  same  way  her  husband  does  (Orthner  and 
Bowen,  1982).  Ifcwever,  if  traditic*ial  eructations  prevail  in  a  unit,  junior 
officers  can  do  little  to  reduce  the  pressures  on  their  wives  to  oonfonn. 
Officers  vAio  began  their  careers  v^en  *  "traditional"  values  and  non-working 
wives  were  the  nonn  may  be  unsympathetic,  or  even  hostile  to  the  new  values 
younger  couples  espouse  (Derr,  1979).  For  example,  one  older  ooranander 
oomnented  during  interviews: 

I  "I  don't  understand  these  young  wives.  They  are  ruining  these  guys 
careers.  If  they  would  fall  into  line  half  my  prcblans  would  be 
resolved.  They  just  need  to  mature  beyond  all  this  Women's  T.ib  crap" 
(Derr,  1979,  p.  13). 

Derr'  interviews  also  provide  an  example  of  what  can  hempen  if  a  wife  does 
not  conform  to  the  ejpectations  of  superiors.  A  young  Navy  lieutenant  reported 
that  his  wife  was  not  oonsidered  a  "team"  player  because  she  was  in  school  and 
oouldnt't  cope  with  all  the  things  the  oonmanding  officer's  wife  had  adced  her 
to  do.  As  a  result,  his  otherwise  perfect  perfonmance  evaluation  was  marred  by 
a  footnote  saying  he  that  he  had  promotion  potential  if  "he  and  his  wife  just 
learned  the  Navy  team  conceit"  (Derr,  1979;  p.  13). 

It  is  not  clear  to  vhat  extent  traditional  expectations  about  spouses 
prevail  in  the  military  today.  Many  senior  level  officers  have  undoubtedly 
modified  their  beliefs  about  the  role  of  a  military  spouse  to  reflect  more 
ocxrtenporary  values  and  life  style  preferences.  However,  aixecdotes  and  surveys 
from  the  late  1970'  and  early  1980 's  suggest  that  there  are  still  enouc^  of  the 
"old  school"  officers  in  the  ndlitary  hierarchy  to  m^e  the  demands  of  the 
traditional  spouse  role  a  significant  factcar  in  military  life. 
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Ccntorpcarary  spouse  role  expectations.  Interviavs  with  mid-level  Marine 
Corps  officer  wives  led  Bcwman  (1984)  to  conclude  that  "follcwing  the  'social 
niceties '  of  the  military  wife  ocxitinues  to  be  an  expectation  of  the  military 
establishment"  (p.  75).  Furthermore,  all  the  wcmen  interviewed  agreed  that  a 
wife  who  follow  military  protocol  can  help  her  husband's  careers.  Similarly, 
the  overvdielming  majority  of  a  sample  of  Naval  officer  wives  agreed  that  their 
b^avior  affected  their  husbands'  careers  (Thonas  and  Dixming,  1980). 
Consequently,  over  one  third  of  the  wives  in  this  sample  vho  were  "involved  in 
Navy  activities"  (almost  80%  of  the  total)  said  they  participated  in  these 
activities  only  to  support  their  husband's  careers. 

More  recently,  aluDst  60%  of  the  both  the  Army  officers  and  wives  surveyed 
in  Europe  agreed  that  "the  Army  seens  to  dictate  to  spouses  of  military  menibers 
what  they  should  and  should  not  do  (Ozkaptan  et  al.,  1986).  In  a  similar  vein, 
an  Air  Force  colonel's  wife  observed  as  recently  as  1984  that  there  were  still 
plenty  of  oonnanding  generals  around  who  were  telling  women,  'You  will  not 
work'  (La<^ocm,  June  1984,  p.  58). 

Wives'  reacticns  to  spouse  role  demands.  Data  indicate  that  a  significant 
minority  of  wcmen  are  dissatisfied  with  the  role  they  are  expected  to  play  in 
the  military.  In  the  late  1970 's  over  one  third  of  a  sample  of  junior  Army 
officers  said  their  wives  were  "dissatisfied"  (12%)  or  i" very  dissatisfied" 

(23%)  with  "military  social  life  and  pixxtocol"  (Lund,  1978).  Similarly,  in 
1985,  36%  of  women  married  to  Army  officers  said  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  demands  the  Army  placed  on  spouses  (Griff eth  et  al.,  1986). 

Correlational  analyses  confirm  that  reactions  to  the  demands  of  the  spouse 
role  are  impcxrtant;  they  are  related  to  both  quality  of  life  perceptions  and 
preferences  for  military  life.  In  their  analyses  of  data  from  the  1985  DoD 
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spcxise  survey,  Bcwen  and  Neenan  (1988)  reported  correlations  between  a  global, 
single  item  measure  of  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life,  and 
satisfaction  with  sixteen  specific  aspects  of  military  life.  The  strongest 
correlate  of  satisfaction  with  military  life  for  wives  withcxit  children  was 
satisfaction  with  the  denands  placjed  on  civilian  spouses  (r=.42).  For  wives 
with  children,  only  satisfacrtican  with  the  servicse's  attitude  toward  military 
families  (r=.60),  was  a  stronger  predicrtcar  of  global  satisfaction  than 
satisfaction  with  spouse  demands  (r=.53).  A  related  variehle,  satisfaction 
with  the  rights  of  civilian  spouses,  was  also  strongly  related  to  satisfaction 
with  military  life,  and  was  the  third  strcngest  cxsrrelate  overall. 

Mohr  et  al.  (1981)  addressed  spcxise  role  demands  from  a  different 
perspective.  Using  reports  from  junior  Naval  officers,  Mchr  et  al.  factor 
analyzed  twelve  itans  assessing  different  types  and  levels  of  a  wife's 
involvement  in  her  husband's  career.  Two  distinct  factors  emerged.  An 
"atoticnal  involvement"  factor  was  defined  itans  asking  about  the 
interpersonal  support  the  wife  gave  her  husband  (e.g.,  interest  in  his  work, 
pride  in  his  acocnplishments,  encouragement  when  things  went  wrong).  The 
second  factor  speared  to  capture  the  wife's  acceptance  of  the  traditicnal 
scoial  role  of  an  officer's  wife.  The  items  with  the  highest  loadings  cn  this 
"social  involvement"  factor  asked  the  extent  to  vhich  the  wife:  (a)  worked 
actively  with  other  Navy  spouses  on  Navy  related  projects,  (b)  was  active  in 
the  military  oonmunity/social  life,  (c)  helped  to  entertain  people  iirportant  to 
the  officer's  career,  and  (d)  projected  a  good  inage  as  a  Navy  officer's 
spouse.  The  wife's  level  of  scxial  (but  net  aroticnal)  involvement  was 
strongly  and  positively  related  to  her  willingness  to  stay  in  the  Navy  (based 
on  husband's  perceptions)  and  the  officer's  cwn  retention  intentions. 
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In  a  sindlar  vein,  Lund  (1978)  found  that  wives  of  officers  intending  to 
leave  the  Ant^  were  xrore  negative  about  almost  every  aspect  of  military  life 
(based  on  officer  reports).  However,  tiie  differences  between  ''staying”  and 
i" leaving"  officer  wives  were  particularly  striking  with  regard  to  feelings 
about  military  social  life  and  protocol.  Thirty-nine  percent  (39%)  of  the 
officers  intending  to  leave  the  Amy  said  their  wives  were  ."very  dissatisfied" 

with  military  social  life  and  protocol,  in  contrast  to  only  16%  of  the  officers 
intending  to  stay. 

Jans  (1988)  is  the  only  other  researcher  to  examine  the  cmisequences  of 
wives*  feelings  about  the  danands  placed  on  military  spouses.  Using  a 
conbinaticn  of  new  and  borrowed  itans  (from  Mohr  et  al.,  1981),  Jans 
constructed  a  ten  item  scale  he  ccxiceptualized  as  a  measure  of  the  wife's 
identification  with  her  husband's  career.  Several  of  the  scale  items,  hcwever 
could  also  be  interpreted  as  measures  of  the  wife's  willingness  to  accept  the 
traditicxial  spouse  role.  For  exanple,  one  item  asked  wives  if  they  resented 
having  to  ."make  a  special  effort  as  a  wife"  just  because  they  married  someone 
in  the  service  (Jans,  1988,  p.  350).  Other  items  asked  hew  much  their  "role  as 
3X1  officer's  wife"  conflicted  with  their  other  roles,  and  vhether  or  not  th^ 
attended  official  functions  only  out  of  concern  for  the  husband's  career. 

Most  of  the  rgnaining  items  in  Jan's  scale  were  similar  or  identical  to  the 
items  defining  the  "enotional  involvement"  factor  in  Mohr  et  al.  's  (1981) 
analyses .  Correlational  analyses  indicated  that  women  vbo  scored  high  c*i  Jans ' 
identificaticxi/involvCTnent  measure  were  more  satisfied  with  their  experiences 
and  family  life  in  the  military. 

Sunitiary.  In  suirmary,  the  attitudes  of  younger  officers  and  their  wives 
suggest  a  movement  away  from  the  more  traditional  notions  dxiut  the  role  of 
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vonen  in  the  family  and  her  husband's  career.  Younger  military  wives  appear 
more  reluctant  to  dutifully  follow  their  husbands,  aind  younger  husbands  cure 
more  reluctant  to  sacrifice  family  responsibilities  and  spouse  a^irations  for 
the  demands  of  a  military  career  (Orthner  and  Bowen,  1982).  As  junior 
officers  advance  throu^  the  ranks,  their  more  liberal  attitudes  may,  in  time, 
modify  expectaticans  concerning  the  appropriate  role  of  an  officer's  wife 
(Stoddard,  1978).  However,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  appears  that  the 
officers  with  the  most  contenporary  values  have  not  yet  reached  positions  vhere 
they  can  reduce  the  pressure  cn  spouses  to  be  traditional  military  wives. 

Social  changes  and  correlational  data  suggest  that  wives'  reacticns  to 
traditional  role  ejpectations  are  a  factor  in  their  evaluaticxis  of  military 
life.  When  traditicxial  obligations  are  not  perceived  to  be  legitimate  or 
personally  satisfying,  pressures  to  conform  are  likely  to  detract  from  the 
quality  of  life  wives  experience  and  anticipate  in  the  military.  On  the  other 
hand,  women  whose  values  and  preferences  are  oonpatible  with  traditional 
expectations  may  derive  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  their  ability  to 
successfully  meet  the  challenges  of  this  role. 

Two  variables  are  proposed  in  the  present  model  as  determinants  of  wives' 
reacticns  to  spcxise  role  demands:  career  orientation,  and  percapticns  of  the 
level  of  support  for  families  in  the  Amy.  In  the  following  section,  the 
concept  of  career  orientation  is  defined  eind  arguments  underlying  the  proposed 
links  between  career  orientation  and  the  intermediate  elanents  of  the  model  are 
presented. 
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Determinants  of  Reactions  to  the  Denanc3s  of  Military  Life 

Career  Orientation 

To  date,  few  researchers  have  focused  on  the  impact  a  military  wife's 
career  orientation  might  have  on  the  way  a  family  evaluates  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  staying  in  the  military.  Yet,  as  more  women  develop  Ccireer 
aspirations,  this  variable  may  be  an  increasingly  important  determinant  of  the 
attractiveness  of  military  life  to  junior  officer  families  of  the  1980 's  and 
1990 's.  For  example,  one  young  officer  ejplained  that  he  was  leaving  the 

military  because  "as  I  get  more  senior,  they  want  to  include  rty  wife  in  more 
activities,  and  she  doesn't  want  to  be  in  the  Navy.  She  has  her  own  career" 
(Derr,  1979,  p.  13). 

The  spouse  quality  of  life  model  proposes  that  a  military  wife's  career 
orientaticxi  (and  the  cluster  of  related  values  about  her  role  as  a  wife)  is  an 
important  determinant  of  her  reactions  to  (a)  the  social  obligatiois 
traditionally  conferred  cxi  an  officer's  wife,  and  (b)  the  frequent  relocations 
required  by  a  military  career. 

Construct  Definition 

Career  orientation  laroadly  refers  to  the  importance  individuals  attach  to 
work  in  their  lives.  In  this  research,  a  woman  is  viewed  as  having  a  strong 
career  orientation  if  she  (a)  is  oomnitted  to  working  (outside  the  home)  for 
most  of  her  adult  years,  (b)  derives  or  expects  to  derive  a  great  deal  of 
personal  gratification  from  her  work,  and  (c)  wants  to  develop  professionally 
and  advance  to  positions  of  progressively  greater  responsibility.  Measures 
civilian  researchers  have  used  to  tap  the  psychological  importance  of  work  are 
similcir,  but  none  include  all  three  of  the  elements  of  career  orientation 
proposed  here. 
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Greenhaus  (1971)  v^as  cxie  of  the  first,  to  sytematically  ejcamine  the 
psychological  itiportanoe  of  work.  He  developed  a  28  item  measure  of  a 
construct  he  called  "career  salience"  and  conducted  factor  analyses  to  explore 
the  dimensionality^  of  his  scale.  Three  distinct  dimensions  anerged:  general 
attitudes  toward  work,  degree  of  vocationally  relevant  planning  and  thought, 
and  the  itiportanoe  of  work/career  relative  to  other  spheres  of  life.  The 

dimension  taping  the  inportance  of  work  relative  to  other  inheres  of  life  is 
closest  to  the  career  orientation  construct  proposed  here. 

S^aran  (1982;  1986)  also  developed  a  measure  of  career  salience,  but  her 
operationalization  of  the  construct  included  measures  of  perscn/career  fit  as 
well  as  the  "pero^tion  of  one's  career  as  an  integral  and  satisfying  part  of 
one  s  life  .  In  fact  her  ei^t  itsn  scale  was  dominated  by  items  o^oemed 
with  tile  fit  between  an  individual '  s  career  and  his  or  her  personality  and 
educational  background,  intentions  to  change  careers,  and  opportunity  to  make  a 
contribution  to  society  through  one's  career. 

The  factor  Marshall  and  Wijting  (1982)  named  "career  centeredness"  is 
closest  to  the  ocnceptualization  of  career  orientation  in  this  research. 
Marshall  and  Wijting  conducted  a  factor  analytic  sti*^  designed  to  determine 
the  dimensionality  of  oomrcnly  used  measures  of  career  orientation.  Analyses 
of  scales  or  subscales  in  two  different  sanples  suggested  that  existing 
measures  t^  two  dimensions  of  career  orientation.  The  first  factor,  "career 
centeredness  was  defined  by  itsns  reflec^ting  plans  for  lifetime  enplcyment, 
intentions  to  devote  a  lot  of  time  to  work  relative  to  other  activities,  and 
reports  that  work  is  an  inportant  sourca  of  intrinsic  satisfaction  in  life.  A 
second  factor,  "career  ooiimitment",  also  reflected  plans  devote  time  to  work, 
but  career  oonmitted  individuals  did  not  necessarily  see  work  as  an  inportant 
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source  of  satisfaction  in  life.  Measures  of  general  work  attitudes  and 
vocational  knowledge  and  planning  (similar  to  two  of  the  dimensions  of  Ccireer 
salience  Greehhaus  identified)  did  not  load  strongly  cn  either  factor. 

The  career  orientation  measure  used  in  this  research  is  differs  fran  career 
centeredness  (Marshal  and  Wijting,  1982)  only  in  ithe  inclusion  of  itens 
assessing  developmental  career  goals.  One  of  the  defining  characteristics  of  a 
i "career"  (as  exposed  to  a  "job")  in  the  dual  career  literature  is  that  a  career 
involves  a  develcptnental  sequence  of  related  positions  leading  to  advancement 
within  a  particular  field  (Rapeport  and  Rapeport,  1978).  This  distinc±i.cxi  is 
likely  to  be  particularly  inportant  in  research  cn  military  wives.  The 
military  lifestyle  is  ejpected  to  be  more  frustrating  for  women  who  a^ire  to 
careers  (in  this  narrew  sense  of  the  term)  than  wanen  vho  prefer  to  work,  but 
are  not  necessarily  interested  clinbing  a  career  ladder.  The  inclusicn  of 
itens  tapping  develcpmental  g<Dals  in  the  career  orientation  measure  ensures 
that  women  who  truly  have  career  aspirations  can  be  distinguished  from  women 
vho  enjoy  work  but  are  not  as  interested  in  advancanent. 

In  the  oortmanly  used,  narrow  definition  of  the  term,  the  type  of 
oocupaticxi  (e.g.,  professional,  "vhite  oollar")  and  the  level  of  education  or 
training  required  for  the  work  (e.g.,  college,  specialized  training)  are  also 
used  to  distinguish  careers  from  jobs  (Ball,  1976;  Rapoport  and  Rapeport, 

1976).  It  is  assumed  here,  however,  that  women  with  a  variety  of  educational 
backgrounds  and  oocupaticanal  specialties  can  hold  the  values  associated  with  a 
strong  cureer  orientation.  Career  orientation  is  clearly  related  to  education 
and  oocupaticnal  status  (Griffeth  et  al,  1986,  1988;  Jans,  1988;  Suter,  1979), 
but  the  inportanoe  wanen  attach  to  work  is  not  expected  to  be  dependent  cn 
having  a  college  degree  or  a  job  that  fits  into  a  "professional"  category. 
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In  suimary,  a  wcitan  is  defined  as  having  a  strong  Ccireer  orientation  if  she 
prefers  paid  enploiyment,  sees  work  as  an  inportant  souroe  of  satisfaction  in 
life,  and  aspires  to  develop  and  advance  in  her  field  of  errployment.  This 
caiceptualization  of  career  orientaticxi  is  distinct  from  related  career 
orientation  neasures  primarily  in  its  emphasis  on  career  goals. 

Few  military  researchers  have  attempted  to  directly  measure  a  wife's  work 
or  career  values  (Griffeth  et  al.,  1988  and  Jans,  1988  are  exceptions). 

However,  studies  examining  the  relationship  between  spouse  erployment  and 
retention  preferences  provide  strong  indirect  support  for  the  hypothesis  that 
career  orientation  is  an  inportant  determinant  of  feelings  about  military  life. 
Spouse  Employnient  and  Retentica  Preferences 

Analyses  of  officar  surveys  consistently  show  that  vhen  the  wife  of  a 
junica:  officer  is  enployed,  the  officer  is  more  likely  to  intend  to  leave  the 
military  (Jans,  1988;  Mohr,  et  al.  1981;  Robinscai,  1986;  Sz<oc,  1982;  Strifler, 
1982;  Suter,  1979;  Valentine,  1985;  Wcx)d,  1982).  Fca:  exanple,  data  from  a 
recent  survey  of  12,000  Air  Force  officers  indicated  that  59%  of  the  officers 
planning  to  leave  the  military  had  working  spouses,  in  cxxitrast  to  only  41%  of 
the  officers  intending  to  stay  (Robinson,  1986).  In  the  only  two  studies 
examining  the  relationship  between  a  wife's  arplcyment  status  and  her  cwn 
feelings  about  staying  in  the  military  the  results  were  similar;  aiployed 
officer  wives  were  more  likely  to  want  their  husbands  to  leave  the  military 
than  ncnworking  wives  (Griffeth  et  al.,  1988;  Thomas  and  Duming,  1980). 

Occupational  status  and  retention  preferences.  Althoucpi  most  researchers 
sinply  focus  on  vhether  or  not  the  wife  is  working  when  they  address  spouse 
enployment  issues,  several  studies  suggest  that  the  wife's  ocoupaticual  status 
is  more  inportant  than  enployment  status  in  determining  retention  preferences. 
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Szoc's  (1982)  seoondary  analyses,  for  exaiiple,  suggested  that  effects 
attributed  to  enployment  status  were  largely  due  to  the  much  greater  tendency 
of  officers  with  professionally  employed  wives  to  intend  to  leave  the  military. 
Among  officers  with  working  wives,  fully  60%  of  those  vhose  wives  were  had 
professional  level  jobs  were  intending  to  leave  the  Navy,  in  ocntrast  to  only 
38%  of  the  officers  vhcee  wives  were  enployed  in  a  norprofessional  capacity. 
Differences  in  retention  intentions  as  a  funcAicn  of  enployment  status  were 
much  smaller  (58%  of  the  ."leavers"  had  working  wives  vs.  47%  of  the  ."stayers"). 
Results  from  the  follow-up  stu<^  indicated  that  spouse  ocxapaticnal  status  was 
related  to  acrtxial  retention  behavior  as  well  as  retention  intentions  (Szcx;  and 
Seboda,  1984).  Officers  whose  wives  held  professional  level  jobs  were  three 
times  as  likely  to  leave  the  Navy  at  the  end  of  their  obligated  tour  (27%)  as 
officers  officers  whose  wcarking  spouses  were  not  enployed  in  a  professional 
capacity  (8%). 

Szoc's  (1982;  Szcx;  and  Seboda,  1984)  results  suggest  that  wives  enployed 
in  lower  level  jobs  are  more  similar  to  nonwcarking  wives  than  they  are  to 
women  working  in  professional  or  career  type  jobs.  Other  studies  of  junica: 
Naval  officers  lend  additional  support  to  this  notion.  Suter  (1979)  examined 
differences  in  officer  retention  intentions  as  a  function  of  the  husband's 
categorization  of  his  wife's  work  as  being  a  "career"  or  a. "job".  Officers 
with  nonworking  spouses  and  officers  who  said  their  wives  had  jobs  were 
equally  likely  to  intend  to  mdoe  the  Na^y  a  career  (89%  and  87%, 
respectively).  However,  a  significantly  smaller  proportion  (76%)  of  the 
officers  vho  said  their  wives  had  ."careers"  were  planning  to  stay  in  the 
military.  Similarly,  in  a  sample  of  aviators,  65%  of  the  officers  whose 
spouses  had  a. "low"  occupational  status  jobs  intended  to  continue,  vhereas  cnly 
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43%  of  the  officsers  with  "high"  ocxnjpational  status  wives  inteiided  to  stay  in 
the  service  (Gil:h  et  al./  1987).  The  results  of  Mohr  et  al.'s  (1981) 
oorrelaticnal  analyses  are  also  consistent  with  the  results  reported  above; 
officers  married  to  housewives  and  clerical  workers  e;5>ressed  a  stronger 
oonmitment  to  their  husbands'  military  career  than  officers  married  to 
teachers,  fellow  officers  or  wcmen  they  claassified  as  "professicmls". 

Wood  (1982)  established  that  officer  career  intentions  were  related  not 
only  to  spouse  aiployment  status,  but  also  to  the  nunber  of  hours  a  wife 
worked.  Officers  whose  wives  worked  full-time  were  more  likely  than  officers 
vAiose  wives  worked  part-time  to  be  planning  on  leaving  the  military.  Data  from 
Anty  spouses  ocanfirm  that  women  in  hi^er  level  jobs  are  more  likely  to  work 
full-time  than  women  in  clerical  and  service  jobs  (Griffeth,  1988). 

In  suitmary,  research  on  spouse  enployment  suggests  both  officers'  and 
wives'  retenticai  preferences  are  related  to  the  wife's  cxotpational  status. 

In  mary  studies,  spouse  enployment  issues  are  peripheral  to  the  c^entral 
research  objectives  and  hence  the  results  are  not  discussed  (e.g. ,  Gibb  et  al., 
1987;  Griffeth,  1988;  Bobinson,  1986).  However,  authors  vho  do  interpret  these 
effects  tend  to  argue  that  working  wcmen  prefer  civilian  life  bec:ause  frequent 
relcxaticxis  make  it  difficult  for  military  wives  to  maintain  cxantinuous 
eiployment  (Henderson,  1982;  Jans,  1988;  Suter,  1979;  Szcx:,  1982) .  This 
argument  assumes  that  working  women  prefer  to  work,  and  have  career  goals  that 
recjuire  enployment  continuity.  In  other  words,  the  negative  reactions  of 
working  wcmen  to  military  life  are  assumed  to  be  a  function  of  vhat  is  defined 
here  as  career  orientation.  Ihe  correlations  between  education,  job  level  and 
the  values  that  determine  career  orientation  also  suggest  that  career 
orientation  is  the  inportant  under lydLng  variable. 
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Advantages  of  a  direct  measure  of  career  orientaticn 

Although  researchers  have  obtained  consistent,  interpretable  results  using 
measures  of  oocupatioial  status,  there  are  sound  thecaretical  and  practical 
reasons  fcr  measuring  career  orientaticn  directly  in  military  spouse  reseach. 
Measuring  career  orientation  rather  than  enployment  or  occtpaticnal  status 
will  allow  a  direch  test  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  relationship  between 
cocupaticmal  status  and  retenticxi  is  a  funchion  of  career  goals  that  are 
inccirpatible  with  military  life.  A  direct  measure  of  career  orientation  also 
allows  researchers  to  conceptualize  separate  ceusal  paths  for  the  effects  of 
work  values  and  spouse  income  cn  retention  intentions.  In  the  retention  model 
described  in  the  first  secticxi  of  this  prcposal,  financial  cxxisicSeraticans  were 
hypothesized  to  influence  retention  intentions  directly  by  constraining 
choices.  In  ocsntrast,  career  orientaticn  is  hypothesized  to  affect  retention 
preferences  indirectly  thrcxigh  effects  on  the  wife's  anticipated  equality  of 
life  in  the  military. 

An  inportant  practice!  reasen  for  assessing  career  carientaticn  rather  than 
enplcyment  status  is  that  there  are  likely  to  be  mary  officer  wives  vho  have 
cereer  aspiraticxis,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  are  not  currently  enployed. 
Unertplcyment  among  military  wives  is  quite  high;  12%  of  the  officer  wives  in 
the  1987  Arny  qjouse  survey  said  th^^  were  currently  unenployed,  and  many  of 
these  women  are  likely  to  be  career  oriented.  In  addition,  9%  of  the  junior 
officer  wives  vho  were  not  enplcyed  and  not  looking  fear  jobs  said  the  reascxi 
they  were  not  seeking  work  was  that  they  were  still  in  school  car  training.  The 
most  inportant  fachor  in  the  labor  fcaroe  participaticxi  of  military  wives, 
however,  is  the  presence  of  small  children.  The  women  married  to  junior 
officers  are  typically  in  their  twenties  (Griff eth  et  al.,  1986),  an  age  when 
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many  women  are  just  starting  families.  In  the  1987  survey  of  Army  spouses 
(Griff eth  et  al.,  1988),  over  half  (61%)  of  the  women  not  in  the  labor  market 
said  that  childcare  problems  or  family  responsibilities  (rather  than  “not 
interested  in  paid  enployment" )  were  the  primary  reasons.  Moreover,  almost  a 
third  of  the  officer  wives  vho  were  staying  home  with  small  children  said  they 
would  prefer  to  be  enployed  (Griff eth  et  al.,  1988).  The  effects  of  spouse 
career  goals  and  enployment  problems  on  feelings  about  military  life  can  be 
seriously  underestimated  if  only  women  \ho  are  presently  working  are  assumed  to 
value  enployment  opportunities. 

In  summary,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  a  wife's  cxxapational  status  has 
an  impact  on  family  preferenc:es  for  a  military  career.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  evidence  that  a  number  of  women  would  prefer  to  be  working  are  not  in  the 
labor  force  because  of  the  family  responsibilities,  schooling  or  their 
inability  to  find  suitable  jobs.  A  direct,  measure  of  career  orientation  will 
allow  the  effects  of  current  and  anticipated  conflicts  between  career  goals  and 
military  lifestyle  demands  to  be  examined. 

The  rationale  for  the  proposed  link  in  the  present  model  between  career 
csrientaticxi  and  reactions  to  relocaticxi  requirements  and  spouse  role  demands 
is  presented  below. 

Impact  of  Relocatiort  Requirements  cxi  Military  Wives'  Careers 

The  impact  of  PCS  moves  on  the  spouse's  career  is  consistently  cited  in 
interviews  as  an  important  reason  officers  with  wcarking  wives  are  thinking 
about  or  intending  to  leave  the  military  (Derr,  1979;  Gibb  et  al.,  1987;  Jans, 
1988;  Wood,  1982) .  Survey  results  confirm  that  relocations  are  espec:ially 
problematic  vhen  wives  want  to  wcark.  One  third  of  the  officers  in  dual  career 
families  in  Suter's  (1979)  stu<^  indicated  that  they  and  their  spouses 
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e:5)erienoed  "serious  ocxiflict"  as  a  result  of  their  oonbined  careers/ jobs,  and 
relocation  was  identified  as  the  nuniber  cxie  problem*  Henderscxi  (1981)  obtained 
very  similar  results;  36%  of  his  subgroup  of  dual  career  officers  reported 
serious  career  cxxiflicts  and  relocation  requirements  were  again  reported  to  be 
the  major  problem.  Mohr  et  al.,  (1981)  found  that  fully  half  of  the  junior 
officers  in  their  sanple  reported  that  PCS  moves  had  a  i "considerable"  or 
"extreme"  inpact  on  their  wives'  erployment,  and  the  inpact  was  strcxigest  for 
women  in  non-clerical  jobs.  Moreover,  in  one  of  the  few  nultivariate 
analyses,  the  extent  to  vdrLch  spouse  earployment  was  a  problem  in  the  last  PCS 
was  the  strongest  (after  rank)  ccxitributor  to  officer  career  intentions 
(Strifler,  1982).  Relevant  data  from  spouses  themselves  is  limited  to  results 
indicating  that  ^proximately  30%  of  the  wcnrking  wives  of  Amy  officers  find 
that  their  husbeind's  jobs  interfere  "a  great  deal"  or  "oonpletely"  with  their 
own  (Griffeth  et  al.,  1986).  The  percentage  reporting  interfereioe  also 
increased  as  a  function  of  the  wife's  educational  level  . 

The  difficulties  relcxaticn  requirotents  xxjse  for  working  and  career 
oriented  women  are  related  to  both  the  frequency  of  moves  and  the  geographic 
location  of  most  Amy  posts.  In  1985,  over  half  of  the  women  vho  had  been 
married  to  Amy  officers  for  two  to  four  years  had  moved  at  least  twice  since 
they  had  been  married,  and  28%  had  moved  three  or  more  times  (Griffeth,  et  al., 
1986).  This  obviously  makes  it  very  difficult  for  a  young  military  wife  to 
acquire  the  tenure  or  e:perienoe  needed  for  advancement  (Jans,  1988;  Segal, 
1986;  Suter,  1979;  Vemez  and  Zellroan,  1987).  By  the  time  a  wife  settles  her 
family  into  a  new  location  and  finds  a  job,  she  may  be  have  only  a  year  or  two 
to  work  before  she  has  to  leave  her  job  to  orchestrate  another  cross  country  or 
overseas  move. 
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The  women  vto  find  jobs  at  all  may  be  the  lucky  ones,  hcwever.  Amy  posts 
within  the  United  States  eure  typically  located  in  rural  areas  with  a  limited 
nunber  and  variety  of  enployment  options.  In  addition,  at  aiy  one  time  about  a 
quarter  of  the  married  officers  in  the  Amy  are  stationed  overseas,  vdiere 
status  of  forces  agreements  even  limit  enployment  opportunities  within  the 
military.  Discrimination  can  further  reduce  arployment  proi^cts  for  military 
wives.  Because  moves  are  so  frequent  in  the  military,  sane  enployers  are 
reluctant  to  hire  military  wives  for  developmental  or  responsible  positions 

(Jans,  1988;  Suter,  1979).  Given  these  oaistraints  it  is  not  surprising  that 
almost  a  third  of  all  Amy  officer  wives  rate  the  enployment  opportunities  for 
military  spouses  in  their  present  location  as  being  "poor"  or  "very  poor" 

(Griff eth  et  al.,  1986).  The  limited  opportunities  can  make  the  job  search 
very  frustrating.  Over  one  fourth  of  the  officer  wives  vho  were  actively 
seeking  paid  Qiployment  in  1985  had  been  looking  for  more  than  six  months. 

Other  junior  officer  wives  (12%  of  those  who  were  not  working  or  looking  for 
work)  indicate  that  they  have  sinply  given  up  because  there  are  no  suitable 
jobs  available  (Griff eth  et  al.,  1988). 

In  sunmary,  relocation  requiranents  have  a  strong,  negative  inpact  on  the 
career  opportunities  available  to  military  wives.  PCS  moves  in  the  TUniy  sure 
frequent,  making  it  difficult  to  acquire  the  tenure  and  ejperience  needed  for 
professional  advancement.  In  additicxi,  PCS  moves  often  take  families  to 
locations  vhere  job  opportunities,  especially  for  college  educated  wcmari,  cura 
limited.  Because  of  the  Obstacles  relocation  requirements  pose  for  career 
oriented  women,  career  orientation  is  expected  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of 
a  wife's  willingness  to  accept  the  relocaticxi  demands  of  an  Amy  career. 
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Career  Orientation  and  Spouse  Role  Danands 


A  wife's  career  orientation  is  also  e^qjected  to  be  a  significant 
deterndnant  of  her  reactions  to  the  denands  of  the  traditional  role  of  an  Anry 
officer's  wife.  Research  to  date  provides  only  indirect  su^rt  for  this 
proposition,  priirarily  throu^  evidence  that  reactions  to  spouse  role  denands 
are  related  to  variables  highly  correlated  with  career  orientation. 

In  a  survey  of  Naval  officer  wives,  Thotas  and  Durrdng  (1980)  found  that 
women  with  more  education  were  less  likely  to  (a)  enjc^  their  social 
obligations,  (b)  say  that  their  role  as  an  officer's  wife  ocaitributed  to 
feelings  of  pride  and  self-worth,  and  (c)  believe  that  officers'  wives  should 
be  ejpected  to  participate  in  Navy  events  and  activities.  Other  studies  have 
indicated  that  a  wife's  social  involvanent  in  her  husband's  career  is  related 
to  her  enployment  status  and  the  the  traditionality  of  the  sex-role  values  she 
espoused  (Jans,  1988;  Mohr  et  al.,  1981).  Because  working  women,  college 
graduates  and  women  with  more  liberal  sex-role  attitudes  are  more  likely  to 
have  career  a^iraticxis  (Jans,  1988;  Orthner,  1980;  Orthner  and  Bowen,  1982; 
Ozk^tan,  Sanders  and  Holz,  1986;  Thomas  and  Burning,  1980),  these  studies 
provide  indirect  enpirical  support  for  tiie  proposition  that  career  oriented 
women  will  be  less  tolerant  of  the  demands  of  the  traditional  spouse  role. 

Career  oriented  women  are  expected  to  react  more  negatively  to  the  demands 
of  the  spouse  role  because  of  both  value  conflicts  and  time  conflicts.  On  an 
ideological  level,  the  more  feminist  values  of  career  oriented  women  are 
antithetical  with  the  notion  that  an  officer's  wife  should  serve  and  support 
the  military  without  benefit  of  remuneration  or  formal  recognition. 

Career  oriented  women  have  also  chosen  a  different  outlet  for  the  time  and 
energy  they  mic^t  otherwise  have  available  to  devote  to  military  activities. 
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Wdten  with  a  strong  career  orientation  are  likely  to  be  working,  looking  for 
work,  or  preparing  for  a  career  in  school.  As  a  result  they  are  less  likely  to 
have  the  time  or  inclination  to  participate  in  wives '  clubs,  volunteer 
activities  and  the  numerous  social  functicxis  integral  to  military  life.  In 
suimary,  career  oriented  wotien  are  ejqpected  to  react  more  negatively  to 
traditional  spouse  role  demands  because  of  both  value  conflicts  and  time 
ccxistraints . 


Ainy  Support  for  Families 

The  perceived  level  of  support  for  families  in  the  Amy  is  the  second 
variable  hypothesized  to  influence  reactions  to  the  demands  of  military  life. 
Perceptions  of  support  for  families  at  both  the  organizaticxial  level  and  the 
imit  or  workplace  level  will  be  obtained  in  the  survey.  At  the  organizaticxial 
level,  support  itans  will  focus  on  the  Amy's  willingness  to  acocmodate  the 
needs  of  families,  the  level  of  concern  hicpi  level  leaders  shew  for  family 
menibers,  and  the  sipportiveness  of  the  military  oomnunily  in  general.  At  the 
unit  or  worlplace  level,  items  will  focus  an  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the 
officer's  inmediate  supervisor  with  respect  to  the  family  obligations  and 
ocxicems  of  subordinates.  For  exaitple,  some  itans  address  the  latitude  the 
supervisor  gives  subordinates  to  acocmodate  family  needs  that  arise  during 
work  hours.  Other  items  focus  on  the  supervisor's  level  of  personal  support 
and  understanding.  These  items  are  very  similar  to,  and  in  some  cases 
identical  to  measures  of  "supervisory  support"  used  in  previous  research 
(specifically,  Farkas  and  Duming,  1982,  and  Szoc,  1982). 

It  is  hypothesized  in  the  model  that  a  wife's  perceptions  of  family  support 
in  the  Amy  will  influence  her  reacticais  to  both  the  danands  of  the  spouse  role 
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and  the  tine/sqjaraticn  demands  of  a  militeiry  career.  Equity  theory  (Adams, 
1965)  provides  the  ocxiceptual  framework  for  the  lypothesized  effects. 

Equity  Theory 

Equity  theory  (Adams,  1965)  proposes  that  individuals  evaluate 
relationships  ty  conparing  their  own  input/outocme  ratios  against  the 
iiput/outcome  ratios  of  relevant  others.  A  relationship  will  be  perceived  as 
inequitable  if  c^'s  own  irput/outcome  ratio  is  unfavorable  relative  to  a 
coitparison  person's.  Equity  theory  further  proposes  that  it  is  inherently 
distressing  to  be  in  an  inequitable  relationship,  hence  individuals  are 
notivated  to  eliminate  the  inequity  ty  altering  their  own  inputs  or 
terminating  the  relationship. 

For  junior  officer  couples,  general  perceptions  of  input/outoome  ratios  in 
civilian  organizations  are  likely  to  provide  the  basis  for  equity  ocnparisons . 
Because  the  Amy  generally  asks  nore  of  soldiers  and  their  families  than 
civilian  erployers,  equity  theory  predicts  that  the  relaticxiship  will  be 
experienced  as  inequitable  unless  the  outcomes  for  families  are  also  greater 
than  in  civilian  life.  When  the  greater  sacrifices  of  military  life  are  not 
balanced  by  greater  rewards,  wives  are  likely  to  be  notivated  to  either 
terminate  the  relationship  or  reduce  their  own  inputs.  In  terms  of  the  quality 
of  life  model,  vhen  the  family's  relationship  with  the  Amy  is  perceived  to  be 
inequitable,  wives  cure  expected  to  be  less  willing  to  ocaxEorm  to  traditional 
role  expectations  and  less  tolerant  of  the  time  demands  of  a  military  career. 

Effects  of  family  support  on  equity  perceptions.  Amy  support  for  families 
is  expected  to  produce  more  positive  reacticais  to  military  demands  by  creating 
more  favorable  input/outoane  ratios.  Svpportive  policies,  prxograms  and 
practices  can  both  reduce  the  inputs  or  sacrifices  required  of  family  members. 
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and  increase  the  positive  outootnes  families  e^^jerience  as  a  result  of  their 
affiliation  with  the  military.  For  example,  a  supervisor  vho  respects  the 
family  cbligatiais  of  his  subordinates  is  not  likely  to  recpiire  "overtime"  or 
wedcend  work  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Similarly,  an  understanding 
supervisor  can  establish  flexible  norms  for  the  social  participation  of  wives 
and  ke^  the  number  of  truly  obligatory  social  functions  to  a  ininiinum.  At  the 
organizational  level,  effective  services  and  programs  for  families  can  reduce 
the  negative  impact  of  seme  of  the  requirements  of  military  life  (e.g. , 
employment  assistance  programs,  sponsors  for  overseas  tours),  and  flexible, 
family  oriented  policies  can  make  it  eeisier  for  families  to  acoorodate  the 
requirements  of  the  officer's  career. 

Family  support  can  also  increase  both  the  tangible  and  the  intangible 
rewards  military  families  experience.  Support  and  ceneem  at  the 
organizational  level  can  result  in  the  allocaticxi  of  funds  to  family  oriented 
programs  and  services  (e.g.,  recreaticn  centers,  counseling  services, 
childcare).  At  the  same  time,  evidence  that  families  are  valued  can  increase 
the  pi^chologioal  rewards  of  military  service.  Organizaticxial  and  supervisory 
support  can  rni^e  family  members '  feel  that  they  are  respected  and  appreciated, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  part  of  a  ochesive,  caring  oemmunity.  Whoi  wives 
believe  that  the  Army  really  does  "take  care  of  its  own",  they  are  expected  to 
be  more  willing  to  accomodate  the  inevitable  demands  and  hardships  of  military 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  vhen  spouses  feel  that  Army  leaders  are  uncaring  and 
inflexible  vhen  in  cemtes  to  family  needs,  the  danands  the  Ainry  places  on 
families  are  likely  to  be  percieved  as  excessive  and  unfair. 
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Superviscary  Support,  and  Reactions  to  Military  Life 

Supervisicxi  and  retention  intentions.  A  nunber  of  studies  indicate  that 
the  treatment  officers  receive  frcm  their  supervisors  is  iirpoirtant  in  retention 
decisions.  Szoc  (1982),  for  exanple,  found  that  officers  intending  to  leave 
the  Navy  were  three  as  likely  as  staying  officers  to  be  dissatisfied  with 

"treatment  by  supervisors"  (41%  vs.  12%).  Satisfaction  with  treatment  by 
superiors  was  also  the  second  straigest  correlate  of  career  intentions  (after 
spouse  support  for  a  military  career)  in  two  mixed  officer  and  enlisted  sanples 

of  married  Air  Force  perscxinel  (Orthner  1980,  Orthner  and  Boven,  1982). 
Similarly,  Sterling  and  Allen  (1983)  found  that  a  meaisure  of  supervisory 
support  (respect,  recognition)  was  the  strongest  predictca:  of  Amy  officer 
career  intentions  after  "pride  in  the  Amy". 

In  the  present  research,  a  specific  dimension  of  supervisory  support  is 
singled  out  for  attention.  Supervisory  suppcxrt  and  flexibility  with  respect,  to 
the  family  matters  is  the  job  related  fao±or  hypothesized  to  be  most  cxitical 
to  wives'  reactions  to  military  life.  To  date,  this  aspect,  of  supervisicn  has 
not  been  examined  in  relation  to  spouse  attitudes.  However,  both  Szcn  (1982) 
and  Farkas  and  Duming  (1982)  used  a  measure  of  superviscary  support  for  family 
cxnonms  in  their  multivariate  analyses  of  the  determinants  of  offionr 
retention  intenticxis. 

Support  for  families  and  work/family  conflict.  Szoc  (1982)  constructed  a 
"social  support"  measure  (alp)ha=.93)  from  ten  items  assessing  the  sympathy, 
help  and  "leeway"  provioSed  by  supervisors  and  cxworkers  vhen  subordinates  had 
family  problems.  This  variable  was  incluoSed  in  22  variable  path  model  of  the 
determinants  of  the  career  intentions  of  (officer  and  enlisted)  Navy  personnel. 
The  four  variables  with  the  largest  direct,  effects  on  career  intentions  were: 
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spouse  preference  for  staying,  faniily/Navy  satisfaction  (largely  a  work/family 
conflict  measure),  job/oareer  satisfacticn,  and  years  of  service  (Szoc,  1982). 

The  social  support  measiare  was  cne  of  three  variedjles  e:diibiting  large, 
significant  indirect  effects  on  officer  career  intentions.  The  results 
suggested  that  \dien  supervisors  are  flexible  cind  understanding  with  regard  to 
family  matters,  officers  are  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs,  ej^rienoe  less 
work/family  ocaiflict  and  perceive  their  wives  to  be  nore  involved  in  and 
supportive  of  their  career  in  the  military.  In  other  words,  supportive 
supervisors  appear  to  reduce  the  disrupstive  effects  of  job  danands  cn  family 
life,  and  encourage  wives  to  play  a  more  active,  sv^jportive  role  in  their 
husbaand's  careers. 

Farkas  and  Duming  (1982)  used  a  seven  item  measure  of  "supervisory 
support"  identical  to  Szoc's  (1982)  "social  support"  measure  except  for  the 
exclusion  of  three  itans  referring  sp)ecifically  to  oo-^workers.  This  measure 
was  one  of  several  regressed  on  career  intenticsns  in  a  mixed  male  and  female, 
officer  and  enlisted  saitple.  Results  indicated  that  family  pressure  to  leave 
the  Navy  explained  as  much  variance  in  retention  intentions  as  the  global 
measure  of  the  service  maibers'  satisfacticn  with  Navy  life  (Farkas  and 
Duming,  1982).  The  strongest  predictor  of  family  pressure  to  leave  the  Navy 
Wcis  a  measure  of  Navy  interference  with  family  life  (r=.54),  and  sup)ervisory 
support  for  family  needs  (i.e.,  leeway,  flexibility,  understanding  with  respect 
to  family  ocxioems)  emerged  eis  cne  of  the  strongest  predictors  of  the 
work/family  conflic±.  The  effects  of  supervisory  support  on  work/family 
conflict  were  as  strong  as  the  effects  of  "nunber  of  serious  family  problems  in 
the  military",  and  stronger  than  the  effects  of  total  time  deployed,  weekly 
hours  with  spxxise,  and  hours  in  the  Navy  work  week. 
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The  results  of  both  these  studies  suggest  that  supervisors  have  the  power 
to  ameliorate  or  exacerbate  work/family  conflicts  throu^  their  treatment  of 
their  subordinates.  It  appears  that  when  supervisors  respect  family  ccaicems 
and  allow  subordinates  the  flexibility  they  need  to  meet  important  family 
obligations,  the  disrr^jtive  effects  of  time  demands  on  family  life  can  be 
reduced. 

Althou^  enpirical  data  on  the  effects  of  supervision  are  limited  to 
officers,  it  is  expected  that  the  family  support  exhibited  by  supervisors  will 
have  similar  effects  on  spouses.  When  supervisors  are  understanding  and 
flexible,  some  wark/family  conflicts  can  be  avoided  or  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
family.  This  reduces  the  inconvenience  and  hardships  officer  career 
requirements  can  cause  families.  At  the  same  time,  vhen  wives  believe  that 
supervisors  really  try  to  minimize  family  life  disruptions,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  tolerant  of  the  conflicts  that  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
Amy. 

Understanding  superiors  are  also  expected  to  have  a  positive  effect  on 
perceptions  of  and  reactions  to  the  social  denands  placed  on  officers'  wives. 

A  supericsr  officer  vho  respects  the  lifestyle  and  family  role  preferences  of 
his  subordinates  can  significantly  reduce  the  social  pressures  on  wives  in  the 
uinit.  When  wives  feel  that  they  can  define  their  own  roles  in  the  military 
without  adversely  affecting  their  husbands'  careers  they  are  less  likely  to 
perceive  spouse  role  demands  as  a  problem. 

Organizational  Support  and  Reactions  to  Military  Life 

Sterling  and  All^  (1983)  found  that  general  satisfaction  with  a  varie-ty  of 
Amy  programs  and  benefits  (e.g.,  arts  and  crafts  facilities,  substance  abuse 
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programs,  cihild  care  services,  housing,  medical  care,  retirement  benefits)  did 
not  contribute  directly  to  officers  retenticxi  intentions.  Hcwever  multivariate 
analyses  indicate  that  perceptions  of  organizaticnal  support  can  influence 
<-qr<^r  intentions  indirectly  throu^  their  effects  on  intermediate  reacticms  to 
military  life.  In  Szoc's  (1982)  model,  satisfaction  with  Navy  family  services 
influenced  faraily/Nayy  satisfaction,  vMch  in  turn  was  a  predictor  of  retenticai 
intentions.  In  addition,  officers  who  said  that  Navy  sponsors  and  orientation 
programs  had  facilitated  the  adjustment  of  their  spouses  also  indicated  that 

their  spouses  were  more  supportive  of  a  military  career  (Mciir,  et  al.,  1981). 

Orthner  and  Pittman  (1986)  found  that  a  multidimensional  measure  of 
perceived  organizational  support  for  families  had  both  direct  and  indirect 
effects  CXI  the  ccminitment  of  Air  Force  officers.  Officers  v^io  perceived 
greater  organizaticxial  support  for  families  were  nore  likely  to  say  that  their 
families  were  in  favor  of  staying  in  the  military,  and  family  seaport  for  a 
military  career  was  directly  related  to  caDimiitment  to  the  Air  Force. 

Bowen  (1988)  examined  how  percepticxis  of  the  enviresnment  for  families  in 
the  military  influenced  Army  officer's  overall  satisfaction  with  military 
life.  His  sample  consisted  of  the  almost  5000  Army  officers  vho  responded  to 
the  1985  DoD  Survey.  The  family  environment  item  a^ed  officers  hew  satisfied 
they  were  with  ."the  environment  for  families  in  the  military  cxxisidering 
current  policies".  In  the  analyses,  overall  satisfacticxi  with  military  life 
was  regressed  on  the  family  environment  variable  and  sixteen  other  specific 
satisfactiaci  items.  Satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  did  not 
ocxitribute  to  satisfaction  with  military  life  far  married  officers  vho  did  not 
have  children.  Satisfaction  with  current  job,  opportunity  to  serve  one's 
country,  pay  and  allowances  and  personal  freedom  were  the  important  predictors 
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for  childless  married  officers.  In  the  subgroup  of  officers  with  children, 
however,  satisfaction  with  the  environment  for  families  had  the  third  largest 
independent  effect  on  satisfaction  with  military  life.  The  effect  was  weaker 
than  the  effects  of  satisfaction  with  personal  freedom  and  assignment 
stability,  but  stronger  than  the  significant  effects  of  four  other  job  related 
variables  aci  satisfaction  with  military  life. 

The  inportanoe  of  satisfaction  with  personal  freedom  in  these  analyses  is 
noteworthy.  In  interpreting  the  contribution  of  personal  freedom,  Bcwen  (1988) 
suggested  that  family  relatgjj  policies  and  practices  vhich  are  via^ed  as 
restricting  or  interfering  with  personal  freedom  and  family  autonony  nay 
actually  lower  satisfaction  with  military  life  (1988,  p.  19).  The  strong 
effects  of  personal  freedom  also  support  the  oontention  that  stpervisors  vho 
allow  their  subordinates  a  measure  of  flexibility  in  the  worlqjlaoe  promote 
satisfaction  with  military  life. 

Support  for  families  and  spouse  attitudes.  Bowen  and  Neenan  (1988) 
examined  family  support  and  satisfaction  with  military  life  using  data  from  the 
3450  wives  of  Amy  officers  surveyed  in  the  1985  DcD  Spouse  Surv^.  The 
independent  variable  of  interest  in  this  study  was  the  wife's  satisfaction 
with  the  service's  attitude  toward  families  and  family  problems.  The  purpose 
of  the  analyses  was  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  satisfaction  with  the  service's 
attitude  toward  families  would  account  for  variance  in  satisfaction  with 
military  life  even  vhen  effects  due  to  satisfaction  with  fifteen  other  aspects 
of  military  life  were  partialled  out.  The  hypothesis  was  supported,  and  the 
effects  were  particularly  strong  among  officer  wives  with  children. 

Results  from  the  1987  Survey  of  Army  Families  are  probably  most  relevant  to 
the  propositions  of  the  present  model  (Griff eth  et  al.,  1988).  For  officer 
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wives,  satisfac±.icxi  with  "the  Anry  as  a  way  of  life"  was  strongly  related  to 
two  variables;  percepticms  that  Amy  datands  on  fanalies  are  a  prcblem,  and  the 
level  of  support  the  Amy  denonstrated  for  families.  In  addition,  satisfaction 
with  the  Amy  was  noderately  related  to  problems  achieving  personal  goals,  and 
satisfaction  with  the  level  of  support  for  officers  in  the  husband's  unit. 
Consistent  with  the  prcpositicxis  of  the  present  model,  these  results  confirm 
the  inportanco  of  organizational  and  unit  level  support  and  indicate  that  wives 
are  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  military  vhen  they  can  achieve  their 
cwn  personal  goals. 

Sunmary.  Wbod  (1982)  argued  that  the  inflexibility  of  military  work 
requires  families  to  mdce  all  the  adjustments;  marbers  have  few  cpticxis  other 
than  getting  out  if  wcark  requiranents  cause  problons  for  their  families.  This 
is  true  to  a  degree.  There  are  many  training  and  cperaticoal  assignments  in 
the  military  that  are,  ty  nature,  inflexible  in  terms  of  location,  hours  or 
schedule.  Studies  cited  above,  however,  suggest  that  in  many  cases, 
supervisors  have  a  great  deal  of  control  over  denands  that  careate  work/family 
conflicts  for  soldiers.  In  p>eaoetime  at  least,  a  supervisor  vho  respec^-s  the 
time  and  family  obligations  of  his  subordinates  can  often  limit  "overtime"  and 
weekend  work,  allow  subordinates  to  adjust  their  schedules  or  take  time  off  to 
meet  family  needs,  and  afford  officers  a  measure  of  cxxitrol  over  assignments 
that  would  take  them  away  fron  their  families.  In  other  words,  a  supportive 
si5)ervisar  can  reduce  the  family  conflicts  and  disrtpticxis  asscxaated  with  the 
time  demands  of  a  military  career. 

Research  on  organizational  support  suggests  that  peroeptiois  of  suppctt  for 
families  at  the  organizaticxial  level  can  also  have  positive  effects  on  the 
attitudes  of  family  menbers.  Satisfaction  with  programs  and  services  is 
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associated  with  positive  feelings  about  the  military.  This  relationship  may  be 
due  to  the  abilily  of  effective  programs  to  directly  reduce  hardships  and/or 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  the  military,  or  it  may  be  a  result  of  the  the 
message  the  existence  of  these  programs  sends  to  family  menters.  Family 
oriented  programs  and  policies  let  family  members  knew  that  they  are  considered 
special  in  the  military  and  their  needs  are  important. 

Supportive  supervisors  also  contribute  to  the  intangible  rewards  of  being 
associated  with  the  military.  Their  attitudes  and  behavior  can  create  a 
climate  that  lets  people  know  that  they  are  respected,  family  needs  are  given  a 
high  priority,  and  members  of  the  unit  stick  together  and  lock  out  for  each 
other.  The  intangible  benefits  of  being  part  of  a  cohesive,  caring  oonnunity 
can  restore  feelings  of  equity  in  the  relation^p  -  feelings  that  the  Amy 

nore  of  its  families  than  most  organizations,  but  also  gives  much  more 
in  return. 

In  sutimary,  vhen  wives  perceive  that  Anry  leaders  respect  and  support 
military  families  they  are  expected  to  react  more  positively  to  the  spouse  role 
and  tine  demands  of  a  military  career.  Equity  theory  provides  the  theoretical 
rationale  for  this  proposition.  A  supportive  environment  is  e:p»ected  to 
contribute  to  increase  the  favorability  of  irput/outceme  oonparisons  with 
civilian  life,  and  hence  reduce  perceptions  of  ineq[ui1y  that  might  otherwise 
result  frem  the  demanding  nature  of  military  life. 

Amy  support  for  families  is  expected  to  create  more  positive  input/outocme 
ratios  both  by  generating  more  positive  outcomes  for  families  (e.g.,  respect, 
social/enotional  support)  and  limiting  the  number  of  sacrifices  family  members 
have  to  nake  (e.g.,  giving  up  important  family  time,  sacrificing  a  ceireer  or 
outside  interests  because  of  spouse  role  demands).  VJhen  the  family  related 
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reduced,  or  balanced  by  positive  family  outcomes,  wives  are  expected  to  be  more 
willing  to  accaiodate  the  requirements  of  military  life. 

Suintary  and  Theoretical  Iirplications  of  the  Quality  of  Life  Model 

Research  cn  military  wives'  has  docnjmented  that  a  nunber  of  variables 
(generally  measures  of  satisfaction  with  specific  aspects  of  military  life)  are 
related  a  wife's  overall  level  of  satisfacticn  with  military  life.  The 
interest  in  military  wives  is  fairly  recent,  however,  and  as  yet,  few  studies 
have  looked  beyond  general  satisfac±icxi  measures  car  developed  and  tested  more 
interesting  ejqjlanatcary  hypotheses.  Fortunately,  at  the  same  time  the  Army  is 
recognizing  the  inportance  of  spouse  attitudes,  there  is  a  growing  bcx^  of 
research  within  the  officer  retention  literature  that  addresses  family 
concerns  and  spouse  attitudes  and  perceptions.  In  conibinaticn,  results  from 
the  officer  and  spouse  research  of  the  past  decade  suggest  a  nuitber  of  avenues 
for  fruitful  exploration. 

It  is  clear  that  the  demands  of  military  life  af fec^t  both  officers '  and 
spouses'  evaluations  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  military  career.  Research  aigr» 
suggests  that  a  wife's  enployment  cr  occupational  status  affects  an  officer's, 
and  presumably,  his  wife's  feelings  about  staying  in  the  military.  Here  an 
effort  is  made  to  specify  both  the  critical  demands  of  Amy  life,  and  the 
factors  that  determine  hew  wives  react  to  those  daiands.  The  hypothesized 
relationship  between  career  orientation  and  feelings  about  relocaticxis  and  the 
traditional  spouse  role  suggests  that  seme  women  eire  unhappy  with  the  military 

r 

because  the  military  lifestyle  conflicts  with  their  cwn  basic  gcals  and  values. 
The  propc3sed  relationships  between  support  fear  Army  families  and  toleranca  for 
time  and  spouse  role  demands  is  based  on  the  noticxi  of  equity.  The  Army  asks 
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alot  of  officers'  wives,  and  their  willingness  to  put  up  with  the  demands 
placed  on  them  is  e35)ected  to  be  at  least  partly  a  function  of  vhat  they 
perceive  the  Anry  gives  to  families  in  return. 

The  test  of  the  nodel  proposed  in  this  research  will  enable  us  to  refine 
our  thinking,  and  future  itodels,  of  the  way  wives  respond  to  the  military,  and 
better  understand  the  relative  importance  of  various  demands,  perscxial  goals, 
and  perceptions. 
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METHOD 


Saitpling  Strategy  and  Sample  Size  Estirtates 
Officer  Longitudinal  Siarvey 

The  officer  saiiple  for  this  research  will  consist  of  a  subgroup  of  officers 
sanpled  for  the  larger  Officer  Longitudinal  Surv^  to  be  ocnducted  by  the  Anty 
Research  Institute  in  the  suittner  of  1989.  The  relevant  aspects  of  the  sanpling 
strategy  for  the  larger  project  will  consist  of  the  following  steps:  (1)  from 
the  naster  officer  personnel  file  at  the  U.S  Amy  Soldier  Stpport  Center 

identify  all  male  officers  ocmnissioned  between  1980  and  1988  from  either  USMA 
or  FOTC,  (2)  eliminate  those  officers  (approximately  30%)  vho  are  not  currently 
assigned  to  one  of  the  six  largest  Major  Ccranands  (MAGCM*)  in  the  Array,  (3) 
from  the  officers  vdio  renain,  randomly  select  approximately  50%  of  all  the  male 
USMA  officers  from  each  cxxiraissioning  year  group,  and  20%  of  all  nale  FOTC 
officers  in  each  cxxtmissioning  year  group. 

Sample  restricrtions .  Restricting  the  sample  to  officers  currently  assigned 
to  one  of  the  six  largest  Major  Anty  Coimands  (MAOOMS)  is  necessa^  to 
faciLlitate  the  world-wide  distribution  of  surveys  through  Amy  channels. 
Eliminating  the  siialler  MAOOMS  will  exclude  approximately  30%  of  the  junior 
officer  population. 

The  saitple  is  restricted  to  USMA  (the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point) 
and  RCTC  graduates  because  nest  Amy  officers  exme  £com  one  of  these  two 
cxamiissicxiing  sources  (see  Table  1),  and  officers  from  ROTC  and  USMA  are  very 
similar  to  each  other  in  terras  of  age  and  educational  badkground.  Both  groups 
get  their  initial  military  training  while  th^  are  still  in  college  and  receive 
thier  oonmissicxis  as  s(X)n  as  they  graduate.  Officers  ooranissioned  through 
Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS),  on  the  other  hand,  have  usually  either  come 
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from  the  enlisted  ranks  or  finished  college  prior  to  joining  the  xiie 

fourth  major  source  of  officer  ooranissions,  direct  appointments,  are  generally 
reserved  for  individuals  with  graduate  degrees  in  civilian  professional  fields 
(e.g. ,  medicine,  law,  ministry).  Both  OCS  and  Direct  Appointment  officers  are 
likely  to  be  older  and  have  a  different  orientation  to  their  officer  status 
than  ROTC  and  USMft.  officers.  USMA  officers  are  oversanpled  for  the  Officer 
Longitudinal  Research  to  ensure  an  adequate  sanple  size  for  subgroup  analyses; 
RDTC  officers  outnuntoer  USMA  officers  ty  about  five  to  one. 

Table  1 

Percentage  of  Officers  from  each  Contnissioning  Source  for  2  Year  Groups 


Coranissioning  Year  Group 


Source 

1980 

1985 

% 

(Nunber) 

% 

(Nunber) 

USMA 

11 

(  908) 

13 

(1088) 

RDTC 

54 

(4494) 

55 

(4744) 

OCS 

12 

(  959) 

8 

(  686) 

Direct 

9 

(  740) 

15 

(1256) 

Other 

14 

(1124) 

5 

(  421) 

Source:  Hunter  (1988) 


Officer  Subsanple  for  the  Proposed  Research 

The  sanpling  strategy  for  the  Officer  Longitudinal  Survey  will  result  in 
^proximately  300  USMA  and  400  RDTC  officers  per  year  group.  The  sanple  of 
officers  to  be  used  in  this  research  will  consist  of  the  subgroup  of  officers 
from  this  larger  sanple  who;  (a)  are  married  to  civilian  women,  (b)  have  not 
yet  conpleted  their  active  duty  service  obligations,  and  (c)  have  fewer  than 
two  years  of  cA>ligated  service  remaining. 
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Sanple  size  estinates.  For  the  purposes  of  estiirating  sanple  size,  we 
assums  that  for  each  ooninissioaing  source  two  year  groups  will  have  fewer  than 
two  years  of  service  retaining  in  their  obligations;  the  1984  and  1985  year 
groups  for  USMA,  the  1985  and  1986  cohorts  of  EOTC  scholarship  officers,  and 
the  1986  and  1987  EDTC  non-scholarship  year  groups.  This  means  that  about  600 
USMA  officers  and  800  KDTC  officers  will  meet  the  time  in  servicse  selec±.ion 
criteria  (b  and  c  above). 

Table  2  gives  the  percentage  of  married  KOTC  and  USMA  offic^ers  for  the 
comnissioning  year  groups  1982  through  1986,  as  of  mid-1988.  The  preportions 
of  irarried  officers  are  expected  to  be  very  similar  fear  the  1983  through  1987 
year  groups  to  be  surveyed  in  mid-1989. 

Table  2 

Percentage  of  Married  Male  Officers  by  Conmissioninq  Source  and  Year  Group 
as  of  August,  1968 

.Comnissioning  Year  Group 


Source  of 


Ccximissioning 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

BDTC 

79% 

75% 

67% 

60% 

52% 

USMA 

72% 

62% 

58% 

45% 

34% 

Source;  U.S.  Amy  Soldier  Sippcart  Center,  Alexandria,  YA,  1988 

Most  FOTC  officers  with  less  than  two  years  remaining  in  their  obligations 
will  be  in  the  1986  year  group  (oonparable  to  the  1985  year  groip  in  Table  2) 
so  it  is  estimated  that  60%  will  be  married.  The  same  percentage  (60%)  is  used 
to  estimate  the  nunber  of  married  USMA  officers,  because  between  58%  cind  62%  of 
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the  USMA  officers  with  less  than  two  yeeirs  left  in  their  initial  obligation 
were  rterried  in  1988.  These  estimates  suggest  that  about  360  USMA  and  480  ROTC 
officers  will  meet  all  three  sanple  selection  criteria  (total  N=840 ) .  Allowing 
for  a  10%  ncxi-deliverable  rate  and  a  50%  response  rate,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  final  sanple  will  consist  of  350  to  400  officers.  This  estimate  is 
conservative,  however,  because  extensive  follow-tp  contacts  are  planned  to 
support  the  targeted  response  rate  of  75%. 

Spouse  Sample 

Surveys  will  be  sent  to  the  wives  of  RDTC  officers  in  primary  sanple  who 
were  ocnmissioned  between  1984  and  1987,  and  the  wives  of  U^IA  officers 
oonnissioned  between  1983  and  1986.  Wives  who  indicate  in  the  survey  that 
their  husbands  do  not  meet  the  time  in  service  selection  criteria  (still  under 
obligation  with  less  than  two  years  renaining)  will  not  be  included  in  the 
final  spouse  sanple. 

Previous  reseeirdi  indicates  that  response  rates  in  the  range  of  70%  can  be 
ejjpected  for  surveys  mailed  to  officer  wives  (Griff eth  et  al.,  1986,  1988).  If 
we  reduce  the  expected  response  rate  to  about  60%  to  allcw  for  undeliverable 
surveys,  and  assume,  based  on  officer  estimates  that  about  840  wives  will  have 
husbands  vho  meet  the  time  in  service  selection  criteria,  we  can  e^^sect  between 
500  and  550  respondents.  This  is  the  sanple  that  will  be  used  to  test  the 
spouse  quality  of  life  model. 

COTbined  sanple.  If  we  assvime  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
tendency  of  husbands  and  wives  to  respond  to  the  survey,  we  can  estimate  that 
we  will  have  spouse  data  fcnr  about  60%  of  the  officer  respondents.  This  would 
result  in  a  final  ocnbined  sanple  of  scroewhere  between  210  and  240  couples. 

This  combined  sanple  will  be  used  to  test  the  four  variable  retenticxi  model. 
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Procedure 


Survey  Distribution 

Once  the  final  sanple  for  the  Officer  Longitudinal  Survey  is  drawn,  the 
Amy  Soldier  Support  Center  will  print  out  nailing  labels  for  each  pariticipant 
from  the  official  personnel  files.  For  officers,  the  address  will  be  the 
current  work  address,  for  wives  it  will  be  the  official  home  address. 

Officer  surveys.  Officer  surveys  will  be  distributed  by  a  oonmand 
appointed  point  of  contact  (POC)  for  eadi  Amy  post  or  geographical  area  in  the 
six  MAOOMS  included  in  the  sanple.  The  POC  will  receive  a  box  containing  his 
instructions,  survey  tracking  sheets,  and  all  the  pre-addressed  surveys  he  is 
responsible  for  distributing.  Ihe  POC  will  be  instructed  to  nail  (U.S.  nail 
service  or  internal  nail)  or  hand  deliver  the  survey  packets  to  the  officers 
cn  his  list  within  one  week.  Instructions  to  respondents  call  for  the  surveys 
to  be  sealed  in  the  envelopes  provided  in  the  packet  and  returned  to  the  POC 
once  they  are  ocnpleted.  Respondents  are  also  given  the  option  of  nailing 
their  survey  directly  to  ARI  in  case  they  are  reluctant  to  use  Amy  channels. 

POC's  are  to  log  in  the  surv^s  they  receive  (names  are  on  the  envelopes), 
and  nake  a  follcn«^-up  call  to  officers  who  have  not  responded  within  two  wedcs. 
Officers  vho  do  not  respond  after  the  follcw-vp  call  will  be  nailed  another 
survey  and  a  letter  a^ing  for  their  participation.  The  decision  to  attempt  a 
third  follow^ip  contact  will  be  based  on  the  response  rate  at  the  time. 

Spouse  survey  distribution.  Spouse  surv^s  will  be  nailed  directly  to  the 
wife's  nost  recent  home  address.  When  surveys  are  returned  as  undeliverable, 
efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  a  mere  current  address  through  personnel  records 
or  the  husband.  Spouses  will  be  asked  to  return  their  surveys  in  the  self- 
addressed  stanped  envelope  directly  to  the  research  team.  Researchers  will 
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mail  out  roninder  letters  to  those  who  have  not  responded  within  two  to  three 
wedcs.  If  there  is  no  response  to  the  reminder,  another  letter  and  a  second 
cpoy  of  the  survey  will  be  mailed. 

General  instructions.  Each  survey  packet  oonsists  of  a  cover  letter  signed 
by  a  general  officer,  the  scannable  survey  booklet,  instructions  for  returning 
the  survey,  and  a  return  envelope.  The  cover  letter  provides  an  overview  of 
the  research  project,  guarantees  confidentiality  and  asks  for  ooc^peraticn  in 
the  research  effort.  In  addition,  the  first  page  of  the  survey  enphasizes  that 
names  and  scx:ial  security  nunbers  are  used  for  traciking  and  matching  purposes 
cnly  and  that  the  confidentiality  of  respondents  will  be  strictly  protected. 

Married  respcxidents  are  informed  that  their  spouses  may  receive  a  similcu: 
survey  and  will  be  asked  to  veri^  that  their  spouse's  social  security  nunber 
cn  their  return  address  label  is  correct.  Married  respondents  will  be  asked  to 
conplete  their  surveys  independently,  but  to  respond  to  the  questions  on  the 
last  page  concerning  the  inpact  of  the  survey  if  it  prompted  than  to  question 
car  discuss  career  or  family  issues  with  their  spouse. 

Pre-test 

The  entire  final  version  of  the  survey  will  be  pre-tested  on  a  sample  of  40 
to  50  junior  officar  wives  from  Ft.  Bragg,  NC  and  Ft.  Bel  voir,  VA  at  least  two 
months  before  survey  is  actually  to  be  administered.  The  survey  administration 
sessions  will  be  followed  by  individual  interviews  or  small  grcxp  discussions 
covering  both  the  content  and  clarity  of  the  survey,  and  general  issues  of 
concern  to  officer  wives.  In  addition,  itan  analyses  will  be  used  to  identify 
scale  items  that  can  be  eliminated  or  need  to  be  changed.  Prcxadures  and  items 
for  the  officar  survey  will  be  modified  on  the  basis  of  the  very  similar  1988 
Officer  longitudinal  Survey. 
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Measures 


RetentioQ  Model 

Dependent  variables.  In  this  ncxael,  as  in  most  retention  research,  the 
dependent  variable  for  officers  is  a  measure  of  career  intentions  (or 
recoranendations,  in  the  case  of  the  spouse)  rather  than  actual  retention 
behavior.  However,  research  indicates  that  intentions  are  moderately  good 
predictors  of  officer  retention  behavior  (Shenk  and  Wilboum,  1971;  Szoc  and 
Seboda,  1984).  Air  Force  and  Naval  officer  career  intentions  (definitely  stay, 
probably  stay,  undecided,  probably  leave,  definitely  leave)  measured  one  year 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  obligated  tour  exhibited  correlations  of  .56  and  .50 
with  subsequent  (stay/leave)  bdiavior  (Shenk  and  Wilboum,  1971;  Szoc  and 
Seboda,  1984) . 

Typically  officer  career  intentions  are  measured  using  a  single  itati 
asking  either  the  number  of  years  the  officer  expects  to  retain  in  the  service 
or  the  probability  that  he  will  stay  beyond  his  obligation  or  until  retirement. 
An  e;5)loratory,  multi-faceted  career  intentions  measure  is  proposed  for  this 
research.  In  addition  to  the  oonnonly  tised  "e;5)ected  years  of  service"  and 
/'probability  of  staying"  measures,  the  proposed  scale  includes  two  additional 
items:  one  asks  if  the  officer  is  "planning  on"  or  "leaning  toward"  an  Amy  or 
a  civilian  career,  and  another  ask  hew  long  after  the  end  of  his  obligation 
the  officer  intends  to  stay.  (See  Appendix  A  for  all  retention  model  items.) 

Responses  to  the  two  time-oriented  items  (#'s  3  and  4)  will  be  recoded  into 
one  of  three  categories  before  scores  are  oonbined:  (a)  likely  to  stay  for  a 
career  (at  least  20  years),  (b)  undecided,  and  (c)  likely  to  leave  within  two 
years  of  end  of  obligation.  The  internal  consistency  of  the  items  will  be  used 
to  determine  the  advisability  of  retaining  all  four  itans  in  the  scale. 
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The  dependent  variable  for  wives  in  the  irodel  is  called  career  or 
retention  ."preferences"  car  ."reocnmendations".  The  itans  making  up  this  measure 
are  similar  to  those  used  for  the  officer  measure  ejoapt  for  the  introducrtory 
stem.  For  example,  instead  of  asking  for  intentions,  a  spouse  item  may  adc 
what  the  wife  would  like  to  see  her  husband  do  with  regard  to  his  career,  or 
vhat  she  thinks  wcxild  be  the  best  course  of  ac^tion  (see  Appendix  A) .  In 
addition,  there  is  a  five  part  item  designed  to  t^  the  amount  of  money  a 
civilian  job  would  have  to  pay  before  the  wife  would  encxxirage  her  husband  to 

accept  it.  The  score  for  this  item  will  consist  of  the  number  of  times  the 
wife  answers  "encxxirage  him  to  accept  the  jc>b". 

Independent  variables.  The  independent  variables  in  the  retention  model 
consist  of  multi-items  scales  taping  spouse  quality  of  life  assessments 
(spouse  reports)  and  officer  career  satisfaction  prospects  (officer  reports). 
The  quality  of  life  items  are  global,  typically  asking  the  wife  abouut  her 
cppportunities  for  a  satisfying  personal  life  if  her  husband  stays  in  the  Army. 
The  officer  career  prospecrt  items  focus  more  specifically  on  career  or 
advancement  prospects,  and  opportunities  to  do  the  kind  of  work  the  officer 
most  enjcys.  Items  which  reduce  the  internal  cxjnsistency  of  the  scales  will  be 
dropped. 

The  third  independent  variable  is  the  family  stage  constraints  index. 

This  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  time  left  in  the  officer's  obligaticu 
(his  report)  and  the  wife's  responses  to  the  family  status  questions  in 
Appendix  A.  Oouples  vho  will  have  a  child  "on  the  way"  or  under  the  age  of  two 
vhen  the  officer  completes  his  obligation  will  be  assigned  a  cxinstraints  score 
of  "1".  If,  at  the  end  of  the  obligation,  a  ooiple  will  have  two  children 
under  the  age  of  two,  or  if  there  is  one  child  under  two  years  old  and  the  wife 
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is  also  pregnant  at  this  time,  the  couple  will  be  cissigned  a  constraints  soore 
of  "2".  Childless  cotples  vho  are  not  currently  ejcpecting  children,  and 
couples  whose  children  will  be  older  than  two  when  the  officer's  obligation 
ends  will  receive  scores  of  "0". 

Quality  of  Life  Model 

Dependent  variable.  The  dependent  variable  in  this  model  is  identical  to 
the  spouse  quality  of  life  measure  in  the  retention  model.  The  items 
cxjitprising  this  scale  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

Direct.  Predictors.  Reactions  to  the  tiite  and  relocation  demands  of 
military  career  cire  measured  using  two  set  of  e:q>loratory  items  (See  Appendix 
B) .  In  one  set  of  items.  Anticipated  Amy  Career  Datands,  wives  are  asked  to 
report  their  ejcpectations  with  regard  to  the  time  and  relocaticxi  datands  of 
their  husbands'  careers,  then  indicate  their  willingness  to  accept  these 
conditions.  One  item  in  this  set  (#14)  addresses  feelings  about  relocation 
frequenc:y.  Reactions  to  time  demands  are  assessed  by  two  itatis  tapping 
feelings  about  anticipated  separations  (#'4  and  6)  and  three  items  on  schedule 
and  work  hour  darands  (#'2,  10  and  12). 

In  the  second  set  of  items  (Toleranco  for  Assignment  Demands)  wives  are 
presented  with  a  variety  of  specific  datands  that  might  be  asscKdated  with  an 
otherwise  desirable  (fron  a  career  perspective)  assignment.  They  are  asked  to 
indicate  for  each  situation  vhether  they  vould:  (a)  encourage  their  husband  to 
accept  the  assignment  (scored  +1);  (2)  stay  neutral  or  don't  know  what  they 
would  do  (scored  0);  car  (3)  encourage  their  husband  to  get  out  of  the 
assignment  (scored  -1). 

Question  #  1  is  cxmcemed  with  PCS  moves,  questions  2  and  3  address 
separations,  and  cjuestion  4  covers  schedule  demands.  Scores  will  be  conputed 
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for  each  questioa  sinply  by  sunndng  the  respcoses  to  the  it^ns  (a,  b,  c,  etc. ) 
under  each  question.  Hie  only  exception  is  question  #  4  vAiere  responses  to 
iteiiB  "a"  throu^  "f  will  be  averaged  before  being  added  to  the  responses  to 
items  "a"  and  i"b''  (so  that  feelings  about  the  length  of  the  work  wedc  will  not 
overshadow  feelings  about  erratic  hours  and  wedcend  work.  Responses  to  the 
specific  itsns  for  each  questions  are  not  ejqjected  to  be  strongly  correlated 
because  they  are  not  intended  to  be  indicators  of  a  single  unitary  attitude. 

The  scale  scores  sinply  indicate  the  number  of  conditions  the  wife  is  willing 
to  accept,  relative  to  those  she  is  not  willing  to  accept. 

To  obtain  the  final  measures  of  tolerance  for  the  time  and  relocation 
demands  of  military  life,  scores  from  Anticipated  Amy  Career  Demands,  and  the 
additive  indices  from  the  Tolerance  for  Assignment  Datands  will  be  combined. 

For  example,  in  the  test  of  the  model,  the  measure  of  tolerance  for  PCS 
requirements  will  consist  of  the  score  on  item  14  frcm  Anticipated  Demands  plus 
the  index  from  the  set  of  Tolerance  items.  In  the  case  of  time  datands,  the 
separation  and  work  hours/sdiedule  subscales  will  be  kept  separate  unless  they 
are  highly  correlated.  Because  these  measures  are  based  on  feelings  about 
specific  conditions  rather  than  global  reactions,  the  lack  of  a  correlation 
with  quality  of  life  expectations  nay  mean  that  either  that  the  type  of  demand 
is  not  iiiportant  or  that  the  conditions  addressed  in  the  questions  are  not  the 
salient  ones.  A  strong  relationship,  on  the  other  hand,  will  confirm  the 
importance  of  these  particular  aspects  of  time  and  relocation  demands. 

Traditional  spouse  role  cixligations  are  proposed  as  the  third  important 
demand  of  military  life.  Reactions  to  these  daiands  are  measured  by  an  8  item 
scale  focusing  on  feelings  about  the  rewards  of  the  traditional  role,  and  item 
#  16  from  the  Anticipated  Demands  section. 
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Indirect,  predictors.  The  indirect  predictors  of  quality  of  life 
expectations  include  career  orientation  and  perceptions  of  support  for  Arny 
families  (see  Appendix  C) .  The  six  career  orientation  items  address  work 
plans,  goals  and  feelings  about  the  inportanoe  of  work  as  a  source  of 

satisfaction  in  life.  Items  \diic3i  reduce  the  internal  consistency  of  the  scale 
will  be  dropped  for  the  test  of  the  model. 

Amy  support  for  families  is  measured  using  t3rfo  separate  scales.  Hie 
sup>ervisory  support  scale  focuses  on  the  flexibility  the  supervisor  affords  his 
subordinates  to  meet  family  obligations,  and  the  personal  concern  he 
demonstrates  vdien  prcblmes  arise.  The  organizational  support  scale  asks  about 
family  oriented  programs  and  services  and  the  priorities  of  Amy  leaders. 

Factor  analyses  and  internal  consistency  reliabilities  will  be  used  to 
determine  the  appropriateness  of  combining  assessments  of  organizational  and 
supervisory  support  for  families. 


Data  Analysis 

Retention  Model 

In  the  retention  model  tested  in  this  research,  three  variables  are 
proposed  as  direct  determinants  of  both  officer  and  spouse  feelings  about  the 
desirability  of  staying  in  the  Amy.  In  other  words,  the  same  three 
predictors  are  expected  to  make  significant,  independent  contributions  to  the 
explained  variance  in  retention  measures  obtained  from  officers  and  their 
wives.  The  two  subjective  independent  variables  in  the  model  are  (a)  the 
wife's  global  assessment  of  the  quality  of  life  she  is  likely  to  experience  if 
her  husband  stays  in  the  military,  and  (b)  her  perceptions  of  the  satisfaction 
her  husband  is  likely  to  derive  from  a  military  career.  The  situational 
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variable  in  the  nodel  is  an  index  of  family  life  cycle  stage  constraints. 

The  nodel  will  be  tested  using  the  multiple  regression  program  in  SPSS-X. 
Each  dependent  variable  (officer  ceireer  intentions  and  spouse  retention 
preferences)  will  be  regressed  on  the  three  predictors  (no  sequential  orderring 
of  the  variables  will  be  specified) .  The  inportance  of  the  three  variables  to 
the  retenticn  decision  will  be  determined  by  their  ability  to  make  a 
significant  independent  contribution  to  the  e:3q>lained  variance  in  the  dependent 
variable.  Conclusions  about  the  predictive  utility  of  the  model  for  junior 

officers  and  their  wives  will  be  based  on  the  magnitude  of  the  R^.  The  model 
will  be  considered  useful  if  it  can  account  for  half  of  the  variance  in  the 
retention  measures. 

Quality  of  Life  Model 

The  direct  and  indirect  causal  relationships  proposed  in  the  quality  of 
life  model  will  be  tested  using  path  analytic  techniques  (vhich  I  will  describe 
as  soon  as  I  understand  than  better  -  I’m  working  on  it) . 
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APPENDIX  A 


SCALE  ITE2^  EDR  VARIABLES  IN  IHE  RETENTICN  MODEL 


OFFICER  Q\REER  INTENTICNS 


1.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  current  career  intentions? 

a)  I  plan  to  stay  in  the  Array  beyond  20  years 

b)  I  plan  to  stay  in  the  Amy  until  retiranent  at  20  years 

c)  I  plan  to  stay  in  the  Amy  beyond  ray  obligaticxi,  but  am  undecided 

about  staying  until  retiranent 

d)  I  am  undecided  whether  or  not  I  will  stay  in  the  Amy  oonpleticxi 

of  ray  obligation 

e)  I  will  probably  leave  the  Amy  upcxi  oorapletion  of  ray  obligation 

f )  I  will  definitely  leave  the  Amy  upon  oonpleticn  of  ray  obligation 


2.  Right  now  I  am  . . . 

a)  planning  on  an  Amy  career 

b)  leaning  toward  an  Amy  career 

c)  undecided 

d)  leaning  toward  a  civilian  career 

e)  planning  on  a  civilian 


3.  When  do  you  think  you  will  leave  the  Amy? 

a)  at  the  end  of  ray  obligaticai 

b)  within  1  year  of  the  end  of  xry  obligation 

c)  1  -  2  years  after  the  end  of  ray  obligation 

d)  2  -  3  years  after  the  end  of  ray  obligation 

e)  raore  than  3  years  after  ray  obligation,  but  before  retirement 

g)  when  I  am  eligible  for  retirement  at  20  years 

h)  sometime  after  20  years 


4.  Hew  many  years  of  active  duty  service  do  you  ej^sect  to  have  conpleted  by 
the  time  you  leave  the  Amy? 

_  years 


(grid) 


SPOUSE  CAREER  PREFERENCES/RECX)MMENDATICNS 

1.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  course  of  actiai  your  husband  could  take 
ri^t  now  with  regard  to  his  career? 

a)  Firmly  conmit  himself  to  an  Aniy  career 

b)  Plan  for  an  Army  career,  but  e35)lore  civilian  cptions 

c)  Wait  a  vhile  before  making  plans  either  way 

c)  Plan  for  a  civilian  career,  but  keep  Army  options  open 

d)  Firmly  ooiimit  himself  to  a  civilian  career 


2.  When  would  you  like  to  see  your  husband  leave  the  Army? 

a)  at  the  end  of  his  obligation 

b)  within  1  year  of  the  end  of  his  obligation 

c)  1  -  2  years  after  the  end  of  his  obligatioi 

d)  2  -  3  years  after  the  end  of  his  obligation 

e)  more  than  3  years  after  his  obligation,  but  before  retirement 

g)  when  he  is  eligible  for  retirement  at  20  years 

h)  scmetime  after  20  years 


3.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  hew  you  feel  about  your  husband 
staying  in  the  Amy  for  a  career? 

a)  definitely  want  him  to  stay  in  the  Amy 

b)  lean  towards  wanting  him  to  stay 
c}  neutral,  or  satisfied  either  way 

d)  lean  towards  wanting  him  to  leave 

e)  definitely  want  him  to  leave  the  Amy 


4.  What  would  you  do  if  your  husband  had  a  chance  for  a  career  enhancing 
assignment,  but  it  involved  wade  or  training  that: 


encourage  him 
to  accept 
assignment 


stay  neutral 
or 

don't  knew 


encourage  him 
to  get  out  of 
assignment 


b.  had  no  relevance  to  a  future 
civilian  career 


a 


b 


c 


c.  would  increase  his  active  duty 

time  obligation  to  the  Amy  a 


b 


c 


(from  Tolerance  for  Assignment  Donands  section) 


SPOUSE  CAREER  PREEERNCES  (oont) 


Possible  additional  item; 


5.  What  would  you  do  if  your  husband  were  offered  a  civilian  job  with 
noderately  interesting  work  and  reasonable  advancement  cpportunties,  and  the 
start! Tig  pay  and  benefits  package  was  worth: 

encourage  him  stay  neutral  encourage  him 
to  accept  or  to  turn  down 

the  job  don't  know  the  job 


a. 

$2,000  less  than  what 
a  junior  captain  receives 

a 

b 

c 

b. 

about  the  same  as  vhat  a 
junior  captain  receives 

a 

b 

c 

c. 

$2,000  more  than  what 
a  junior  captain  receives 

a 

b 

c 

d. 

$5,000  more  than  what 
a  junior  captain  receives 

a 

b 

c 

e. 

$15,000  more  than  what 
a  junior  captain  receives 

a 

b 

c 

SPOUSE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  ASSESSIENTS 


1.  Overall,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the  inilitary  way  of  life? 

a)  very  satisfied 

b)  satisfied  (fran  DoD  and  ASAF} 

c)  neutral 

d)  dissatisfied 

e)  very  dissatisfied 

2.  In  terms  of  your  own  personal  happiness,  how  do  the  advantages  of  Army 
life  ociiipare  to  the  disadvantages? 

a)  maty  more  advantages 

b)  more  advantages 

c)  about  equal 

d)  mora  disadvantages 

e)  many  more  disadvantages 

3.  Will  you  be  able  to  do  the  things  you  find  most  rewarding  if  your  husband 
decides  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  Amy? 

a)  to  a  very  large  extent 

b)  to  a  large  extent 

c)  to  sane  extent 

d)  to  a  small  extent 

e)  not  at  all 

4.  Is  the  Amy  lifestyle  oonpatible  with  your  own  lifestyle  preferences? 

a)  to  a  very  large  extent 

b)  to  a  large  extent 

c)  to  seme  extent 

d)  to  a  snail  extent 

e)  not  at  all 

5.  Looking  ahead  to  vdiat  I,  personally,  would  like  from  the  next  10  or  15 
years  of  ny  life,  I  expect  that  I  will; 

a)  definitely  be  happiest  if  ny  husband  stays  in  the  Amy. 

b)  probably  be  h^piest  if  ny  husband  stays  in  the  Amy. 

c)  be  equally  h^py  if  ny  husband  stays  in  the  Amy  or  leaves. 

d)  probably  be  h^piest  if  ny  husband  leaves  the  Amy. 

e)  definitely  be  happiest  if  ny  husband  leaves  the  Amy. 

6.  Do  you  think  your  own  quality  of  life  is  likely  to  be  better  if  your 
husband  pnirsues  a  military  or  civilian  career? 

a)  military 

b)  civilian 

c)  dai't  know 

d)  his  career  choice  won't  affect  the  quality  of  ny  life 


H 


OFFICER  PROSPECTS  FOR  A  SATISFYIN3  ARM^  CAREER 


1.  All  in  all  hew  satisfied  are  you  with  your  career  prospects  in  the  Amy? 

a)  very  satisfied 

b)  satisfied 

c)  neutral 

d)  dissatisfied 

e)  very  dissatisfied 


2.  The  kind  of  work  I  enjoy  most  is  available; 

a)  only  in  the  military 

b)  primarily  in  the  military 

c)  equally  in  military  car  civilian  life 

d)  primarily  in  civilian  ^ployment 

e)  only  in  civilian  enployment 


3.  I  am  very  likely  to  get  assignments  that  match  ny  drills  and  interests  if  I 
stay  in  the  Amy. 

a)  strongly  agree 

b)  agree 

c)  neither  agree  nor  disagree 

d)  disagree 

e)  strongly  disagree 


4.  Hew  good  are  the  opportunities  for  advancement  in  your  branch  for  someone 
vh.o  has  had  the  types  of  assignments  you  have  had? 

a)  excellent 

b)  very  good 

c)  good 

d)  limited 

e)  very  limited 


If  you  were  to  stay  in  the  Amy,  to  vhat  extent  would  you  expect  to: 

a)  much  more  than  I  like 
(scale  scored  so  that  b)  more  than  I  like 

c  is  most  positive,  c)  about  ri^ht  fear  me 

b  and  d  are  second,  and  d)  less  than  I  like 

a  and  e  are  last)  e)  much  less  than  I  like 

5.  Participate  in  field  exercises  and/or  ccaibat  training? 

6.  Work  in  your  functional  area? 

7.  Work  in  your  branch/operational  specialty? 


ITEMS  FOR  FAMILY  STAGE  CmSTRAINTS  INDEX 


I.  From  Spouse  Survey 

1.  How  many  cihildren  do  you  have? 

a)  none 

b)  none,  but  currently  e^^cting 

c)  one 

d)  one  and  expecting  second 

e)  two 

f)  two  and  e:^cting  third 

g)  three 

h)  three  and  expecting  fourth 

i)  four  or  more 

2.  When  was  your  oldest  child  bom? 
o  not  ^plicable  (no  children) 

_ noith  _  year 

(grid) 

3.  When  was  your  youngest  child  bom? 
o  not  applicable  (no  children) 

o  same  as  above  (only  one  child) 

_ month  _ year 

(grid) 


II .  From  Officer  Survey 

1.  What  was  the  length  of  your  initial  active  duty  service  cbllgaticn? 


a) 

3  years 

b) 

4  years 

c) 

5  years 

d) 

6  years 

e) 

other 

2.  Hew  maty  months  do  you  have  left  in  obligated  period  of  active  duty  service 
(including  additional  obligations  incurred  from  PCS,  military  training, 
civilian  schooling,  etc. )? 

Enter  .''00"  if  you  have  completed  your  current  obligation. 

_ mcaiths  (grid) 


APPENDIX  B 


SCALE  ITEMS  K)R  THE  DIRECT  PREDICTORS  OF  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  EXPECTATICNS 


ANTICIPATED  ARMY  CAREER  DE24ANDS 


In  this  section,  we  are  addjig  about  job  conditions  and  career  requirements  you 
oould  expect  if  your  husband  were  to  stay  in  the  Arny.  Next  you  will  be  eisked 
how  you  feel  about  these  oonditions. 


1.  In  a  typical  assignment,  hew  many  hours  per  wedc  (on  average)  would  you 
ejqiect  your  husband  to  devote  to  the  Amy? 


a)  40-45 

b)  45-50 

c)  50-55 

d)  55-60 


e)  60-65 

f)  65-70 

g)  70-75 

h)  over  75 


very 

reluctant 
to  accept 


sanev\hat 
reluctant 
to  accept 


mixed 
feelings 
or  neutral 


sdDEvhat 
willing 
to  accept 


very 
willing 
to  accept 


2 .  How  do  you  feel  a 

about  this? 


b  c 


d  e 


3 .  Hew  nuch  total  time  would  you  ejcpect  your  husband  to  spend  away  frem  home 
in  a  typical  year  (including  TDY,  field  exercises,  training,  alerts,  etc.)? 


a)  under  1  month 

b)  1-2  months 

c)  2-3  months 

d)  3-4  months 


e)  4-5  months 

f)  5-6  months 

g)  6-7  months 

h)  over  7  months 


very 

sanevhat 

mixed 

scroevhat 

very 

reluctant 

reluctant 

feelings 

willing 

willing 

to  accept 

to  accept 

or  neutral 

to  accept 

to  accept 

4.  How  do  you  feel  a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

about  this? 


5.  How  many  unacoenpanied  tours  (6  months  or  more)  would  you  expect  your 
husband  to  have  to  take  over  the  coiorse  of  a  20  year  career  in  the  Amy? 

a)  none  b)  1  c)  2  d)  3  e)  4  f)  5  or  more 


very 

reluctant 
to  accept 


sanevhat 
reluctant 
to  accept 


mixed 
feelings 
or  neutral 


sanevhat 
willing 
to  accept 


very 
willing 
to  accept 


6.  How  do  you  feel  a 

about  this? 


b  c 


d  e 


7.  What  level  of  ri^,  relative  to  most  other  Anty  jobS/  is  involved  in  the 
kind  of  work  your  husband  would  typically  be  doing? 

a)  raucih  higher  risk 

b)  scmevdiat  higher  risk 

c)  about  the  same  as  nost 

d)  sanevi^at  lower  ri^ 

e)  much  lower  risk 


very 

reluctant 
to  accept 


soitewhat 
reluctant 
to  ac<3ept 


mixed 
feelings 
or  neutral 


scmevhat 
willing 
to  accept 


very 
willing 
to  accept 


8.  How  do  you  feel  a 

about  this? 


b  c 


d  e 


9.  In  most  Ariry  cissignments,  hew  much  flexibility  would  your  husband  have  in 
his  daily  schedule  to  take  time  off  for  personal  or  family  reasons? 

a)  almost  no  flexibility 

b)  a  little  flexibility 

c)  some  flexibility 

d)  a  lot  of  flexibility 

e)  almost  total  flexibility 


very 

reluctant 
to  accept 


sctnev\hat 
reluctant 
to  accept 


mixed 
feelings 
or  neutral 


setnev^t 
willing 
to  accept 


very 
willing 
to  accept 


10.  Bow  do  you  feel  a 
about  this? 


b  c 


d  e 


11.  In  most  Amy  assignments,  hew  much  control  would  your  husband  typically 
hve  over  the  timing  (i.e.,  length,  vhen  he  would  leave)  of  trips  ca: 
assignments  that  would  take  him  away  frem  home? 

a)  almost  no  control 

b)  a  little  control 

c)  seme  oantrol 

d)  a  lot  of  control 

e)  almost  total  control 


very  semevhat  mixed  somesAhat  very 

reluctant  reluctant  feelings  willing  willing 

to  accept  to  accept  or  neutral  to  accept  to  accept 


12 .  How  do  you  feel  a  b  c  d  e 

about  this? 


13.  If  your  husband  stays  in  the  Amy,  how  long,  on  the  average,  would  you 
expec±  to  stay  in  one  location  before  a  PCS  move? 

a)  more  than  4  years 

b)  about  4  years 

c)  about  3  years 

d)  about  2  years 

e)  less  than  2  years 


very 

reluctant 
to  accept 


sanevhat 
reluctant 
to  accept 


mixed 
feelings 
or  neutral 


sctDEvhat 
willing 
to  accept 


very 
willing 
to  accept 


14.  Etaw  do  ycu  feel  a 
about  this? 


b  c 


d  e 


15.  In  your  husband's  current  battalion,  hew  many  hours  a  week  (on  average)  do 
you  think  a  conpany  oonmander's  wife  is  ejqpected  to  devote  to  military  work  or 
social  activities  (e.g.,  wives  clubs,  formals,  volunteer  work,  social  events)? 

.  a)  0  hours  -  there  are  no  expectations 

b)  less  than  2  hours  a  week 

c)  2  to  4  hours  a  week 

d)  4  to  6  hours  a  week 

e)  6  to  8  hours  a  week 

f)  8  to  10  hours  a  week 

g)  more  than  10  hours  a  week 


very 

reluctant 
to  accept 


sccnewhat 
reluctant 
to  accept 


mixed 
feelings 
or  neutral 


sonev^hat 
willing 
to  accept 


very 
willing 
to  accept 


16.  How  doAiioiild 

you  feel  about  these  a  b  c  d  e 

eructations  ? 


TOLERANCE  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  DEMANDS 


In  this  section  we  are  interested  in  your  feelings  about  sore  of  the 
separation,  relocation  and  schedule  demands  of  an  Amy  career.  Specifically, 
we  would  like  to  know  the  conditions  that  might  lead  you  to  encourage  your 
husband  to  turn  down,  or  try  to  get  out  of  an  otherwise  good  assignment. 

In  answering  the  following  set  of  questicxis,  please  assume  that  (a)  you  will  be 
staying  in  the  Amy  for  at  least  one  more  assignment,  (b)  your  husband  wants 
your  honest  opinion  about  the  assignment  he  is  likely  to  get  next.  Thahk-you. 


1.  What  would  you  do  if  your  husband  had  a  chance  for  an  assignment  that 
would  be  good  for  his  Amy  career  (i.e.,  career  enhancing),  but  required 

a  PCS  move  to: 


encourage  him  stay  neutral  encourage  him 
to  accept  or  to  get  out  of 

assignment  don't  knew  assignment 


a. 

a  foreign  country 

a 

b 

b. 

a  US  post  you  consider 
geographically  undesirable 

a 

b 

c. 

a  coranunity  with  poor  schools 
or  childcare  facilities 

a 

b 

d- 

an  area  vhere  you  are  unlikely 
to  find  ennployment 

a 

b 

e. 

a  hi^  cost  location 

a 

b 

c 


c 


c 


c 

c 


2.  What  would  you  do  if  your  husband  had  a  chance  for  a  career  enhancing 
assignment,  but  it  involved  duties  (field  duty,  TCV,  etc. )  that  would  take  him 
away  frem  hone  fact 


encourage  him 
to  accept 
assignment 

stay  neutral 
or 

don’t  knew 

encourage  him 
to  get  out  of 
assignment 

a.  2 

to 

3  weeks  a  year 

a 

b 

c 

b.  1 

to 

2  months  a  year 

a 

b 

c 

c.  3 

to 

4  months  a  year 

a 

b 

c 

d.  5 

to 

6  months  a  year 

a 

b 

c 

e.  7 

or 

more  months  a  year 

a 

b 

c 

3.  What  would  you  do  if  your  husband  had  a  chance  for  a  career  enhancing 
assignment,  but  it  involved  an  unaoacnpanied  (i.e. ,  no  fandly)  overseas  tour 
lasting; 


encourage  him 
to  acc:^t 
assignment 

stay  neutral 
or 

don't  knew 

encourage  him 
to  get  out  of 
assignment 

a. 

12 

months 

a 

b 

c 

b. 

18 

months 

a 

b 

c 

c. 

24 

months 

a 

b 

c 

4.  What  would  ycu  do  if  ycur  husband  had  a  chance  for  a  career  enhancing 
assignment,  but  the  job  involved: 


encourage  him 
to  accept 
assignment 


stay  neutral 
or 

don't  knew 


encourage  him 
to  get  out  of 
assignment 


a.  unpredictable  hours,  frequent 

last  minute  schedule  changes  a 

b.  frequent  (twice  a  month) 

wedeend  work  or  travel  a 


b  c 

b  c 


c.  working  40-50  hours/wedc 
d  working  50-60  hours/wedc 

e.  working  60-70  hours/wedc 

f .  working  70-80  hours/we^ 


a  b  c 

a  be 

a  be 

a  be 


5.  What  would  you  do  if  your  husband  had  a  chance  for  a  career  enhancing 
assignment,  but  it  involved  week  cr  traislog  that: 

encourage  him  stay  neutral  encourage  him 


tx>  accept 
assignment 

or 

don't  knew 

to  get  out  of 
assignment 

a. 

had  a  hi^  element  of  risk  - 
either  for  training  accidents 
or  oonbat  involvement 

a 

b 

c 

b. 

had  no  relevance  to  a  fiiture 
civilian  career 

a 

b 

c 

c. 

would  increase  his  active  duty 
time  obligation  to  the  Army 

a 

b 

c 

SPOUSE  POLE  DEMANDS 


1.  Hcv?  willing  are  ycxi  to  acc^t  the  social  obligations  (clubs,  volunteer 
work,  social  functions,  etc.)  an  officer’s  wife  is  traditionally  e:5>ected  to 
meet? 

a)  very  willing  to  accept 

b)  sonewhat  willing  to  accept 

c)  neutral  or  mixed  feelings 

d)  somevdiat  reluctant  to  accept 

e)  very  reluctant  to  accept 


Agree/disagree  scale 

2.  I  resent  having  to  make  a  special  effort  as  a  wife  just  because  I  married 
an  Amy  officer. 

3.  If  I  attend  ."official"  Anty  functions  or  social  events,  it  is  only  because 
I  am  afraid  it  would  reflect  poorly  cn  ity  husband  if  I  didn't. 

4.  I  think  the  social  functions  and  camnunity  activities  are  a  very  positive 
aspect  of  Amy  life. 

5.  I  find  the  role  I  play  in  the  military  ooimiunity  and  ny  husband's  Amy 
career  very  rewarding. 

6.  I  think  the  Ttoiy  has  a  right  to  espect  officers'  wives  to  participate  in 
the  life  of  the  military  ocntnunity. 

(Extent  scale) 

7.  To  what  extent  do  the  obligations  or  duties  of  an  officer's  wife  conflict 
with  other  things  you  would  rather  be  doing? 

8.  To  what  extent  do  think  you  would  find  personal  satisfaction  in  fulfilling 
the  traditional  role  of  a  oorraander's  wife? 


APPENDIX  C 


SCALE  ITEMS  FOR  INDIRECT  PREDICTORS  IN  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  MODEL 


ARMY  SUPPORT  FOR  FAMILIES 


I .  SUPERVISORY  SUPPORT  FOR  FAMILIES 

(First  three  items  adapted  £rcm  Szoc  (82)  and  Farkas  and  Duzning  (82)) 

1.  husband's  supervisor  gives  him  sene  leavay  at  work  if  he  knews  he  is 
having  a  personal  or  family  problem. 

a)  strongly  agree 

b)  agree 

c)  neither  agree  nor  disagree 

d)  disagree 

e)  strcxigly  disagree 

2.  My  husband's  supervisor  lets  him  take  tine  off  when  necessary  to  do  things 
for  the  family. 

a)  strongly  agree 

b)  agree 

c)  neither  agree  nor  disagree 

d)  disagree 

e)  strongly  disagree 

3.  My  husband's  supervisor  seems  synpathetic  to  the  conflicts  and  prctolems 
families  ejperience. 

a)  strongly  agree 

b)  agree 

c)  neither  agree  nor  disagree 

d)  disagree 

e)  strongly  disagree 

4.  My  husband's  supervisor  does  his  best  to  ensure  that  his  subordinates  are 
not  separated  firom  their  families  more  than  is  necessary. 

a)  strongly  agree 

b)  agree 

c)  neither  agree  nor  disagree 

d)  disagree 

e)  strongly  disagree 


5.  I  always  feel  free  to  call  ny  husband  at  work  when  I  need  to  talk  to  him. 

a)  strongly  agree 

b)  agree 

c)  neither  agree  nor  disagree 

d)  disagree 

e)  strongly  disagree 


I.  SUPEFVISORy  SUPPORT  IDR  FAMILIES  (oont) 


*  6.  Hew  ranch  flexibility  does  your  husband's  supervisor  give  his  people  to 
adjust  their  hours  or  t^e  tims  off  for  personal  or  family  reasons? 

a)  almost  no  flexibility 

b)  a  little  flexibility 

c)  some  flexibility 

d)  a  lot  of  flexibility 

e}  almost  total  flexibility 


*  7.  Hew  iruch  control  does  your  husband's  supervisor  give  his  people  over  the 
timing  (i.e.,  length  and  when  he  leaves)  of  trips  or  assignments  that  take  them 
away  from  home? 

a)  almost  no  control 

b)  a  little  control 

c)  some  control 

-  d)  a  lot  of  control 

e)  almost  total  control 


*  8.  How  often  are  personal  or  family  plans  (vacations,  family  outings, 
special  dinners,  etc. )  disnpted  by  job  demands  or  schedule  changes? 


a)  very  seldcxn 

b)  occasionally 

c)  about  half  the  time 

d)  frequently 

e)  alnost  always 


*  Adapted  from  1988  officer  survey 


II.  ORGANIZATICNAL  SUPPORT  K>R  PAMILIES 


Agree/Disagree  Scale 

1.  Amy  leaders  do  their  best  to  ensure  that  personnel  policies  do  not 
inconvenience  families  more  than  necessary. 

2.  When  soldiers  are  required  to  vork  hours  that  cut  into  their  family  time 
(evenings,  weekends),  there  is  nearly  always  a  very  good  reason  for  it. 

3.  High  level  leaders  in  the  Amy  are  effectively  encouraging  others  to  show 
respect  and  concern  for  military  families. 

4.  The  Amy  makes  sure  that  officers  are  separated  fron  their  families  only 
vhen  it  is  clearly  necessary  for  the  mission. 


5.  When/ if  we  leave  the  Amy,  I  will  miss  the  family  programs  and  services 
available  in  the  Amy. 


6.  The  Amy  really  does  "take  care  of  its  own". 


7.  The  quality/ effectiveness  of  Amy  family  programs  and  services  suggests  to 
me  that  the  Amy  is: 


tvery 
concerned 
about  families 


scmsvdiat 
concerned 
about  families 


not  at  all 
concerned 
about  families 


a  b 


c 


d 


e 


8.  The  support  for  families  in  the  Amy  is: 

a)  much  better  than  in  most  civilian  organizations 

b)  better  than  in  nost  civilian  organizations 

c)  about  the  same  as  in  most  civilian  organizations 

d)  less  than  in  rrost  civilian  organizations 

e)  raudi  less  than  in  most  civilian  organizations 


If  your  husband  seriously  looked  for  work  in  the  civilian  sector,  do  you  think 
he  could: 

(this  is  one  in  a  series  of  5  on  civilian  alternatives) 

10.  find  an  eiployer  offering  as  nany  worthidiile  benefits  and  services  for 
families  as  the  the  Amy  offers? 


a)  definitely  yes 

b)  probably  yes 

c)  don't  know 

d)  probably  not 

e)  definitely  not 


CAREER  ORIENTATICN 


1.  Which  best  describes  vdiat  you  would  like  to  be  doing  right  now? 

a)  full-time  hanemaker 

b)  full-time  student 

c)  full-time  ettplcyee 

d)  part-time  enployee  and  part-time  homenaker 

e)  part-time  aiplcyee  and  part-time  student 

f)  part-time  student  and  part-time  hcmeraaker 


2.  If  your  life  goes  the  way  you  would  like  it  to,  what  do  ycxi  think  you  will 
be  doing  in  three  or  four  years? 

a)  full-time  homemaker 

b)  full-time  student 

c)  full-time  anployee 

d)  part-time  etiployee  and  part-time  hcinemaker 

e)  part-time  atiployee  and  part-time  student 

f )  part-time  student  and  part-time  hornataker 


-3.  Which  statement  best  describes  your  long-term  work/career  aspirations? 

a)  not  interested  in  working  for  pay  outside  the  heme 

b)  interested  in  ocoeisional  or  taiporary  jobs 

c)  want  fairly  continuous  enployment,  but  not  career  or  advancement 
oriented 

d)  want  a  career  with  advancement  potential,  but  willing  to  postpone 
or  interrupt  career  (e.g.,  for  children,  relocation) 

e)  want  a  full-time  career  with  advancement  potential  and  no  major 
career  interruptions 


4.  If  I  went  several  years  without  having  a  job,  I  would  prcbably  feel  that  I 
was  missing  something  very  important  in  life. 

a)  strongly  agree 

b)  agree 

c)  neither  agree  nor  disagree 

d)  disagree 

e)  strongly  disagree 


<3tf?EER  ORIENTATICN  ((X>nt) 


5.  Over  the  cxjurse  of  ny  lifetime  I  expect  to  derive  a  great  deal  of  personal 
satisfacticn  from  paid  enployment. 


a)  strongly  agree 

b)  agree 

c)  neither  agree  nor  disagree 

d)  disagree 

e)  strongly  disagree 


6.  I  will  be  very  disappointed  if  I  am  unable  to  develop  and  advance  in  rty 
field  of  enployment. 


a)  strongly  agree 

b)  agree 

c)  neither  agree  nor  disagree 

d)  disagree 

e)  strongly  disagree 


f )  Not  applicable  -  I  don't  have  a  field  of  enployment 
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DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATABASE  FOR  ESTIMATION  OF 
REENLISTMENT  SUPPLY  EQUATIONS  BY  MOS,  1979-1985 


Introduction 

The  primary  data  source  used  to  estimate  first  term 
reenlistment  supply  equations  in  this  study  are  computer  files  of 
active  duty  military  personnel  records  maintained  and  updated  by 
the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC) .  The  next  section 
presents  an  overview  of  this  data  source.  The  definition  of  the 
reenlistment  variable  that  is  the  dependent  variable  in  the 
analysis  is  discussed  in  section. 1.2.  Independent  variables  in 
the  reenlistment  supply  equations  are  also  described  in  1.2. 
Distributions  of  enlisted  personnel  for  the  variables  included  in 
the  estimating  equations  are  described  by  summary  statistics  in 
section  1.3.  Measured  differences  between  soldiers  who 
reenlisted  and  those  who  did  not  from  1979  —  1985  are  evaluated 
by  cross  tabulations  displayed  in  section  1.3. 


1.0  Overview  of  DMDC  Data  Files 


The  primary  source  of  data  for  this  study  are  records  of 
transactions  by  enlisted  personnel  reported  to  the  DMDC  on  a 
quarterly  and  monthly  basis  during  the  period  1979-1985-^.  DMDC 
maintains  records  of  two  types  of  transactions.  They  are 
enlistments/reenlistments/extensions  (gains)  and  separations 
(losses).  The  advantage  of  these  data  are  that  they  provide 
detailed  information  about  the  military  experience  of  active  duty 
enlisted  personnel  that  are  needed  to  estimate  reenlistment 
supply  equations  by  Military  Occupation  Specialty  (MOS) .  In 
addition  to  MOS,  the  records  include  data  on  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test  (AFQT)  scores  rank,  pay  grade,  separation  date 
(year/month/day)  (loss  records),  accession  date  (gain  records) 
and  expiration  of  term  of  service  (ETS)  date.  Some  socio¬ 
economic  data  are  also  included  on  the  records  such  as  race,  sex, 
education,  marital  status,  and  the  number  of  dependents. 

Two  disadvantages  are  that  the  data  are  primarily  cross 
sectional  in  nature  rather  than  longitudinal  and  there  is  little 
data  on  family  characteristics  such  as  spouse  employment 
experience  and  opportunities.  A  consequence  of  both  of  these 
characteristics  concerns  the  accuracy  of  the  estimated  effects  of 
SRB's.  First,  changes  in  SRB's  (or  other  financial  incentives) 
that  affect  first  term  reenlistment  rates  also  influence 
subsequent  reenlistments  because  of  a  changing  distribution  of 
"taste  for  Army  life".  Longitudinal  data  that  track  the  military 


1  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  instructions  concerning  the 
structure  and  information  requirements  of  active  duty  personnel 
files  maintained  by  DMDC  are  contained  in  DOD  Instruction  No. 
1336.5,  May  22,  1985. 


careers  of  individual  soldiers  over  time  are  needed  to  account 
for  this  heterogeneity.  In  the  absence  of  such  data,  reasonably 
accurate  estimates  of  the  effect  of  SRB’s  can  be  obtained  by 
limiting  the  analysis  to  first  term  reenlistments.  Secondly, 
there  is  evidence  that  family  related  factors  influence 
reenlistroent  decisions. 2  Our  ability  to  account  for  this  is 
limited  to  the  use  of  a  small  number  of  indicators  of  family 
circumstances  (e.g.  number  of  dependents)  available  on  the 
gain/loss  records. 


ss  records  of  enlisted 
1  of  these  records  are 
at  the  first  ETS. 
tments,  and  loss  records 
list  are  also  included 
sections  other  than 
of  gain  and  loss 
istment  term  to  enter  a 
on  and  Reenlistment 


DMDC  processed  2,951,321  gain  and  lo 
personnel  from  1979  through  1985.^  Not  al 
relevant  for  an  analysis  of  reenlistments 
Transaction  records  of  subseguent  reenlis 
of  soldiers  who  were  not  eligible  to  reen 
in  the  data.  Furthermore,  there  are  tran 
reenlistments  that  result  in  the  creation 
records,  such  as  extending  an  initial  enl 
training  program  (e.g.,  the  Bonus  Extensi 
(BEAR)  program) . 

The  first  task  was  to  select  records  of  enlisted  personnel 
who  were  eligible  to  reenlist  at  their  first  ETS  during  this 
period.  Then  a  procedure  was  needed  for  identifying  active  u  y 
personnel  who  reenlisted  at  their  first  ETS.  .Initial  enlistment 
terms  ranged  from  2  to  6  years  during  the  period  19 
According  to  Army  regulations  in  effect  at  the  time,  a  member 
could  reenlist  at  any  point  in  the  interval  beginning  6  months 
prior  to,  and  including  his/her  first  ETS  date. 3  consequently, 
for  enlisted  personnel  to  be  eligible  to  reenlist,  they  must  have 
been  on  active  duty  at  least  18  months. 

Each  record  in  the  gain/loss  files  has  a  length  of  service 
variable  coded  in  months.  This  variable  was  used  as  a  first 
eligibility  screen  by  selecting  records  of  members  who  had  been 
on  active  duty  for  at  least  18  months.  This  yielded  a  sample  of 
726,766  gain  and  or  loss  records  of  enlisted  personnel 
potentially  eligible  to  reenlist  at  their  first  ETS. 

Members  who  were  eligible  to  reenlist  immediately  and  did  so 
were  first  discharged  (i.e.,  separated)  and  simultaneously 
reenlisted.  There  are  circumstances  however  under  which  soldiers 
eligible  for  reenlistment  must  wait  a  designated  period  of  time 
after  separation  before  they  can  reenlist.  For  example,  if 
reenlistment  is  not  authorized  under  reenlistment  control  policy 


2  family  ACOL  ;  THE  HOUSEHOLD  AS  THE  DECISION  UNIT  IN 
MILITARY  RETENTION  ,  Systems  Research  and  Applications 
Corporation,  Arlington,  Va.,  February  1988. 


3  AR  601-280,  paragraph  5-2. 


at  the  time  of  separation,  an  otherwise  qualified  soldier  must 
wait  92  days  after  separation  to  reenlist. 

The  separation  transaction  results  in  a  loss  record  and 
reenlistment  is  recorded  on  a  gain  record  consequently,  ^  a 
soldier  reenlisted  at  his/her  first  ps,  there  would  be  matching 
gain  and  loss  records  with  an  accession  date  (gain)  either  1  or 
g^da?"  aker  the  separation  date  (loss).  Otherwise  there  would 
be  a  single  loss  record  at  the  first  ETS  date. 

There  were  453,891  single  loss  records  without  a  subsequent 
gain  record  in  the  hie  that  passed  through  the  length  of  service 
filter.  Ninety-two  percent  of  these  were  single  loss  records. 

The  other  8  per  cent  came  from  sets  of  more  than  two  pin/loss 
records  with  the  same  identifying  Social  Security  number  (SSN) . 

In  addition,  there  were  224,734  matched  pairs  of  gain/loss 
Records  iith  an  accession  date  1  to  92  days  after  a  separation 

date.  Application  of  these  two  sample  3  091 

provided  a  data  set  consisting  of  records  for  678,625  (  453,891 

+  224,734)  enlisted  personnel. 

Additional  selection  criteria  included 
eligibility  status  and  MOS  category.  Not  all 

enlisted  personnel  were  eligible  to  reenlist  at  their  first  ETS 
in  1979-85.  Information  on  reenlistment  eligibility  status, 
available  on  loss  records,  was  used  to  select  496,623  soldiers 
from  this  larger  sample  who  were  eligible  to  reenlist  at 
separation.  The  final  selection  filter  was  MOS  category.  From 
!l7r?o  ?9h,  165  of  365  MOS's  were  not  part  of  the  SRB  program. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
SRB  payments  on  reenlistments  for  specific  MOS  s,  records  of 
members  belonging  to  nonparticipating  MOS  categories  were 
excluded.  ReLining  occupations  with  fewer  than  100  observations 
were  also  excluded.^  Application  of  this  final  criteria  yielded 
a  sample  of  313,326  soldiers  who  were  eligible  to  reenlist 
between  1979  and  1985,  and  who  were  in  occupation  specialties 
(with  at  least  100  members)  entitled  to  SRB  payments  during  this 

period. 

The  variables  included  in  the  reenlistment  equations  are 
described  in  section  1.2.  Section  1.3  provides  sample  statistics 
of  these  variables. 


^  AR  601-280,  paragraph  4-3.  See  also  DMDC's  Active  Duty 
Military  Master  and  Loss  Edit  Coding  and  Data  Element 
Description,  June  1987. 

5  A  minimum  of  100  observations  was  selected  in  order  to 
have  sufficient  degrees  of  freedom  to  estimate  reenlistment 
supply  equations. 


2.0  Reenlistment  Supply  Equation  Variables 


The  dependent  variable  in  the  reenlistment  supply  equations 
is  defined  as  a  dichotomous  variable  assigned  a  value  of  1  tor 
members  who  reenlisted  at  their  first  ETS,  and  0  for  members  who 
were  eligible  to  reenlist  and  separated  from  the  Army.  An 
enlistment  is  assumed  to  have  occurred  if  a  soldiers'  separation 
date  exceeds  his/her  ETS  date  by  at  least  three  years.  This 
definition  is  based  on  Army  regulations  covering  reenlistments 
effect  during  the  period  1979-1985.®  The  minimum  period  for 
reenlistments  at  that  time  was  three  years.  Extensions  had  a 
maximum  length  of  thirty  five  months.  Differences  in  ®TS  and 
separation  dates  less  than  three  years  are  defined  as  extensions 
and  are  not  examined  in  the  analysis.  There  were  4,278 
observations  that  satisfied  this  definition  and  were  therefore 
excluded,  leaving  sample  of  309,048  soldiers  eligible  to  reenlist 
at  their  first  ETS  during  the  period  1979  -  1985. 

The  explanatory,  or  independent,  variables  are  based  on  a 
simple  economic  model  of  the  selection  between  alternative  career 
paths.  The  model  predicts  that  a  soldier  will  reenlist  in  the 
Army  if  the  annualized  present  value  of  the  stream  of  expected 
military  compensation  plus  civilian  earnings  after  leaving  the 
Army  exceeds  the  annualized  present  value  of  the  stream  of 
earnings  that  could  be  expected  in  civilian  alternatives  it 
he/she  left  at  the  first  ETS.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
magnitude  of  present  values  is  reversed,  a  member  eligible  to 
reenlist  would  be  expected  to  leave  the  Army.  This  criteria  is 
an  application  of  the  economic  theory  of  human  capital  in  which 
decisions  about  investments  in  human  capital  are  made  in  or  er  o 
maximize  utility,  or  the  economic  welfare  of  the  individual,  over 
time."^  This  is  done  by  selecting  that  investment  path  that 
yields  the  largest  present  value  of  net  benefits.  In  this 
context,  net  benefits  are  defined  as  expected  earnings  of  a  given 
alternative  minus  the  opportunity  cost  of  other  alternatives. 
Because  there  are  different  combinations  of  military  and 
subsequent  civilian  experience  available  to  members  of  the  Army, 
this  decision  criterion  can  be  stated  as  reenlist  if  the  maximum 
difference  between  present  values  is  positive. 


6  AR601-280,  Appendix  F. 

The  human  capital  model  can  be  found  in  the  following 
references: 

fiarv  s.  Becker.  HUMAN  CAPITAL,  2nd  Edition,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1975,  Jacob  Mincer,  SCHOOLING,  EXPERIENCE,  ANp 
EARNINGS,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New 
and  Robert  J.  Willis  and  Sherwin  Rosen,  "  Education  and  Self  - 
Selection  ",  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  1979,  vol.87,  no.  5, 
pt.  2,  pp .  S  7  —  S  36. 


in  the  military  manpower  ®/‘°na^the'^annualized'” 

is  added  to  the  difference  >"  P5«®'’‘/tiriinualized  cost  of 
value  of  this  difference  .lln^^ersion  of  this  model, 

incorporated  explicitly  fences  in  "taste"  for  Army 

iffri-nria^ni^ru^-r^irtif  a  1 

J^^:?::p^r^of“S^rt?lrnre  Sa^^rir^cromy  -  Wide  labor 
market  conditions. 

The  purpose  of  defining  the  error  term  of  the  ACOL-2  model 
in  this  way  is  to  account  for  ®“®^^^°ty^factors"that  occurs 

^oteri^^lus?!  ronrafd  ^Mrd;term  reenljstment  points.^  With 

S^hir^r’oLMUrof'aoiirso  than  those  who  |eparate  «  a 

rok^u:^ti"y"iirsUU'rf^so!die;s‘:^rr:enlf^^^^^  «tst 

/  aa'lKeortnoni-^  ETS  would  be  a  nonrandom  sam.ple  of  their 
(or  subsequent)  ETS  wouio^o  military  compensation 

©nils titiGnt  conoirt#  .F-a^inT’o  'ho  account  for  3 

rnqi^rti-e“j?^tJrbft^o-m^£^js  1/  r£er 
impact  of  policy  variables  such  as  SRB  s,  basic  p  y, 
retirement  benefits. 

,  £  uu^  arnr  variable  will  also  be  correlated  with 

the  er^or'^term  °in  the  model  if  unmeasured  J j^y factor s  affect 

bet?«  ?hr;veragf  Lrnings  p?ospects  in 

in  this  case  expected  civilian  earnings  ®%his  does 

ElT"°L^dtLrwL“reenliirJJ[rea^^ 

differences  in  abilities. 

If  the  ACOL  variable  is  included  in  empirical  reenlistment 

J^?^i^ntlffo‘!"=itS^er:!sr?rrsti^i^:rimr»ct"rfhCOb  win 


8  The  8C0L-2  model  is  developed  in  ^  apdrications 

military  reemlISTMEWT  EEHhVlQg,  Systems  Research  a  PP 

corp.,  ARLINGTON,  Va . ,  June,  1987. 

9  The  principle  of  H^el 

ability  and  earnings  is  discussed  in  detail  in  wii 

"  Education  and  Self  Selection  ,  op.  cit. 


11  as  the  impact  of  military 


reflect  ability  differences  as  we 

compensation . 


The  explanatory  variables  included  in  this  study  reflect 
measurable  individual  differences  in  (1)  net  benefits  of 
reenlistment,  (2)  taste  (3)  ability  (4)  differences  in  family 
circumstances  and  (5)  shocks,  such  as  in 

conditions  over  time.  The  variables  are  defined  as  follows. 


ACOL 

Annualized  cost  of  leaving  the 
Army.  Based  on  the  dollar  value  of 
total  military  compensation  and 
expected  civilian  earnings. 

NHSGRAD 

1,  if  not  a  high  school  graduate 

HSGRAD 

1,  if  graduated  from  high  school 
or  obtained  a  GED 

SOMECOLL 

1,  if  attended  college  and  did  not 
graduate 

AFQTI-IIIA 

1,  if  AFQT  score  category  X-IIIA 

AFQTIIIB-IV 

1,  if  AFQT  score  category  IIIB-IV 

RACENW 

1,  if  nonwhite 

SEXF 

1,  if  female 

MARSTM 

1,  if  married 

N0D2 

1,  if  2  dependents 

N0DGT2 

1,  if  more  than  2  dependents 

UNEMP 

Aggregate  unemployment  rate;  also 
stratified  by  race  and  sex. 

PYGRD 

Pay  grade  (basic  pay) 

SRB 

SRB  multiplier 

LOS 

Length  of  service  (months) 

10  Most  of  these  variables  are  dichotomous  1,0  variables. 
Observations  not  coded  as  1  receive  a  value  of  0. 


As  a  measure  of  the  net  benefits  of  reenlistment,  ACOL 
depends  on  education,  ability,  civilian  experience  and  Army 
experience, 12  it  is  defined  as  the  annualized  difference  between 
the  present  values  of  expected  (1)  civilian  earnings  7  , 

experience  profiles  plus  military  retirement  pay  the 
is  entitled  to  and  (2)  Army  experience  compensation  profiles  plus 
civilian  earnings  after  retirement.  The  latter  includes  basic 
pay,  allowances  and  selective  reenlistment  bonuses. 

The  estimated  effect  of  the  ACOL  variable  therefore  provides 
information  needed  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  SRB  s  on 
reenlistments.  The  greater  the  perceived  net  benefits  to 
reenlisting  in  the  Army,  the  higher  the  probability  any  given 
individual  will  do  so.  Previous  studies  that  have  included  a 
version  of  the  ACOL  variable  support  this  expectation. 

Education  and  AFQT  scores  are  also  included  separately  to 
control  for  unmeasured  taste  and  ability  factors.  Higher  levels 
of  education  are  associated  with  greater  civilian  lifetime 
earnings  prospects.  If  ACOL  is  not  included  explicitly  as  a 
variable  in  the  supply  equations,  education  would  therefore  be 
expected  to  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  probability  of 
reenlistment.  A  similar  expectation  can  be  formulated  for  tl  o 
AFQT  test  score  variable.  Since  AFQT  is  an  aptitude  test  score, 
it  can  be  interpreted  as  an  index  of  ability  that  is  directly 
related  to  civilian  earnings.  Higher  test  scores  may  therefore 
indicate  higher  expected  earnings  in  civilian  alternatives  and 
hence  lower  reenlistment  probabilities.  If  ACOL  is  included  as  a 
variable,  education  and  AFQT  test  scores  will  represent 
unmeasured  taste  factors  and  ability  not  captured  by  ACOL.  In 
this  context,  the  effects  of  education  and  test  scores  on 
reenlistment  probabilities  could  be  either  positive  or  negative. 


Race  and  sex  are  demographic  characteristics  that  may  also 
reflect  differences  in  civilian  earnings  alternatives  for 
minorities  and  women,  as  well  as  differences  in  taste.  Expected 
earnings  for  women  and  minorities  may  be  lower  in  civilian  30bs 
than  in  the  Army.  In  this  case,  one  would  expect  to  observe 
higher  reenlistment  rates  for  women  and/or  minorities. 


12  A  value  of  the  ACOL  variable  will  be  computed  for  each 
record  in  the  analysis  file  by  a  computer  program  developed  by 
SRA,  Inc.  The  algorithm  is  based  on  the  formula  described  in 
appendix  A  of  A  DYNAMIC  MODEL,  op.  cit. 


13  Previous  studies  tend  to  support  this  hypothesis  for 
minorities.  See  for  example  Lakhani  and  Gilroy,  ibid,  for 
evidence  on  race  and  Scheirer,  Mary  Ann  et  al..  The  Reenlistment 
of  Army  Enlisted  Personnel,  March,  1985,  p.84,  Westat,  Inc. 
Report  prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Research  Institute, 
Alexandria,  Va.  for  evidence  concerning  sex. 


Unemployment  rates  by  race  and  sex  are  included  to  control 
explicitly  for  the  effects  of  labor  market  demand  conditions  on 
the  reenlistment  decision.  In  this  context,  unemploi^ent  rates 
measure  the  degree  of  ease  or  difficulty  in  finding  Dobs. 

Marital  status  and  the  number  of  dependents  are  included  to 
represent  the  influence  of  the  family  as  the  decision  making  unit 
for  the  reenlistment  decision  of  married  soldiers,  tne 

military  manpower  literature  married  soldiers  with  children  have 
consistently  been  found  to  have  a  higher  probability  3^4 

reenlisting  than  single  soldiers  or  couples  with  no  children. 

Unemployment  is  included  to  capture  the  effects  of  shocks 
on  reenlistments  due  to  changes  in  civilian  labor  market 
conditions.  Year  is  intended  to  measure  the  effects  of  trends 
unaccounted  for  by  measured  variables  included  in  the  analysis. 

In  particular,  the  analysis  file  consist  of  data  from  different 
Lt?y  cohorts.  Unmeasured  taste  for  Army  life  factors  may  differ 
between  cohorts,  leading  to  an  observed  trend  in  reenlistment 
rates  over  time.  For  example,  a  downward  trend  in^reenlistmen 
rates  could  be  indicative  of  a  general  decline  in 
Army  life  factors.  Finally,  non-pecuniary  aspects  of  Army  life 
such  as  degree  of  risk  and  separation  from  families  probably  vary 
by  occupational  specialty.  Such  differences  are  taken  in  o 
account  by  estimating  separate  equations  by  MOS. 


3.0  Descriptive  Statistics 

Means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  explanatory  variables 
included  in  the  analysis  are  displayed  in  Table  1. 


The  data  indicate  that  soldiers  eligible  to  reenlist  at 
their  first  ETS  from  1979  -  1985  were  predominantly  white,  single 
males  who  had  graduated  from  high  school  or 

scored  between  the  10th  and  50th  percentiles  on  the  AFQT  test. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  the  sample  were  white  (36%  were  black, 
hispanic  and  other  non-white)  and  93%  were  males.  Sixty-four 
percent  were  single,  78%  graduated  from  high  school  or  received 
a  GED,  and  60%  had  AFQT  test  scores  in  categories  IIIB  or  iv. 

The  average  length  of  service  for  this  group  of  soldiers  was  3.3 

years. 

Fourteen  of  the  164  MOS's  in  the  study  account  for 
approximately  54%  of  the  observations  in  the  data  base.  These 
MOS's  are  identified  in  Table  2.  The  largest  occupations  are 
combat  arms  MOS’s  in  CMF's  11,  12,  13,  and  19.  The  larges 


For  a  summary  of  findings  in  the  literature  and  a 
theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the  family  as  the  = 

making  unit  in  the  context  of  the  military  reenlistment  decision, 

see  FAMILY  ACOL,  op.cit. 


TABLE  1 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  ANALYSIS  VARIABLES 


Variable  Name 


Percent  of  Standard 

Example  Deviation 


EDUCATION : 

Less  than  High  School 
or  GED 

High  School  Graduate 
or  GED 

More  than  High  School 
or  GED 

AFQT  CATEGORY: 

CAT  I-IIIA 
CAT  IIIB-IV 
RACE: 

White 

Non-white 

SEX: 

Male 

Female 

MARITAL  STATUS 
Single 
Married 

NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENTS 
Two 


15  -36 

78  -42 

7  .25 


40  .49 

60  .50 


64  .48 

36  .48 

93  .25 

7  .25 


64  .48 

36  .48 

17  .38 


Two  or  more 


18 


38 


TABLE  1  (continued) 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  ANALYSIS  VARIABLES 


Variable  Name 

Average 

Value 

Standard 

Deviation 

PAY  GRADE 

4.1 

.69 

SELECTIVE  REENLISTMENT 

BONUS 

1.02 

1.01 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE 

40  mo. 

10.3 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

12.6% 

1.78 

i 


TABLE  2 

SAMPLE  SIZE  OF  THE  FOURTEEN  LARGEST  MOSs 

1979-85 


MOS 

N 

Percent  of 
Records  in 
Data  Base 

IIB  Infantryman 

41,854 

14.0 

lie  Indirect  Fire 

Infantryman 

9,838 

3.2 

IIH  Heavy  Antiarmor 

Wepons  Infantryman 

6,182 

2.0 

12B  Combat  Engineer 

11,843 

3.8 

13B  Cannon  Crew  Member 

20,368 

6.6 

13F  Fire  Support  Specialist 

3,683 

1.2 

19D  Scout 

8,425 

2.7 

19E  M48-M60  Armor  Crewman 

12,592 

4.1 

31M  Multichannel  Comm 

Equipment  Operator 

6,595 

2.1 

36C  Wire  System  Installer/ 
Operator 

4,811 

1.6 

36K  Tactical  Wire  Operator 
Special i st 

10,045 

3.3 

63B  Lightweight  Vehical/ 

Power  Gen  Mechanic 

17,960 

5.8 

67N  Utility  Helicopter 
Repairman 

3,899 

1.3 

91B  Medical  Specialist 

6,165 

2.0 

All  other  MOSs 

144,788 

47.0 

Total 

309,048 

100.0 

single  MOS  is  llB,  Infantryman,  with  41,854  observations  (14%  of 
the  total),  followed  by  19D  and  19E,  Armored  crews  (6.8*  of 
total),  and  12B,  Combat  Engineers  (3.8%). 

There  are  important  distributional  differences  in  the 
measured  characteristics  described  above  between  members  who 
reenlisted  and  those  who  separated  (or  extended).  Table  3 
displays  reenlistment  rates  by  category  for  the  independent 
variables  described  above. 


The  proportion  of  members  who  reenl isted  declines  the  higher 
the  level  of  educational  attainment.  Forty-five  percent  of  high 
school  nongraduates  reenlisted  compared  to  40%  of  soldiers  with 
at  least  some  college.  Examination  of  differences  in  AFQT  scores 
also  reveals  lower  reenlistment  rates  in  higher  aptitude  test 
score  categories.  Both  of  these  observations  are  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  that  soldiers  with  more  education  and  different 
abilities  have  greater  earnings  opportunities  in  civilian  jobs 
than  in  the  Array.  Consequently,  they  separate  at  higher  rates 
than  soldiers  with  less  education  and  lower  AFQT  scores. 


Except  for  sex,  reenlistment  rates  also  differ  for  other 
personal  and  demographic  characteristics.  The  proportions  of 
males  and  females  who  reenlisted  were  similar  (  44%  of  males, 

42%  of  females) .  Non-whites  on  the  other  hand  reenlisted  at  a 
significantly  higher  rate  than  their  white  counterparts  -  56% 
compared  to  38%.  The  Army  may  provide  better  earnings 
opportunities  than  civilian  occupations  for  minority  groups. 

Family  related  factors  also  differ  by  reenlistment  status. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  single  members  reenlisted  compared  to 
55%  of  married  members.  Likewise  60  percent  of  members  with  two 
or  more  dependents  reenlisted.  This  difference  may  be  indicative 
of  family  influences  on  the  reenlistment  decision.  It  may  also 
represent  the  effect  of  higher  allowances  and  subsidies  for 
families  with  more  children. 

Reenlistment  rates  have  also  varied  over  time,  with  the 
highest  rate  occurring  in  1981.  Reenlistments  have  declined 
steadily  since  then.  This  may  reflect  a  decline  in  "taste  for 
Army  life"  of  more  recent  entry  cohorts.  Finally,  as  we  would 
expect,  reenlistment  rates  increase  steadily  with  the  magnitude 
of  SRB  multipliers,  increasing  from  40%  with  no  bonus  to  55%  for 
a  multiplier  of  5. 


In  general,  the  comparisons  described  in  this  section  are 
based  on  one  and  two  way  classifications  of  the  data.  While  this 
is  suggestive  of  an  underlying  structure  of  the  reenlistment 
decision,  multivariate  techniques  are  needed  in  order  to  obtain 
accurate  estimates  of  policy  variables  from  the  data  and  draw 
correct  statistical  inferences.  This  will  enable  us  to  isolate 


TABLE  3 


REENLISTMENT  RATES  BY 
EXPLANATORY  VARIABLE 


Variable 


Percent  of  Category 


Education 

Less  Than  High  School 

High  School  Graduate 

More  than  High  School 
or  GED 

AFQT  Score  Category 
I-IIIA 
IIIB-IV 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Race 

White 
Non-White 
Marital  Status 
Single 
Married 

Number  of  Dependents 
One  (Single) 

Two 


45 

44 

40 

39 

48 

44 

42 

38 

56 

38 

55 

52 


Two  or  more 


60 


TABLE  3  (continued) 


REENLISTMENT  RATES  BY 
EXPLANATORY  VARIABLE 


Variable 


Percent  of  Category 


Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 


5.5 

19.3 
19.9 
17.7 
15.2 

13.4 
9.1 


5 


55 


the  separate  effects  of  measured  and  unmeasured 
influence  the  reenlistment  decision  and  may  be 


variables 

correlated 


one  another . 


that 

with 


A  multivariate  approach  will  be  presented  in  a  subsequent 
nanor  that  is  designed  to  provide  accurate  estimates  of  the 
impact  cl  poficjilriables  on  first  term  reenlistment  rates,  with 
particular  reference  to  SRB's. 
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ROTC/ARTIY  CAREER  ATTITUDES  SURVEY:  AN  UPDATE 


BRIEF 


Requirement: 

The  objective  of  this  research  was  to  identify  the  current  attitudes  and 
values  of  the  college  student  population  in  order  to  provide  useful  informa¬ 
tion  for  ROTC  advertising,  recruiting,  and  retention  efforts.  This  objective 
was  facilitated  by  comparing  ROTC  cadets  with  non-cadets  and  former  cadets 
across  niamerous  variables. 


Procedure: 

The  data  were  gathered  from  questionnaires  administered  to  1,120  students 
from  11  college  campuses.  Students  were  selected  to  provide  representative 
samples  of  ROTC  cadets,  non-cadets,  and  former  cadets.  The  colleges  were  also 
selected  to  provide  a  representative  cross-section. 


Findings : 

Most  of  the  respondents  were  male,  white,  and  reared  in  small  towns  in 
the  South.  Approximately  60%  of  the  cadets  were  enrolled  in  the  first  two 
years  of  ROTC  (MSI  and  MSII) .  Cadets  and  non-cadets  were  found  to  share  about 
the  same  general  media  habits.  As  expected,  cadets  were  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  Army  than  non-cadets,  and  found  ROTC  more  attractive.  Cadets 
tend  to  have  higher  salary  goals  than  non-cadets,  and  males  to  have  higher 
salary  goals  than  females.  Cadets  were  found  to  become  aware  of  ROTC  in 
high  school,  but  to  postpone  decisions  about  joining  until  college.  Less 
than  half  of  the  cadets  expressed  an  intent  to  continue  through  the  Advanced 
Course,  a  replication  of  a  previous  survey  finding.  Relatively  few  cadets 
indicated  that  they  would  join  the  Army  voluntarily,  without  an  obligation 
to  do  so. 


Utilization  of  Findings: 


This  report  contains  much  current  and  relevant  information  of  interest 
to  ROTC  recruiters,  professors  of  military  science  (PMS) ,  ROTC  Advertising 
and  Media  personnel,  and  appropriate  officials  concerned  with  retention 
and  career  commitment  of  ROTC  cadets. 


FOREWORD 


Part  of  the  research  of  the  Personnel  Utilization  Technical  Area 
of  the  US  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
(ARI)  deals  with  encouraging  college  students  to  become  Army  officers 
through  enrollment  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC) .  This 
report  explores  and  compares  ROTC  cadet,  non-cadet,  and  former  cadet  at¬ 
titudes,  perceptions,  and  behaviors  as  they  relate  recruitment  and  retention 
in  ROTC.  The  survey  data  upon  which  this  report  is  based  were  collected 
by  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc.  under  Contract  MDA903-81-C-0382.  The 
research  was  accomplished  under  ARI  Program  Element  63731A,  and  Project 
2Q2637A792. 
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I.  introduction 


Objective 

.  .  nf  '•■'his  survey  was  to  identify  tlie  current 

attitudes  and  values  of  the  contemporary  college  student 
attituae  rotc  useful  information  for 

population  and  to  provide  survey  was  to 

HLu:ofintL“y'rMargrip2°un|r 

4.'h/a  n  «5  Armv  Research  Institute  tor  tne  uenayiv--.. 

SoSiai  ScSes  (ARI)  and  the  U.S.  Army  Trarnrn,  ar.d 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) . 


Background 

-  a  a  o‘7n '  e  attantion  has  been  focused  on 

^^v;yi‘L?e°?SS:  c“dul?e“'eir sharing  ^e  ™ 

JSemfbut  each  with  a  slightly  different  thrust. 

!^ra«io°ts  ^RTfion:!  ^tnLrrT-^l^Lrve  on!y  if 
railed  uDon) ,  Wishful  Thinkers  (hoped  to  avoid 
^riioefanl  Anti-military  (would  actively  avoid 
service)  . 


•  Gilbert  Youth  Research,  1977  ~  Studied  the  attitudes 
and  values  of  college  youth  and  the  changing  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  ROTC  Cadet  population. 


•  American  Institutes  for  Research,  1979  —  Investi- 
gated  attitudes  and  reactions  of  Cadets  and  non- 
Cadets  to  the  Army  as  a  career  option  and  to  various 
ROTC  program  modifications  with  special  attention  to 
subpopulation  differences  (between  males  and  females, 
and  among  blacks,  whites  and  Hispanics). 


II.  METHODS 


A.  Subjects 


One  thousand,  one  hundred,  and  twenty  students  on  11  Army 
ROTC  host  campuses  participated  in  this  survey  research 
effort;  686  were  ROTC  Cadets  and  434  were  non-Cadet 
students . 


1.  Selection  —  The  selection  of  college  campuses  for 
this  project  attempted  to  replicate,  to  the  extent 
possible,  the  complement  of  schools  included  in  the 
1979  survey.  The  original  design  called  for  13 
schools  --  a  random  selection  of  one  large  and  one 
small  school  in  each  of  four  regions  and  five  insti¬ 
tutions  selected  with  certainty  because  of  their 
relatively  large  Hispanic  student  populations. 


Ten  of  the  original  campuses  were  represented  in  the 
replication  survey.  In  addition,  one  small  Region  1 
school,  St.  Peters  College,  replaced  Canisius  College 
which  was  in  the  1979  survey  but  unable  to  take  part 
in  the  1982  effort.  No  replacements  were  provided 
for  Texas  Tech  University  and  St.  Mary's  University 
at  San  Antonio. 


In  order  not  to  lose  sample  size  due  to  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  colleges,  the  average  number  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires  completed  per  campus  was  increased  from 
the  1979  level. 


The  11  schools  participating  in  the  1982  replication 
survey  were: 


St.  Peters  College 
West  Virginia  University 
Marquette  University 
Michigan  State  University 
Jackson  State  University 
Idaho  State  University 
UCLA 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University 
Texas  A&I  University 
University  of  Miami 
University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 


The  selection  of  students  followed  the  same  general 
pattern  across  all  campuses.  All  MSI  and  MSII  stu¬ 
dents  attending  class  on  the  day  of  questionnaire 
administration  were  included  in  the  seimple.  To 
select  non-Cadet  students,  cooperation  was  secured 
from  the  instructor  of  a  lower  level  required  course, 
(e.g.,  English,  introductory  sociology)  which  had  a 
cross-section  of  the  campus  population.  All  students 
in  class  on  the  day  of  questionnaire  administration 
were  eligible  to  participate.* 


2.  Characteristics  —  The  1,120  students  in  this  sample 
are  predominantly  white  males  with  an  average  age  of 
20  years.  Nearly  half  grew  up  in  the  South,  in 
either  a  small-  or  medium-sized  city.  As  would  be 
expected,  most  are  from  upscale  households  with  re¬ 
ported  parental  income  of  just  over  $28,110.  More 
detailed  information  about  the  sample  is  given  in 
Table  1.  Each  demographic  variable  is  disciissed 
below. 


a.  Sex  —  Two  out  of  three  survey  respondents  are 
males.  While  the  breakdown  between  males  cind 
females  among  non-Cadets  is  representative  of  a 
typical  college  campus,  with  males  showing  a 
slight  edge  over  females  (55.1%  versus  44.9%, 
respectively) ,  Cadets  are  heavily  populated  with 
males  (72.9%  versus  27.1%  females).  These  sex 
differences  between  Cadet  and  non-Cadet  students 
are  significant. 


b.  Ethnic  background  —  Most  students  sampled  are 

white  (68.0%),  with  the  non-white  students  equally 


♦Throughout  this  report,  an  ROTC  Cadet  is  defined  as  a 
student  attending  but  not  auditing  MSI  or  MSII  classes.  A 
non-ROTC  Cadet  is  a  student  who  is  not  attending  MSI  or  MSII 
classes.  On  some  campuses,  MSI  and  MSII  students  do  not 
think  of  themselves  as  Cadets,  as  this  term  is  reserved  for 
those  in  the  Advanced  Course.  These  self-styled  distinc¬ 
tions  in  program  participation  are  not  treated  in  this 
report.  Moreover,  data  from  MSI  or  MSII  Cadets  v^o,  by 
chance,  were  also  surveyed  in  the  required  course  sampling 
effort,  were  dropped  from  the  analysis. 
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TABLE  1 

Demographic  Variables 


Sex  of  Respondent 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadets 

Non- ROTC 
Cadets 

% 

% 

% 

Male 

66.0 

72.9 

55.1 

Female 

34.0 

27.1 

44.9 

Ethnic  Background 

White 

68.0 

71.0 

63.1 

Black 

16.1 

19.0 

11.6 

Hispanic 

15.9 

10.0 

25.3 

Region  of  Formative 

Years 

South 

45.1 

43.9 

47.1 

East 

20.4 

23.9 

14.9 

West 

13.5 

12.8 

14.7 

Midwest 

12.5 

12.5 

12.4 

Outside  U.S. 

3.2 

1.2 

6.5 

Several  Regions 

5.2 

5.7 

4.4 

Type  of  Community 
of  Formative  Years 

Small  city/town 

35.0 

35.5 

34.3 

Medium-size  city 

22.0 

20.6 

24.3 

Large  city 

15.1 

12.0 

20.1 

Rural 

14.6 

16.2 

12.0 

Subu  rb 

13.2 

15.8 

9.3 

Mean  (X)  Age  of 

Respondent 

20.32 

19.85 

21.06 

Mean  (X)  Parental 
Annual  Income 

$28,110 

1 

$28,530 

$27,450 

(Categorical  Mean)^ 

6.19 

6.27 

6.06 

^N.A.  =  Not  applicable 

2(6  =  $25,000  to  $29,999  per  year,  7  =  $30,000 

***  p< .001 


Test  of 
Significance 

x2(l)  =  37.67*** 

‘  N.A.l 

N.A.l 

x2(4)=  24.97*** 

t(1115)=5.048*** 

t(1096)=NS 

t(1096)=NS 

to  $34,999  per  year) 
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divided  between  blacks  (16.1%)  and  Hispanics 
(15.9%).  Seven  out  of  every  ten  ROTC  Cadet 
respondents  are  white.  of  the  remaining  three 

are  black  and  one  is  of  Hispanic  origin.  The  non- 
ROTC  Cadet  group  shows  a  larger  percentage  of 
,  Hispanics  (25.3%)  and  less  blacks  (11.6%)  than  the 
total  sample.  The  largest  percentage  is  still 
white  (63.1%),  which  is  consistent  with  the  total 
group  of  respondents. 


c.  Region  of  formative  years 


Nearly  half  of  the  respondents  (45.1%)  spent  their 
formative  years  (elementary  and  high  school  years) 
in  the  South.  The  East  is  the  next  most  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned  region  (20.4%),  followed  by  the  West 
(13.5%)  and  Midwest  (12.5%).  This  pattern  is 
similar  for  ROTC  Cadets  and  non-ROTC  Cadets.  The 
large  percentage  of  respondents  indicating  the 
South  as  their  home  region  is  indicative  of  the 
large  number  of  southern  college  campuses  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sample. 


d.  Type  of  community  of  formative  years 


The  types  of  communities  in  which  students  report 
spending  their  elementary  and  high  school  years 
are  quite  varied.  About  a  third  (35.0%)  identify 
a  small  city/ town  as  their  home  when  they  were 
growing  up.  This  is  followed  by  medium  cities 
(22.0%),  large  cities  (15.1%),  rural  communities 
(14.6%)  and  the  suburbs  (13.2%).  This  pattern  is 
similar  for  ROTC  Cadets  and  non-ROTC  Cadets,  with 
the  exception  that  more  non-ROTC  Cadets  than 
Cadets  report  growing  up  in  a  large  city  (20.1% 
versus  12.0%,  respectively). 


e.  Mean  age  of  respondents 


The  mean  age  of  all  respondents  is  20.32  years. 
ROTC  Cadets  are  significantly  younger  than  non- 
ROTC  Cadets,  with  a  mean  age  of  19.85  years  and 
21.06  years,  respectively  (t=5.048,  df=1115, 
p< .001) . 


f*  Average  parental  annual  income 


Respondeii'ts  were  asked  to  ckoose  an  income  cate¬ 
gory  that  best  approximates  their  parents'  com¬ 
bined  annual  income.  The  mean  parental  annual 
income  for  all  respondents  is  $28,110;  the  median 
is  $28,000.  There  are  no  significant  differences 
between  ROTC  Cadets  and  non-ROTC  Cadets. 


Instruments 


A  slightly  modified  version  of  the  self-administered 
"Career  Attitude  Survey:  A  Questionnaire  for  College 
Students"  was  employed  in  this  research.  The  document 
developed  for  the  1979  survey  (see  Appendix  A  for  a  copy) 
IS  divided  into  four  sections  covering  the  topics  of: 
background  information,  school  life,  career  plans,  and 
ROTC  and  military  knowledge  and  attitudes.  The  latter 
section  was  divided  into  two  subparts,  one  directed  at 
Cadets  and  the  other  at  non-Cadets. 


The  questionnaire  was  updated  in  two  important  ways  for 
use  in  the  1982  replication.  First,  in  two  media  ques¬ 
tions  ( I— 1  magazine  readership  and  I— m  radio  programming 
preferences),  the  set  of  precoded  answer  categories  was 
expanded  to  incorporate  all  previously  volunteered 
answers.  That  is,  if  students  reported  in  1979  reading  a 
magazine  not  listed  in  the  questionnaire,  that  magazine 
was  included  in  the  revised  1982  version. 


The  second  change  introduced  three  new  items  to  both 
Cadets  (IV-w,  IV-x,  and  IV-y)  auid  non-Cadets  (iv-p,  IV -q, 
and  IV-r)  regarding  changes  in  the  program  designed  to 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  Advanced  Course  or  Army 
ROTC  in  general. 


Procedures 


On  each  of  the  11  college  campuses,  a  PMS  was  designated 
survey  coordinator.  That  individual  arranged  to  have  the 
questionnaires  administered  in  MSI  and  MSII  classes  and 
contacted  an  instructor  of  a  required  freshman  or  sopho¬ 
more  class  to  have  the  questionnaires  completed  by  civil¬ 
ian  students.  As  the  materials  were  designed  to  be 


self-explanatory  and  self-administered,  instructors 
simply  handed  out  an  introductory  letter,  a  question¬ 
naire,  and  answer  sheet  (see  Appendix  A)  to  each  student 
at  the  beginning  of  class  and  collected  them  at  the  end 
of  the  period. 


Completion  of  the  questionnaire  took  approximately  45 
minutes.  Participation  was  voluntary  and  all  answers 
were  recorded  anonymously. 


All  answer  sheets  were  returned  to  a  central  location 
where  they  were  coded,  keypunched  and  100%  verified, 
mechanically  edited  and  tabulated.  These  data  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  using  a  series  of  cross-tabulations  and  appropriate 
significance  tests  (X^,  t-,  and  F-tests). 


Ill*  ADVERTISING  AND  MEDIA  ATTENTION 


This  chapter  addresses  advertising  and  media  preferences  of 
college  students  as  expressed  in  the  1982  Career  Attitude 
Survey  questionnaire.  Respondents  provided  information  con¬ 
cerning  four  areas  of  media  attention  and  preference.  First 
they  rated  their  frequency  of  reading  or  listening  to  various 
media  sources.  Next,  they  indicated  how  often  they  read 
selected  magazines.  In  addition,  students  identified  their 
favorite  television  programs  and  types  of  radio  programming. 


A.  Media  Attended  to  Occasionally  or  Regularly 


Students  indicated  the  frequency  with  which  they  direct 
attention  to  each  of  15  different  types  of  communication 
vehicles  or  media.  Table  2  presents  the  percent  of 
students  reporting  regular  or  occasional  attention  by 
media  category. 


The  four  most  frequently  attended  media  sources  for  all 
respondents  are  newspapers,  general  radio,  campus  news¬ 
papers,  and  television  (over  85%  each).  ROTC  Cadets 
report  their  four  most  frequent  media  sources  in  the 
above  order,  while  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  general  radio 
most  frequently  attended  to,  followed  by  newspapers, 
television  and  campus  radio.  Significantly  more  ROTC 
Cadets  than  non-Cadets  occasionally  or  regularly  attend 
to  newspapers,  sports/outdoor  magazines,  men's  magazines 
and  campus  radio.  Home  service  and  women's  magazines  are 
attended  to  significantly  more  often  by  non-ROTC  Cadets. 


The  least  frequently  attended  to  media  sources  for  all 
respondents  are  automotive  and  home  service  magazines. 
ROTC  Cadets  report  home  service  and  women’s  magazines  as 
least  attended,  while  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  campus  radio 
and  automotive  magazines  as  the  least  occasionally  or 
regularly  attended  to  media  sources . 
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TABLE  2 

Media  Preferences 


Media  Attended  to 


Occasionally  or 
Regularly 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

Newspapers 

% 

92.6 

% 

94.0 

% 

90.3 

X2(l) 

5.36* 

General  radio 

92.6 

93.1 

91.7 

X2(l) 

s 

NS 

Campus  newspaper 

87  .4 

88.3 

85.9 

X2(l) 

s 

NS 

Television 

87.0 

86.9 

87.1 

X2(l) 

= 

NS 

Sports/outdoor 

magazines 

72.3 

74.6 

68.6 

X2(l) 

4.84* 

Advertising/bill¬ 

boards 

68.0 

66.8 

69.9 

X2C1) 

NS 

Sunday  supplmt. 

66.1 

67.3 

64.2 

X2(l) 

= 

NS 

General  magazines 

65.7 

66.2 

65.0 

X2(l) 

= 

NS 

Business/trade 

Magazines 

43.4 

45.6 

40.0 

X2(l) 

ss 

NS 

Men's  magazines 

42.7 

47.4 

35.3 

x2(l) 

s 

15.73*** 

Mechanics/science 

magazines 

42.3 

44.3 

39 .1 

x2(l) 

NS 

Women's  magazines 

32.7 

27.9 

40.4 

X2(l) 

ss 

18.92*** 

Campus  radio 

30.4 

33.8 

25.2 

x2(l) 

= 

9.24** 

Home  service 
magazines 

30.1 

25.5 

37  .2 

X2(l) 

17.08*** 

Automotive  magazines 

28.7 

30.8 

25.4 

X2{1) 

ss 

NS 

*  p  <.05 

**  p  <.01 

***  p  <.001 


Magazine  Readership 


For  each  of  59  magazines,  students  indicated  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  they  read  it.  Overall,  respondents 
report  reading  11.59  magazines  occasionally  or  regularly 
with  ROTC  Cadets  reading  significantly  more  magazines 
than  non-ROTC  Cadets  (t®3.103,  df=104,  p<.01). 


As  shown  in  Table  3,  Time,  Newsweek,  and  Sports 
Illustrated  are  the  most  popular,  being  read  occasionally 
or  regularly  by  over  55%  of  the  respondents.  Of  the  top 
ten  magazines  reported,  seven  ~  Time,  Newsweek,  T.V. 
Guide,  Reader's  Digest,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
National  Geographic,  and  People  are  considered  general 
magazines.  All  except  National  Geographic  are  weeklies. 
Of  the  remainder,  two  are  considered  men's  magazines  — 
Playboy  and  Penthouse ,  and  one  is  a  sports  magazine  -- 
Sports  Illustrated. 


ROTC  Cadets  report  reading,  on  average,  just  over  12 
magazines  at  least  occasionally.  Non-Cadets  report 
between  10  and  11  magazines. 


ROTC  Cadets  report  reading  18  magazines  significantly 
more  often  than  non-ROTC  Cadets.  These  magazines  can  be 
classified  mostly  as  general,  news,  and  male-oriented 
magazines  (including  sports  euid  mechanics-type  issues) . 
One  highly  significant  difference  is  Soldier  of  Fortune 
which  17.2%  of  ROTC  Cadets  read  at  least  occasionally  as 
opposed  to  7.0%  for  non-ROTC  Cadets.  Non-ROTC  Cadets 
report  reading  six  magazines  significantly  more  often 
than  ROTC  Cadets.  These  can  be  classified  mostly  as 
women's  magazines  (Cosmopolitan,  Glamour,  McCalls ,  Navaho 
Times ,  Reader's  Digest  (Spanish)  and  Redbook) . 


Delegate  and  Wassa ja  show  the  lowest  frequency  of  occa¬ 
sional  or  regular  reading  for  all  respondents  (both  less 
than  2%) . 


Table  4  lists  the  magazines  in  addition  to  those  given  in 
the  questionnaire  mentioned  by  students.  Forty  percent 
of  write-ins  were  classified  as  "all  others”  which  is 
indicative  that  many  magazines  were  specified  but  with 
only  a  few  responses  each. 
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TABLE  3 

Magazine  Readership 


Magazines  Read 
Occasionally  or 
Regularly _ 


Time 

Newsweek 

Sports  Illustrated 

T. V.  Guide 
Playboy 

Reader's  Digest 
Penthouse 

U .  S .  News  & 

World  Report 

National  Geographic 

People 

Life 

Sport 

Field  &  Stream 
Popular  Science 
Popular  Mechanics 
Glamour 
Rolling  Stone 
Cosmopolitan 
Seventeen 
National  Lampoon 
Road  Sc  Track 
Stereo  Review 
Car  Sc  Driver 
Ebony 

Popular  Photography 

Vogue 

McCalls 

Jet 

Mademoiselle 
Guns  &  Ammo 
Canpus  Life 
Psychology  Today 
American  Rifleman 
Redbook 

Soldier  of  Fortune 
Hot  Rod 

Mechanix  Illustrated 
On  Your  Own 
College  Outlook 
Exploring 


Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

% 

% 

% 

65.5 

70.6 

57.4 

61.4 

67.3 

51.9 

56.0 

61.3 

47.7 

48.0 

48.8 

46.8 

45.3 

49.6 

38.5 

45.1 

45.9 

43.9 

39.6 

44.3 

32.0 

39.5 

43.2 

33.6 

38.6 

39.5 

37.1 

38.6 

38.5 

.  38.7 

28.8 

29.6 

27.4 

26.8 

29.7 

22.2 

25.8 

28.1 

22.2 

23.6 

26.1 

19.7 

21.8 

23.8 

18.8 

21.4 

19.2 

24.8 

21.1 

23.1 

17.9 

21.1 

17.3 

27.1 

20.1 

18.5 

22.7 

19.3 

22.5 

14.2 

17.8 

19.7 

14.8 

17.6 

19.8 

14.2 

16.9 

18.7 

14.1 

16.8 

19.6 

12.5 

16.4 

18.0 

13.9 

15.7 

14.3 

17.9 

15.7 

13.3 

19.5 

15.6 

17.2 

13.0 

15.3 

13.7 

17.9 

14.4 

15.5 

12.8 

14.3 

15.0 

13.2 

13.8 

12.8 

15.3 

13.5 

15.0 

10.9 

13.5 

11.5 

16.7 

13.3 

17.2 

7.0 

12.3 

13.6 

10.2 

11.8 

13.1 

9.7 

10.8 

11.7 

9.4 

10.7 

10.9 

10.4 

10.6 

11.2 

9.5 

Test  of 
Significance 


X2(l) 

s 

20.27*** 

X2(l) 

s 

26.84*** 

x2(l) 

s= 

19.97*** 

X2(l) 

s 

NS 

x2(l) 

s 

13.04*** 

X2(l) 

s 

NS 

X2(l) 

= 

16.74*** 

x2(l) 

10.32** 

X2(l) 

= 

NS 

x2(l) 

=r 

NS 

X2(l) 

NS 

X2(l) 

7  .63** 

X2(l) 

= 

4.83* 

x2(l) 

6.05* 

X2(l) 

= 

3.90* 

x2(l) 

4.91* 

X2(l) 

4.23* 

x2(l) 

SE 

15.09*** 

X2(l) 

= 

NS 

X2(l) 

= 

11.80*** 

X2(l) 

sr 

4.29* 

X2(l) 

= 

5.86* 

X2(l) 

3.93* 

x2(l) 

= 

9.44** 

X2(l) 

NS 

X2(l) 

= 

NS 

X2(l) 

7.70** 

X2(l) 

NS 

X2(l) 

= 

NS 

X2(l) 

NS 

X2(l) 

= 

NS 

X2{1) 

NS 

X2(l) 

= 

NS 

X2(l) 

6.00* 

X2(l) 

24.24*** 

X2(l) 

= 

NS 

X2(l) 

'  s 

NS 

X2(l) 

= 

NS 

X2(l) 

s 

NS 

x2(l) 

NS 

(Continued ) 
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TABLE  3 


Magazine  Readership 
(Continued) 


Magazines  Read 


Occasionally  or 

ROTC 

Non-ROTC 

Test  of 

Regularly 

Total 

Cadet 

Cadet 

Significance 

% 

% 

% 

Black  Sports 

10.1 

10.3 

9.7 

x2(l)  =  NS 

Playgirl 

9.9 

8.6 

11.9 

X2(l)  =  NS 

Career  World 

9.4 

9.9 

8.6 

X2(l)  =  NS 

Essence 

8.3 

9.6 

6.3 

X2(l)  =  3.91* 

Senior  Scholastic 

8.0 

8.5 

7.2 

x2(l)  =  NS 

Reader' s  Digest 

( Spanish) 

7.3 

5.8 

9.7 

X2(l)  =  5.96* 

Wheels 

6.4 

6.0 

7.2 

.  X2(l)  =  NS 

National  Future 

Farmer 

5.9 

6.3 

5.3 

X2(l)  =  NS 

Black  Enterprise 

5.6 

6.6 

3.9 

x2(l)  =  NS 

Nutshell 

5.1 

6.0 

3.7 

X2(l)  =  NS 

Black  Collegian 

5.0 

5.7 

3.9 

x2(l)  =  NS 

Crisis 

4.7 

3.8 

6.3 

x2(l)  =  NS 

18  Almanac 

4.5 

5.0 

3.7 

x2(l)  =  NS 

Dawn 

2.5 

2.2 

3.0 

X2(l)  =  NS 

Sourcebook 

2.4 

2.8 

1.9 

X2(l)  =  NS 

Navaho  Times 

2.3 

1.6 

3.5 

X2(l)  =  4.08* 

Nuestro 

2.1 

1.6 

3.0 

X2(l)  =  NS 

Wassa ja 

1.3 

1.2 

1.6 

x2(l)  =  NS 

Delegate 

1.3 

1.2 

1 .6 

x2(l)  =  NS 

Average  number 

of  magazines  read 

occasionally  or 

regularly 

11.56 

12.09 

10.71 

t(1104)  =  3.103** 

* 

** 

*** 


p  <  .05 

p  <  .01 
p  <.001 


TABLE  4 


Other  Magazines 


Other  (WRITE-IN) 
Magazines  Read 
Occasionally  or 

ROTC 

Non- ROTC 

Regularly 

Total 

C  adet 

Cadet 

% 

% 

% 

Omni 

2.4 

2.3 

2  .5 

Science 

1.4 

1.6 

1.2 

Outdoor  Life 

1.2 

1.6 

0.5 

Hustler 

0.9 

1.2 

0.5 

Business  Week 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

All  others 

40.6 

42.4 

37.8 

C .  Favorit.e  Television  Programs 


By  far  the  most  popular  television  show  among  college 
students  is  M*A*S*H.  It  received  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  mentions  than  Hill  Street  Blues  the  second  most 
popular  program  (42.1%  and  19.3%,  respectively).  Other 
TV  shows  mentioned  by  more  than  10%  of  the  sample  are;  60 
Minutes  (15.7%) Dynasty  (11.7%),  and  Dallas  (11.2%)  (See 
Table  5) . 


Students  have  fairly  eclectic  tastes  in  TV  programming  as 
seen  by  the  wide  variety  of  news,  drama,  sitcom  and 
sports  jprograms  mentioned  and  by  the  large  number  of  pro¬ 
grams  with  small  followings  (30  programs  were  mentioned 
as  favorites  by  less  than  7%  of  the  sample) .  Moreover, 
fully  a  third  of  the  sample  indicate  a  favorite  program 
which  is  mentioned  by  less  than  1%  of  their  colleagues. 


The  data  show  one  in  five  (21%)  did  not  indicate  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  a  TV  program.  This  non-response  needs  to  be 
interpreted  with  caution.  It  combined,  in  ways  which 
cannot  be  unraveled,  those  who  do  not  watch  TV,  those  who 
do  not  have  or  choose  not  to  report  a  favorite  program, 
along  with  non-respondents  who  may  have  omitted  the 
question. 


There  are  no  notable  differences  between  ROTC  Cadets  and 
non— ROTC  Cadets  in  their  choices  of  favorite  television 
programs . 


D.  Favorite  Radio  Programming 


The  most  popular  radio  programming  for  all  respondents 
are  FM,  Rock,  Top  Forty,  Country -Western,  and  News  (See 
Table  6) .  All  types  of  programming  except  Spanish  and 
Other  are  enjoyed  by  at  least  10%  of  the  students 
sampled . 


ROTC  Cadets  and  non— ROTC  Cadets  show  similar  patterns  in 
the  frequency  with  yiiich  they  list  most  types  of  radio 
programming  as  their  favorite.  However,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  notable  differences  between  the  groups.  More  ROTC 
Cadets  report  FM,  News,  Sports,  and  Jazz  programs  among 
their  favorites.  Non— ROTC  Cadets  report  significantly 
more  interest  in  Country -Wes tern.  Easy  Listening,  and 
Spanish  programming  than  do  Cadets . 


TABLE  5 


Television  Preferences^ 


Favorite  Television 
Programs 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

% 

% 

% 

M*A*S*H 

42.1 

43.4 

39.9 

Hill  Street  Blues 

19.3 

20.5 

17.4 

Sixty  Minutes 

15.7 

17.4 

12.9 

Dynasty 

11.7 

12.5 

10.2 

Dallas 

11.2 

9.1 

14.7 

Magnum  P.I. 

7.9 

8.0 

7.8 

News  (unspecified) 

7.2 

8.7 

4.8 

Fcime 

6.7 

7.3 

5.7 

20/20 

6.4 

6.0 

7.2 

Sports  (unspecified) 

5.9 

6.9 

4.2 

Quincy 

5.7 

4.5 

7.5 

General  Hospital 

5.5 

4.0 

8.1 

Jef fersons 

5.2 

5.8 

4.2 

Saturday  Night  Live 

5.2 

4.2 

6.9 

Hart  to  Hart 

4.9 

4.7 

5.1 

Love  Boat 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

Any  cable  mentions 

4.6 

5.3 

3.6 

Fall  Guy 

4.6 

4.2 

5.4 

Movies  (other) 

4.4 

4.5 

4.2 

Different  Strokes 

4.3 

4.7 

3  .6 

Barney  Miller 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

Sanford  and  Son 

3.5 

4.0 

2.7 

Tonight  Show 

3.4 

3.6 

3.0 

Benny  Hill 

3.2 

4.2 

1.5 

Taxi 

3.1 

3.6 

2.1 

Three ' s  Company 

2.9 

3.1 

2.7 

Happy  Days 

Today ' s  F . B . I . 

2.8 

2.0 

4.2 

2.8 

3.6 

1 . 5 

All  My  Children 

2.6 

2.2 

3.3 

Dukes  of  Hazzard 

2.4 

'2.5 

2.1 

Flamingo  Road 

Little  House  on 

2.4 

2.7 

1.8 

the  Prairie 

Greatest  American 

2.4 

2.2 

2.7 

Hero 

2.4 

2.2 

2.7 

Trapper  John  M.D. 

2.3 

1 .6 

3.3 

Lou  Grant 

2.1 

2.0 

2.4 

Nova 

2.1 

1.8 

2.7 

Facts  of  Life 

2.1 

1.5 

3.3 

All  Other 

33.3 

31.8 

35.7 

No  favorite  indicated 

21 .1 

19.7 

23.3 

^Programs  under  2%  not  listed 
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TABLE  6 

Radio  Preferences 


Favorite  Radio 
Programs 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

FM 

% 

93.8 

% 

95.7 

% 

90.7 

x2(1)=11.09* 

Rock 

75.2 

77.0 

72.3 

x2(1)=NS 

Top  Forty 

51.7 

51.8 

51.6 

x2(1)=NS 

C  ou  n  t  r  y- We  s  t  e  r  n 

43.7 

38.4 

52.3 

x2(1)=20.11* 

News 

42.5 

45.0 

38.4 

x2(1)=4.51* 

Pop 

39.1 

38.4 

40.1 

x2(1)=4JS 

Sports 

37.3 

40.5 

32.2 

x2(1)=7.58** 

Easy  Listening 

35.7 

33.1 

39.9 

x2(1)=5.16* 

AM 

34.4 

32.9 

36.8 

x2(1)=NS 

Jazz 

33.6 

36.1 

29.6 

x2(1)=4.83* 

Disco 

31.9 

33.1 

30.1 

x2(1)=4!JS 

Soul 

26.3 

27.7 

24.1 

x2(1)=NS 

Classical 

24.0 

24.6 

22.9 

.x2(1)=NS 

Rhythm  &  Blues 

20.9 

21.7 

19.6 

x2(l):^S 

Religious 

13.2 

14.4 

11.2 

x2(l)=^S 

Talk 

12.4 

13.2 

11.0 

x2(1)=NS 

Spanish 

6.6 

4.5 

10.0 

x2(1)=13.04* 

Other 

3.3 

3.4 

3.1 

x2(1)=4JS 

* 

*** 


P 

P 

P 


<.05 
<  .01 
<.001 
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I 

IV.  KNOWLEDGE  AND  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  ROTC  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE 


Several  areas  of  the  1982  Career  Attitude  Survey  question¬ 
naire  touched  on  students'  knowledge  of  and  feelings  about 
various  aspects  of  the  ROTC  program  and  military  service. 

The  results  discussed  here  pertain  to  reference  group  con¬ 
tacts  with  Army  ROTC  and  the  military,  first  awareness  of 
Army  ROTC  and  of  Army  ROTC  scholarships,  knowledge  of  ROTC 
and  Army  life,  and  attitudes  toward  and  attractiveness  of 
Army  ROTC  and  the  Army.  The  primary  focus  of  this  discussion 
is  on  college  ROTC,  although  a  brief  section  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter  treats  high  school  ROTC. 


A.  Reference  Group  Contacts  with  ROTC  and  Military  Service 


To  explore  students'  military  socialization  patterns,  the 
questionnaire  investigated  v^o  eind  how  many  members  of 
the  respondent's  reference  group  were  ever  in  ROTC  (or  a 
military  academy)  or  had  ever  seen  military  service. 


For  the  most  part.  Cadets  appear  to  have  closer  ties  to 
the  military  than  non-ROTC  Cadets.  Over  half  of  all 
respondents  report  having  good  friends  who  are  now  or 
ever  have  been  in  ROTC  or  a  military  academy  (See 
Table  7).  Moreover,  many  have  relatives  who  are  or  were 
involved  with  ROTC.  For  example,  one  in  five  report 
cousins  or  aunts  and  uncles  in  ROTC,  whereas  one  in  seven 
report  the  involvement  of  near  relatives,  such  as 
parents/guardians  (16.3%)  or  brothers  and  sisters 
(14.6%) . 


These  data  are  similar  for  Cadets  and  non-Cadets,  except 
that  Cadets  more  often  report  having  good  friends  and 
close  relatives  (e.g.,  parents/guardians  and  brothers/ 
sisters)  in  ROTC  or  a  military  school. 


Students  report,  on  average,  having  1.93  relatives  or 
friends  involved  in  the  military.  There  are  no  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  number  reported  by  ROTC  Cadets  and 
non-ROTC  Cadets . 


Many  more  students  have  friends  or  relatives  who  have 
seen  military  service  than  who  have  been  in  ROTC.  As 
shown  in  Table  7,  over  60%  of  all  respondents  report 
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TABLE  7 


Reference 

Group ' s 

Contacts 

With  the  Military  4K 

Relatives/Friends  Who 
^re  (Have  Ever  Been)  in 
lOTC  or  Military  Academy 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

% 

% 

% 

Good  Friends 

52.9 

55.7 

48.5 

X2(l)  =  5.54* 

Cousins 

21.3 

22.4 

19.5 

x2(l)  =  NS 

Aunts/Uncles 

20.8 

22.0 

18.9 

x2(l)  =  NS 

Parents/ Gu  ardians 

16.3 

18.2 

13.4 

X2(l)  s  4.42* 

Brothers/ Si ster s 

14.6 

17.9 

9.4 

x2(l)  =  14.98*** 

Grandparents 

8.9 

9.5 

8.0 

X2(l)  =  NS 

Mean  number  of 
relatives/f riends 
ever  in  ROTC /Military 
Academy 

1.93 

1.98 

1.85 

t(1114)  =  NS 

Relatives/Friends  Who 
\re  (Have  Ever  Been)  in 
:he  Military 

Good  Friends 

70.3 

74.1 

64.2 

X2(l)  s  12.36*** 

Aunts/Uncles 

61.6 

64.5 

56.8 

X2(l)  =  6.51* 

Parents/ Gu  ardians 

60.0 

65.4 

51.3 

x2(l)  =  21.95*** 

Cousins 

47.6 

49.7 

44.2 

X2(l)  =  NS 

Grandparents 

36.1 

37.8 

33.3 

x2(l)  =  NS 

Brothers/Sisters 

20.6 

22.2 

17.9 

X2(l)  =  NS 

Mean  number  of 
relatives/f riends 
ever  in  the  military 

3.24 

3.36 

3.03 

t(1115)  =  3.481*** 

* 

** 

** 


p  <  .05 

p  <  .01 

p  <.001 


good  friends,  aunts/uncles,  or  parents/guardians  as 
having  ever  been  in  the  military.  Somewhat  fewer  stu¬ 
dents  report  service  for  cousins,  grandparents,  and 
brothers/sisters.  Generally,  more  ROTC  Cadets  report 
members  of  their  reference  group  being  in  the  military 
than  non-ROTC  Cadets .  This  is  true  for  every  friend/ 
relative  category.  Three  of  these  differences  are  sig¬ 
nificant:  good  friends,  aunts/uncles  and  parents/ 
guardians.  The  average  number  of  relatives  or  friends 
who  have  ever  been  in  the  military  as  reported  by  all 
respondents  is  3.24.  ROTC  Cadets  mention  a  significantly 
higher  number  of  acquaintances  (3.36)  in  the  military 
than  non-ROTC  Cadets  (3.03)  (t=3.481,  df=1115,  p<.001). 


First  Awareness  of  Army  ROTC  and  ROTC  Scholarship  Program 


Most  respondents  (six  out  of  ten)  report  first  becoming 
aware  of  ROTC  during  high  school.  An  additional  two  out 
of  ten  say  they  did  not  become  aware  of  the  program  until 
arriving  at  college.  The  remainder  either  had  become 
aware  of  ROTC  during  grade  school  or  had  not  heard  of 
ROTC  until  participation  in  this  survey.  There  are  no 
significant  differences  between  the  time  vdien  ROTC  Cadets 
report  first  becoming  aware  of  ROTC  and  the  time  of  first 
awareness  reported  by  non-ROTC  Cadets . 


The  sources  by  which  students  are  made  aware  of  ROTC  are 
numerous  and  varied  ( See  Table  8 ) .  The  most  frequently 
identified  sources  of  first  awareness  of  ROTC  for  all 
respondents  are  friends  (65.4%),  pamphlets  (60.8%)  and 
ROTC  personnel  on  campus  (60.2%).  Also  popular  sources 
are  ROTC  recruiters  (56.6%),  radio/TV  (52.0%)  and 
magazine  or  newspaper  ads  ^2.0%).  ROTC  Cadets  report 
ROTC  personnel  on  campus,  ROTC  recruiters,  military 
personnel,  family,  and  personal  reading  as  sources  of 
awareness  significantly  more  often  than  non-ROTC  Cadets. 
This  result  is  consistent  with  the  earlier  finding  that 
ROTC  Cadets  reported  more  family  or  friends  in  the 
military  than  non-ROTC  Cadets. 


Students  become  aware  of  ROTC  through  multiple  channels, 
with  Cadets  receiving  significantly  more  sources  of  input 
than  non-Cadets .  The  mean  number  of  sources  of  awareness 
for  ROTC  Cadets  is  5.76,  while  it  is  only  5.27  for  non- 
Cadets  (t*2905,  df=1101,  p<.01) 


TABLE  8 
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Awareness 

of  Army 

ROTC 

rime  of  First 

Awareness  of  ROTC 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

% 

% 

% 

During  grade  school 

13.2 

12.3 

14.7 

x2(3) 

=  NS 

During  high  school 

61.3 

61.1 

61.5 

After  arriving  at 
college 

23.9 

25.4 

21.4 

Never  heard  of  ROTc 
until  now 

1.6 

1.2 

2.4 

Sources  of  First 

Awareness  of  ROTC 

Friends 

65.4 

65.5 

65.2 

X2(l) 

=  NS 

Panphlets 

60.8 

62.3 

58.3 

X2(l) 

=  NS 

ROTC  personnel  on  canpus 

60.2 

63.9 

54.2 

X2(l) 

=  10.16** 

ROTC  recruiters 

56.6 

58.9 

52.8 

X2(l) 

=  4.00* 

Radio/T  .V. 

52.0 

50.0 

55.4 

X2(l) 

=  NS 

Magazine  or  newspaper  ads 

52.0 

51.8 

52.5 

X2(l) 

=  NS 

Other  military  personnel 

47.7 

50.3 

43.4 

X2(l) 

=  4.93* 

Teachers/ counselors 

42.9 

43.9 

41.2 

X2(l) 

=  NS 

Faunily 

41.8 

47.2 

32.9 

x2(l) 

=  21.99*** 

Personal  reading 

38.6 

42.5 

32.1 

X2(l) 

=  12.04*** 

Other  sources  not 
listed  above 

31.2 

32.7 

28.9 

x2(l) 

=  NS 

Mean  number  of 
awareness  sources 
mentioned 

5.58 

5.76 

5.27 

t(llOl)  =  2.905* 

“"^"p"<:o5 - 

**  p  <.01 

***  D  <.001 

Awareness  of  Army  ROTC  Scholarships  lags  behind  awareness 
of  the  general  ROTC  program  (See  Table  9).  Respondents 
report  first  becoming  aware  of  the  ROTC  Scholarship 
Program  during  high  school  (47.6%),  after  arriving  at 
college  (39.5%),  and  during  grade  school  (2.3%).  An 
additional  10.6%  report  never  having  heard  of  the 
Scholarship  Program  until  the  time  of  the  survey. 


There  are  significant  differences  between  the  time  of 
first  awareness  for  ROTC  Cadets  and  for  non-ROTC  Cadets 
(x2=45.25,  df=3,  p<.001).  It  appears  that  relatively 
more  ROTC  Cadets  than  non-Cadets  became  aware  of  the  ROTC 
Scholarship  Program  during  high  school  or  on  their  col¬ 
lege  campuses.  When  combined,  over  90%  of  ROTC  Cadets 
became  aware  of  the  progreim  during  this  time.  In  con¬ 
trast,  relatively  more  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  no  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  progreim  until  the  time  of  the  survey  (18.5%), 
with  only  80%  becoming  aware  of  the  program  during  high 
school  or  college. 


The  top  three  sources  of  first  awareness  of  the  ROTC 
Scholarship  Program  mentioned  by  all  respondents  are  ROTC 
personnel  on  campus  (59.9%),  ROTC  recruiters  (55.5%),  and 
pamphlets  (51.8%).  Significantly  more  ROTC  Cadets  than 
non-ROTC  Cadets  report  other  sources  of  awareness,  such 
as  ROTC  personnel  on  campus,  ROTC  recruiters,  pamphlets, 
other  military  personnel,  teachers/counselors,  personal 
reading  and  the  family. 


Overall,  ROTC  Cadets  report  a  mean  of  4.99  scholarship 
awareness  sources,  while  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  a  mean  of 
4.45.  The  difference  between  these  means  is  statis¬ 
tically  significant  (t=2.953,  df=1085,  p<.01). 


It  appears  that  most  ROTC  Cadets  and  non-Cadets  first 
became  aware  of  the  ROTC  program  during  high  school, 
typically  through  input  from  five  or  more  sources,  most 
of  whom  are  family  members  or  military-related  sources. 
In  addition,  there  are  fewer  awareness  sources  for  the 
Scholarship  Progreun  and  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
sources  are  ROTC-related .  This  suggests  that  students 
are  finding  out  about  the  Scholarship  Program  only  after 
becoming  interested  in  the  ROTC  program. 
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TABLE  9 

Awareness  of  ROTC  Scholarship  Program 


Time  of  First.  Aweureness 
of  ROTC  Scholarship  Prograan 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Teat  of 
Significance 

During  grade  school 

% 

2.3 

% 

2.8 

% 

1.4 

x2(3)  »  45.25*** 

During  high  school 

47.6 

49.3 

45.0 

After  arriving  at 
college 

39.5 

42.1 

35.1 

Never  heard  of  ROTC 
scholarship  until  now 

10.6 

5.8 

18.5 

Sources  of  First  Awareness 
of  ROTC  Scholarship  Program 

ROTC  personnel  on  carrpus 

59.9 

70.1 

43.1 

X2(l)  s  78.04*** 

ROTC  recruiters 

55.7 

63.0 

43.8 

X2(l)  »  38.16*** 

Panphlets 

51.8 

55.4 

45.8 

X2(l)  s  9.61** 

Friends 

40.7 

42.6 

37.7 

x2(l)  a  NS 

Other  military  personnel 

40.7 

44.6 

34.2 

x2(l)  =  11.47*** 

Magazine  or  newspaper  ads 

40.1 

40.8 

39.1 

X2(l)  =  NS 

Teachers/ counselors 

38.9 

42.2 

33.6 

X2(l)  a  8.01** 

Radio/T .V. 

37.3 

37.0 

37.8 

X2(l)  a  NS 

Personal  reading 

28.1 

31.4 

22.7 

X2(l)  a  9.59** 

Family 

26.6 

30.2 

20.8 

X2(l)  a  11.68*** 

Other  sources  not 
listed  above 

22.3 

23.5 

20.3 

x2(l)  a  NS 

Mean  number  of 
awareness  sources 
mentioned 

4.80 

4.99 

4.45 

t(1085)  =  2.953** 

“*■  p  <.05 

**  p  <.01 
***  p  <.001 


Knowledge  of  ROTC  and  the  Army 


Over  half  of  all  respondents  report  some  knowledge  about 
Army  ROTC  (See  Table  10).  The  remaining  portion  is  even 
ly  divided  among  those  respondents  who  profess  knowing 
little  or  nothing  and  those  who  report  knowing  a  great 
deal  about  Army  ROTC.  The  differences  between  ROTC 
Cadets  and  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  highly  significant 
(x2=i83.59,  df=2,  p<.001),  with  more  ROTC  Cadets 
reporting  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  more  non-ROTC 
Cadets  reporting  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Army  ROTC. 


In  addition  to  their  self-assessed  level  of  knowledge  of 
ROTC,  respondents  were  ''tested*'  on  their  familiarity  with 
aspects  of  ROTC  and  military  service.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  judge  fifteen  statements  about  the  U.S.  Army 
ROTC  Program  on  a  typical  college  campus  and  about  the 
U.S.  Army  Officer  Corps  as  either  true  or  false. 


Table  11  lists  each  of  the  ROTC/ Army  information  state¬ 
ments  rank  ordered  according  to  the  percent  of  correct 
response.  ROTC  Cadets  and  non-ROTC  Cadets  correctly 
responded  most  often  to  the  following  three  statements: 


•  ROTC  is  available  for  both  men  and  women  (95.8%) 

•  Postgraduate  schooling  is  available  to  officers  while 
in  the  Army  (86.9%) 

•  ROTC  scholarships  are  available  for  each  college  year 
(81.2%). 


The  statements  with  the  least  number  of  correct  responses 
are: 


•  All  officers  must  serve  at  least  four  (4)  years 
active  duty  (43.7%) 

•  Officers  receive  a  maximum  of  20  days  paid  vacation 
per  year  (47.0%) 


ROTC  Cadets  correctly  respond  to  each  of  the  statements 
more  often  than  non-ROTC  Cadets.  Such  differences  are 
significant  for  eleven  of  the  fifteen  statements.  The 
statements  exhibiting  the  greatest  disparity  are: 
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TABLE  10 

Self-reported  Knowledge  of  Army  ROTC 


Respondents '  Knowledge 


About  Army  ROTC  Total 

% 

Little  or  nothing  21.4 

Some  54.9 

A  great  deal  23.6 


***  p  <.001 


ROTC 

Non-ROTC 

Test  of 

Cadet 

Cadet 

Significance 

% 

9.9 

% 

40.1 

x2(2)  »  183.! 

56.7 

52.0 

33.3 

7.8 

i 
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TABLE  11 

^*Knowledqe  of  ROTC  and  Army  Variables 


ROTC /Array  Information 
Statements  Responded  to 
Correctly 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

% 

% 

% 

ROTC  is  available  for 
both  men  amd  women  (True). 

95.8 

96.7 

94.3 

x2(l)  »  3.87* 

Postgraduate  schooling 
is  available  to  officers 
while  in  the  Arity  (True). 

86.9 

89.1 

83.3 

x2(l)  =  7.34** 

ROTC  scholarships  are 
available  for  each 
college  year  (True). 

81.2 

83.0 

78.1 

x2(l)  =  4.00* 

Some  ROTC  graduates 
fulfill  most  of  their 

Array  obligation  in  the 
Reserves  (True) . 

73.2 

74.1 

71.6 

X2(l)  =  NS 

ROTC  pays  all  Cadets 
$100  per  month  during 
the  junior  and  senior 
years  of  college  (True). 

71.9 

78.1 

61 .3 

X2(l)  =  34.97*** 

All  officers  must  serve 
in  the  infantry  for  at 
least  one  year  (False). 

70.8 

76.9 

60.3 

x2(l)  =  33.41*** 

After  an  obligated  duty 
period,  officers  may 
resign  from  the  Army 
at  any  time  (True) . 

70.5 

71.4 

68.8 

x2(l)  =  NS 

ROTC  requires  attending 
a  summer  camp  each  year 
of  college  (False) . 

68.2 

79.4 

49.1 

X2(l)  >  106.54*** 

ROTC  pays  all  Cadets 
$100  per  month  during 
the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  of 
college  (False) . 

68.1 

76.0 

54.6 

x2(l)  =  53.13*** 

(Continued) 
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TABLE  11 

Knowledge  of  ROTC  and  Army  Variables 

- - rcSntimed')  - 


ROTC/Array  Information 
Statements  Responded  to 
Correctly 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

% 

% 

% 

The  starting  base  pay 
for  an  Arny  officer  is 
over  $900  per  month 
(True) . 

67.6 

70.9 

62.1 

x2(l)  »  8.82** 

It  is  possible  to  join 
the  last  two  years  of 
ROTC  without  attending 
the  first  two  (True) . 

65.6 

70.1 

58.1 

x2(l)  »  16.11*** 

Officers  can  retire 
after  14  years'  duty 
at  one-half  of  their 
pay  (False). 

53.7 

57.5 

47.1 

« 

x2(l)  =  10.97*** 

Graduating  from  ROTC 
means  that  you  have 
to  serve  four  years 
of  active  duty  in 
the  Army  (False). 

51.2 

53  .1 

47  .9 

X2(l)  =  NS 

Officers  receive  a 
maxiirum  of  20  days 
paid  vacation  per  year 
(False) . 

47.0 

50.9 

40.4 

X2(l)  s  11.12*** 

All  officers  nust 
serve  at  least  four  (4) 
years'  active  duty 
(False) . 

43.7 

49.4 

34.2 

x2(l)  =  23.77*** 

Mean  number  of 
statements  responded 
to  correctly 


9.11  t(1076)=  11.380*** 


* 

*  * 
*** 


p  <  .05 
p  <  .01 
p  <.001 


10.15 


10.77 


ROTC  requires  attending  a  summer  camp  each  year  of 
college  (x2=i06.54,  df=l,  p<.001) 


•  ROTC  pays  all  Cadets  $100  per  month  during  the  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  years  of  college  (x2=53.13,  df=l, 

p< .001) 


The  mean  number  of  correct  answers  by  ROTC  Cadets  and 
non-Cadets  are  10.77  and  9.11,  respectively.  This  dif¬ 
ference  is  significant  (t=11.380,  df=1076,  p<.001)  and 
reflects  a  high  degree  of  knowledge  about  the  ROTC  and 
the  Army  among  ROTC  Cadets. 


Attractiveness  of  College  ROTC  Program 


Respondents  rated,  on  a  five— point  scale,  ten  aspects  of 
their  College  ROTC  Program  in  terms  of  attractiveness  — 
the  more  attractive  the  feature,  the  higher  the  rating. 

As  seen  in  Table  12,  for  all  respondents,  the  highest 
mean  attractiveness  ratings  are  given  to  a  guaranteed  job 
after  college  (3.83),  the  Scholarship  Program  (3.78),  and 
ROTC  instructors  (3.72).  ROTC  Cadets  give  these  three 
aspects  of  the  program  high  mean  ratings,  but  reserve  the 
highest  mean  rating  for  ROTC  instructors  (4.09),  followed 
by  a  guaranteed  job  after  college  (4.06)  and  the 
Scholarship  Program  (3,98).  Non-ROTC  Cadets  attribute 
the  highest  mean  ratings  to  the  Scholarship  Program 
(3.45),  a  guaranteed  job  after  college  (3.44)  and  the 
quality  of  the  program  (3.27). 


The  least  attractive  aspects  for  all  respondents  are  the 
obligated  duty  requirement  (3.06),  ROTC  Cadets  (3.29), 
and  the  image  of  the  program  (3.32).  ROTC  Cadets  report 
these  same  three  aspects  as  least  attractive  to  them¬ 
selves,  although  the  ratings  are  slightly  higher  —  3.28, 
3.51,  and  3.52,  respectively.  Non-ROTC  Cadets  also  rated 
the  obligated  duty  requirement  as  the  least  attractive 
aspect  of  the  ROTC  program  (2.69).  However,  the  second 
and  third  least  attractive  aspects  are  the  program  re¬ 
quirements  (2.90)  and  ROTC  Cadets  themselves  (2.92). 


Overall,  ROTC  Cadets  rated  all  ten  aspects  of  the  ROTC 
program  as  significantly  more  attractive  than  non-ROTC 
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TABLE  12 

Attractiveness  Ratings  of  ROTC  Program 


Mean  Attractiveness 

Rating  of  Aspects  of 

College  ROTC  Program 

Total 

xi 

Guaranteed  job  after 
college 

3.83 

Scholarship  Program 

3.78 

ROTC  instructors 

3.72 

Quality  of  the  program 
(instruction,  training, 
etc. ) 

3.63 

Program  activites 
(courses,  modules, 
labs,  social  functions, 
etc. ) 

3.59 

Program  environment 
(social  climate, 
morale,  etc. ) 

3.42 

Program  requirements 

3.33 

Image  of  the  program 

3.32 

ROTC  Cadets 

3.29 

Obligated  duty 
requirement 

3.06 

Average  number  of 

attractive  aspects  of 

college  ROTC  ( Rating  of 

"4“  or  "5")  3.50 


ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significa 

nc< 

X 

X 

4.06 

3.44 

t(1065)  = 

8 

3.98 

3.45 

t(1064)  * 

7 

4.09 

3.10 

t(1063)  » 

15 

3.84 

3.27 

t(1067)  = 

9 

3.86 

3.12 

t(1066) 

11 

3.68 

2.98 

t(1065) 

ss 

10 

3.59 

2.90 

t(1067) 

10 

3.52 

2.98 

t(1066) 

3S 

8 

3.51 

2.92 

t(1065) 

S 

3 

3.28 

2.69 

t(1064) 

- 

8 

3.74  3.08  t(1067) 


^(1  =  Very  unattractive,  5  =  Very  attractive) 

***  p  <-.001 


.217*** 

.701*** 

.124*** 

.283*** 

I 

.069*** 

,204*** 

.615*** 

,206*** 

,624*** 

,377*** 


12.931*** 


Cadets.  Moreover,  Cadets  rate  significantly  more  aspects 
of  ROTC  as  attractive  than  non-ROTC  Cadets,  —  3.74 
versus  3.08,  respectively  (t=12.931,  df=1067,  p<.001). 


Attractiveness  of  Army  Life 


The  personal  attractiveness  of  16  aspects  of  Army  life  to 
respondents  were  recorded  and  are  shown  in  Table  13.  The 
aspects  with  the  highest  mean  attractiveness  ratings  for 
all  respondents  are  job  security  (3.94),  officer  respon¬ 
sibility  (3.59),  and  office  pay  and  fringe  benefits 
(3.55).  ROTC  Cadets  and  non-Cadets  do  not  differ  in 
their  ratings  of  these  three  features  of  Army  life. 


The  least  attractive  aspects  of  the  Army  for  all  respon¬ 
dents  and  those  features  vhich  are  given  negative  ratings 
are  restrictions  to  personal  freedom  in  the  Army  (2.53), 
prejudice  in  the  Army  (2.60),  and  Army  living  arrange¬ 
ments  (2.66).  ROTC  Cadets  report  these  aspects  as  the 
least  appealing;  whereas  for  non-ROTC  Cadets,  the  Army 
living  arrangements  is  the  least  attractive  aspect  of  the 
Army  (2.29).  This  is  followed  by  personal  freedom  in  the 
Army  (2.35)  and  prejudice  in  the  Army  (2.48). 


Overall,  ROTC  Cadets  rate  all  aspects  of  the  Army  as 
significantly  more  attractive  (p< .01)  than  non-ROTC 
Cadets.  ROTC  Cadets  also  rate  significantly  more  aspects 
of  the  Army  as  being  attractive  than  non-ROTC  Cadets  — 
3.40  versus  2.92,  respectively  (t=10.119,  df=1070, 

p<  .001) . 


These  results  appear  consistent  with  respondents'  mean 
attractiveness  ratings  of  the  ROTC  program.  That  is. 
Cadets  find  more  aspects  of  ROTC  and  the  Army  holding  an 
attraction  for  them  than  do  non-ROTC  Cadets.  One  of  the 
biggest  attractions  seems  to  be  the  emphasis  on  job 
security,  both  for  ROTC  Cadets  and  non-ROTC  Cadets. 


Feelings  about  Military  Service 


Respondents  were  asked  to  choose  one  statement  that  best 
describes  their  current  feelings  about  becoming  involved 
with  military  service.  As  shown  in  Table  14,  almost  half 
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TABLE  13 


Attractiveness  Ratings  of  Army  Life 


Mean  Attractiveness 

Rating  of  Aspects  of 
the  Army 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

xi 

X 

X 

Job  security 

3.94 

4.12 

3.62 

t(1072)  = 

7.040*** 

Officer  responsibilities 

3.59 

3.78 

3.27 

t(1072)  = 

7.656*** 

Officer  pay  &  fringe 
benefits 

3.55 

3.77 

3.18 

t(1072)  = 

8.147*** 

Quality  of  Array  officers 

3.48 

3.69 

3.12 

t(1072)  = 

8.155*** 

Goals  of  the  Army 

3.44 

3.64 

3.11 

t(i072)  = 

7  .237*** 

Available  recreation  and 
entertainment 

3.34 

3.51 

3.06 

t(1071)  » 

6.462*** 

Relevamce  of  the  military 
to  society 

3.33 

3.49 

3.06 

t(1071)  = 

5.963*** 

Required  mobility  and 
travel 

3.29 

3.42 

3.07 

t(1072)  » 

4.521*** 

Ariiy  training 

3.22 

3.46 

2.81 

t(1074)  = 

8.928*** 

Day-to-day  activities 

3.21 

3.44 

2.83 

t(1070)  = 

8.892*** 

Discipline  required 

3.18 

3.41 

2.79 

t(1074)  = 

8.356*** 

Nature  of  personal 
relationships 

3.13 

3.30 

2.85 

t(1072)  = 

6.962*** 

Public  image  of  the  Army 

3.02 

3.17 

2.76 

t(1072)  = 

5.925*** 

Arny  living  arrangements 

2.66 

2.88 

2.29 

t(1074)  » 

8.429*** 

Prejudice  in  the  Army 

2.60 

2.67 

2.48 

t(1073)  = 

2.770** 

Personal  freedom  in 
the  Arity 

2.53 

2.64 

2.35 

t(1074)  = 

4.050*** 

Average  number  of 
things  found 
attractive  about 
arity  life 

3.22 

3.40 

2.92 

t(1070)  = 

10.119*** 

1(1  =  Very  unattractive,  5  =  Very  attractive) 

**  p  <.01 


p  <.001 


*** 
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TABLE  14 

Attitude  Toward  Military  Service 


Respondents '  Peelings 
about  Military  Service 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

% 

% 

% 

I  haven't  given  iruch  thought 
to  military  service. 

32.7 

24.6 

46.7 

x2(2)  «  86.48*** 

I  feel  I  have  a  duty  to 
serve  if  needed. 

49.2 

50.3 

47.2 

I  feel  it  is  ny  duty  to 
serve  in  the  military. 

18.1 

25.1 

6.1 

p  <.001 


of  all  respondents  feel  they  have  a  duty  to  serve  if 
needed.  Three  in  ten  respondents  haven't  given  much 
thought  to  military  service,  vrtiile  two  in  ten  feel  it  is 
their  duty  to  serve  in  the  miltary. 


Cadets  and  non-Cade ts  exhibit  significant  differences  in 
their  response  to  this  question.  Fully  one-half  of  the 
ROTC  Cadets  (50.3%)  report  having  a  duty  to  serve  if 
needed.  The  remainder  are  evenly  split  between  a  feeling 
they  have  a  duty  to  serve  (25.1%)  and  not  having  given  it 
much  thought  (24.6%).  In  contrast,  only  6.1%  of  non-ROTC 
Cadets  report  feeling  that  it  is  their  duty  to  serve  in 
the  military.  The  remaining  respondents  are  split  be¬ 
tween  the  feeling  they  would  serve  if  needed  (47.2%)  and 
not  having  given  much  thought  to  the  military  (46.7%). 


It  appears  that  Cadets  as  a  v^ole  have  given  much  more 
thought  to  their  participation  in  the  military  and  per¬ 
haps  see  it  as  a  career ,  although  one  in  four  confess  to 
not  giving  much  thought  to  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  non-ROTC  Cadets  feel  the  nec¬ 
essity  to  serve  in  the  military,  while  almost  half 
haven't  given  much  thought  to  military  service. 


Participation  in  and  Attitudes  toward  Junior  ROTC 
Programs 


Respondents  were  asked  to  identify  the  availability  of  a 
J'^J^ior  ROTC  Program  in  their  high  school  and  to  report 
about  their  participation  in  it.  In  addition,  those  who 
reported  Junior  ROTC  was  available  were  asked  to  rate  the 
attractiveness  of  seven  aspects  of  their  Junior  ROTC 
Program. 


Three  in  ten  respondents  report  the  availability  of  any 
(^my.  Navy  or  Air  Force)  Junior  ROTC  Program  in  their 
high  school  (See  Table  15).  Somewhat  surprisingly, 
significantly  more  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  this  availa¬ 
bility  than  ROTC  Cadets  (x2*  21.69,  df=l,  p<.001).  Of 
the  Junior  ROTC  programs  reported  as  available,  24.2% 
were  Army  ROTC,  7.8%  were  Navy  ROTC,  and  6.9%  were  Air 
Force  ROTC.  An  additional  8.5%  of  respondents  reported 
Junior  ROTC  without  identifying  the  service  sponsorship. 
Again,  significantly  more  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  the 
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TABLE  15 


Availability  and 

Participation  in 

Junior  ROTC 

Available  Junior  ROTC 

Programs  in  High  School 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

% 

% 

% 

Arity  ROTC 

24.2 

19.9 

31.3 

X2(l)  =  18.20*** 

Navy  ROTC 

7.8 

6.2 

10.4 

X2(l)  =  6.44* 

Air  Force  ROTC 

6.9 

6.5 

7.7 

X2(l)  ■  NS 

ROTC  (unspecified)  offered 
or  attended 

8.5 

8.1 

9.2 

N.A. 

Any  Junior  ROTC  Available 
in  High  School 

« 

Any  ROTC  program 

30.7 

25.7 

39.0 

x2(l)  =  21.69*** 

Number  of  Years  Participated 
in  Junior  ROTC 

1  Year 

1.8 

2.2 

1.2 

x2(5)=40.42*** 

2  Years 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

3  Years 

2.8 

3  .1 

2.2 

4  Years 

2.2 

2.9 

1 .0 

Didn't  participate  although 
it  was  offered 

28.2 

21.9 

38.6 

Junior  ROTC  was  not  offered 

60.7 

66.1 

51.6 

* 

★  * 


p<  .05 
p<  .01 
p< .001 


availability  of  Array  ROTC  (x2=i8.20,  df=l,  p<.001)  and 
Navy  ROTC  (x2=6.44,  df=l,  p<.05)  than  ROTC  Cadets. 

There  are  no  significant  differences  between  groups  for 
Air  Force  ROTC  availability. 


When  asked  to  report  their  participation  in  Junior  ROTC, 
only  9%  of  all  respondents  report  from  one  to  four  years 
participation  in  a  Junior  ROTC  program  (See  Table  15) . 
Most  (60.7%)  said  Junior  ROTC  was  not  offered.  An  addi¬ 
tional  28.2%  said  Junior  ROTC  was  offered  but  they  did 
not  participate. 


There  are  significant  differences  between  ROTC  Cadets  and 
non-ROTC  Cadets  in  their  involvement  with  Junior  ROTC 
(x2a!40.42,  dfss5,  p<.001).  In  terras  of  participation, 
10.4%  of  ROTC  Cadets  report  from  one  to  four  years  in 
Junior  ROTC,  while  6.6%  of  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  from 
one  to  four  years  in  Junior  ROTC. 


A  total  of  404  respondents  report  that  some  form  of 
Junior  ROTC  was  available  in  their  high  school.  As  such, 
they  are  the  base  of  respondents  eligible  to  rate  the 
attractiveness  of  Junior  ROTC  Program  aspects  (See  Table 
16)  . 


For  this  subset  of  respondents,  the  aspects  of  Junior 
ROTC  with  the  highest  attractiveness  ratings  are  ROTC 
Instructors  (3.31),  quality  of  the  program  (3.14)  and 
program  activities  (3.11).  ROTC  Cadets  and  non-ROTC 
Cadets  agree  on  these  features  being  most  attractive? 
however.  Cadets  rate  ROTC  instructors  (3.43)  as  most 
attractive,  followed  by  program  activities  (3.23)  and 
quality  of  the  progreun  (3.22). 


Unattractive  aspects  of  Junior  ROTC,  that  is,  those  with 
the  lowest  mean  attractiveness  ratings,  are  the  image  of 
the  program  (2.81),  ROTC  Cadets  (2.91),  and  program 
requirements  (2.99).  Cadets  report  these  same  three 
aspects  as  least  attractive.  Non-ROTC  Cadets  find  the 
program  environment  to  be  somewhat  more  unattractive 
(2.89)  than  program  requirements  (2.95). 
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TABLE  16 

Attractiveness  of  Junior  ROTC 


Attractiveness  of  Junior 
(High  School)  ROTC 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

X 

X 

ROTC  instructors 

3.31 

3.43 

3.17 

t(295)a«NS 

Quality  of  the  program 
(instruction,  training,  etc. ) 

3.14 

3.22 

3.05 

t(296)=4TS 

Program  activities 
(courses,  modules,  labs, 
social  functions,  etc.) 

3.11 

3.23 

2.96 

.  t(294)=1.999* 

Program  environment 
(social  climate,  morale,  etc. ) 

3.01 

3.10 

2.89 

t(296)=NS 

Program  requirements 

2.99 

3.02 

2.95 

t(294)=NS 

ROTC  cadets 

2.91 

3.01 

2.78 

t(297)=NS 

Image  of  the  program 

2.81 

2.98 

2.60 

t(301)=2.741** 

Mean  number  of  attractive 
aspects  of  Junior  ROTC 

3.07 

3.16 

2.95 

t(301)=NS 

^(1  =  Very  unattrac-cive,  5  =  Very  attractive) 
*  p<.05 

**  p<.01 


Generally,  ROTC  Cadets  report  higher  mean  attractiveness 
ratings  to  all  seven  aspects  of  Junior  ROTC  than  do  non- 
Cadets.  Of  these  seven,  two  differences  are  statistical¬ 
ly  significant.  ROTC  Cadets  rate  the  attractiveness  of 
program  activities  and  the  image  of  the  program  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  non-ROTC  Cadets.  However,  there  are 
no  significant  differences  between  ROTC  Cadets  and  non- 
ROTC  Cadets  in  terms  of  the  average  number  of  aspects  of 
Junior  ROTC  that  they  found  attractive . 
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V.  EDUCATION  AND  CAREER  PLANS 


This  chapter  treats  two  interrelated  topics  —  educational 
and  career  plans.  The  first  examines  actual  school  perform¬ 
ance,  sources  of  financial  support,  chosen  or  intended  field 
of  study  and  identification  of  education  influencers.  The 
second  topic  —  career  plans  —  looks  at  students’  choices  of 
career  fields,  salary  expectations,  importance  of  selected 
job  dimensions,  perception  of  the  Army  as  a  satisfying  career 
choice  and  reference  group  ratings  of  a  military  career. 


A.  College  Performance:  Year  and  Grade  Point  Average 


Freshmen  make  up  the  largest  percent  of  the  sample 
(42.8%)  followed  by  Sophomores  (34.9%)  and  the  "other” 
category  (22.3%)  ~  presumably  this  latter  group  of 
students  is  mostly  Juniors  and  Seniors  (See  Table  17). 
There  are  slightly  more  non-ROTC  Cadets  in  the  "other" 
category  and  correspondingly  fewer  in  the  Sophomore 
group.  This  is  consistent  with  the  finding  that  non-ROTC 
Cadets  are  older,  on  average,  than  Cadets. 


The  mean  college  grade  point  average  for  all  respondents 
is  79.87%  which  corresponds  to  a  letter  grade  of  C+. 

ROTC  Cadets  report  slightly  higher  averages  than  non-ROTC 
Cadets.  However,  this  difference  is  not  statistically 
significant. 


B.  College  Major 


Table  17  shows  that  the  actual  or  intended  major  courses 
of  study  most  popular  among  respondents  are  business 
(28.6%)  and  engineering  (13.8%).  A  sizable  group  (16.5%) 
report  a  major  not  listed  among  the  choices,  and  5.8% 
report  they  do  not  know  their  major  as  of  yet.  Although 
the  choice  patterns  are  similar  for  ROTC  Cadets  and 
non-ROTC  Cadets,  significantly  more  non-ROTC  Cadets 
report  majors  in  education  and  physical  education  than  do 
ROTC  Cadets. 
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TABLE  17 

Yeai^n  School  and  College  Major 


ROTC 

Non-ROTC 

Test  of 

Year  in  School 

Total 

Cadet 

Cadet 

Significance 

% 

% 

% 

Freshman 

42.8 

42.8 

42.9 

N.A. 

Sophomore 

34.9 

36.9 

31.5 

Other 

22.3 

20.3 

25.6 

Actual /intended  Major 

Business 

28.6 

28.2 

29.4 

x2(1)=NS 

Engineering 

13.8 

14.3 

12.9 

x2(1)=NS 

Social  Science 

6.9 

8.0 

5.2 

( 1 )  S 

Biological  Science 

5.9 

5.8 

6.1 

x2(1)=NS 

Education 

5.0 

3.6 

7.3 

x2(1)=7.27** 

Physical  Science 

4.0 

3.6 

4.5 

^)=NS 

Agriculture  & 

Forestry 

3.8 

3.9 

3.5 

x2 ( 1 ) =NS 

Fine  Arts 

2.6 

2.9 

2.1 

x2(1)=NS 

Physical  Education 

2.4 

1.6 

3.8 

x2(1)=5.15* 

Nursing 

2.1 

2.0 

2.1 

x2(1)=4JS 

Mathematics 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

xj ( 1 ) =NS 

English  &  Literature 

0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

x2(1)=NS 

Foreign  Language 

0.7 

0.9 

0.5 

x^ (1)=NS 

Other 

16.5 

17.8 

14.4 

X^  ( 1 )  =N  S 

Don ' t  know 

5.8 

5.4 

6.4 

x^ ( 1 ) =NS 

* 

♦  * 


p<  .05 

p<  .01 
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C*  Sources  of  Financial  Support 

Students  report  multiple  sources  of  financial  support  for 
their  education  —  the  major  source  of  financing  coming 
from  the  respondent's  own  family  (See  Table  18).  Six  out 
of  ten  report  their  family  as  a  source  of  finance  for 
college.  Five  out  of  ten  respondents  report  working  to 
finance  their  own  schooling,  followed  by  three  in  ten  who 
report  scholarships,  and  one  in  ten  v^o  receive  an  ROTC 
scholarship. 


Although  Cadets  and  non-Cadets  report  similar  patterns  of 
financing,  significantly  more  ROTC  Cadets  report  the 
family  and  ROTC  scholarships  as  sources  of  funds  for  col¬ 
lege.  Non -ROTC  Cadets  report  "other”  scholarships  as  a 
financial  aid  significantly  more  often  than  ROTC  Cadets. 


D.  Educational  and  Career  Plans  Influencers 


Using  a  five-point  scale  to  report  the  role  various 
authority  figures  play  in  guiding  educational  and  career 
choices,  respondents  assert  their  mother  or  female  guar¬ 
dian  is  the  person  with  the  greatest  amount  of  influence 
(See  Table  19) .  The  next  largest  role  is  attributable  to 
the  father  or  male  guardian.  The  least  influential  in 
educational  and  career  planning  are  counselors  and  other 
relatives . 


This  pattern  of  influence  is  similar  for  both  Cadets  and 
non-ROTC  Cadets,  with  the  exception  that  ROTC  Cadets  rate 
the  role  of  those  in  the  career  as  much  more  influential 
than  do  non-ROTC  Cadets  (t=4.267,  df=1108,  p<.001). 


E.  High  School  Performance;  Grade  Point  Average  and  Extra 
curricular  Activities 


The  mean  high  school  grade  point  average  for  all  respon¬ 
dents  is  84.27%  or  a  letter  grade  equivalent  of  a  B. 

There  are  no  significant  differences  between  ROTC  Cadets 
and  non-ROTC  Cadets.  Not  surprisingly,  this  mean  average 
is  approximately  one-half  grade  level  above  the  mean  col¬ 
lege  grade  point  average  for  all  respondents. 
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TABLE  18 

Sources  of  College  Financing 


Sources  of  Finance 
for  College 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

% 

% 

% 

Family 

64.6 

66.9 

61.0 

x2(1)=3.96* 

Work 

53.8 

54.3 

53.1 

x2(1)=NS 

Scholarship 

(Other) 

33.8 

27.3 

44.2 

x2(l)  =33.10*** 

Scholarship 

*  p<.05' 

**  p<.Ol 

***  p<.001 

( ROTC ) 

9.4 

14.6 

1.0 

x2(1)=56.19*** 
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TABLE  19 

Ratings  of  Influencers  on  Educational  and  Career  Plans 


Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

xi 

X 

X 

Mean  Rating  of 

Persons  on  Educational 
&  Career  Plans 

Mother /female 
guardian 

3.69 

3.72 

3.66 

t(l,107)=NS 

Father /male 
guardian 

3.50 

3.52 

3.45 

t(l,108)=NS 

Information  from 
those  in  the  career 

2.77 

2.90 

2.57 

t(l,108)=4.267*** 

Teachers 

2.70 

2.73 

2.66 

t(l,109)=NS 

Friends 

2.58 

2.57 

2.60 

t(l,109)=NS 

Other  relatives 

2.49 

2.50 

2.48 

t:(1,108)=NS 

Counselors 

2.27 

2.31 

2.20 

t(l ,108)=NS 

^(1  =  Very  small  role,  5  =  Very  large  role) 

***  p<.001 


Most  students  report  some  form  of  extracurricular  activi- 
tiss^in  liigli  scliool*  Seven  out  of  ten  respondents  report 
participation  in  more  than  one  high  school  extracurricu¬ 
lar  activity,  with  another  two  in  ten  reporting  partici¬ 
pation  in  at  least  one  activity  (See  Table  20). 


Although  both  Cadets  and  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  active,  a 
significantly  higher  percentage  of  ROTC  Cadets  report 
participating  in  one  or  more  high  school  activity  (x2= 
30.88,  df=2,  p<.001). 


Salary  Expectations  and  Career  Choice 


Overall,  respondents  expect  a  mean  salary  of  $36,010  ten 
years  after  college  (See  Table  21).  ROTC  Cadets  expect 
significantly  higher  salaries  than  non-ROTC  Cadets 
($37,030  and  $34,330,  respectively).  The  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  for  all  respondents  appear  consistent  with  their 
career  cluster  choices.  Business  administration  is  the 
most  frequent  first  career  choice  for  all  respondents . 
This  is  followed  by  a  career  choice  as  a  military  officer 
^OT  ROTC  Cadets  and  a  career  choice  in  engineering/ 
physical  sciences/math/architecture  for  non-ROTC  Cadets. 
For  all  respondents,  the  least  popular  career  choices  are 
construction  trades/general  labor,  community  and  public 
service,  housewife,  and  mechanics/ industrial  trades. 


As  shown  in  Table  22,  when  the  first  three  career  field 
choices  are  combined,  business  administration  is  still 
the  most  frequently  mentioned  career  for  all  respondents. 
This  is  followed  by  military  officer,  engineering/physi¬ 
cal  sciences/math/architecture  and  humanities/law/social 
and  behavioral  sciences.  Non-ROTC  Cadets  differ  from 
Cadets  in  that  they  are  more  likely  to  include  general 
teaching  among  ^eir  preferred  career  areas  and  do  not 
mention  a  position  as  a  Military  Officer  among  their  top 
choices . 


Both  the  first,  and  the  combined  first,  second,  and  third 
career  choices  point  to  areas  considered  to  be  profes¬ 
sional  careers,  such  as  business  administration,  law, 
medicine  and  engineering.  As  such,  student  salary  expec¬ 
tations  are  in  line  with  their  career  intentions. 
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TABLE  20 

High  School  Performance 


ROTC  Non-ROTC 
Total  Cadet  Cadet 


Mean  Grade  in 

High  School  84.27  84,26  84.29 


High  School  Extra- 

curricular  Activities  %  %  % 


Yes  (more  than  one 


activity) 

72.6 

78.4 

63.2 

Yes  (in  one 

activity) 

17.3 

13.3 

23.8 

No 

10.1 

8.3 

13.0 

***p< .001 


Test  of 
Significance 

t(1107)  =  NS 

x2(2)=30.88*** 
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TABLE  21 

Salary  Expectations  auid  Career  Choices 


Total 

% 


Mean  Expect.ed  Salary 

10  Years  After  College  36,010 

(Categorical  Mean)^  8.82 

Careers  Being  Considered 
(First  Choice) _ 


Business  administration  22.3 

Engineering/phys.  science/ 
math/ ar chi tectu  re  17.5 

Military  offices  12.4 

Medical  and  biological 

sciences  12.1 

Humanities/ law/social  & 

behavioral  sciences  10.2 

General  teaching/ 

social  services  6.8 

Fine/performing  arts  2.8 

Technical  jobs  2.5 

Proprietors/sales  2.3 

Secre'carial/off ice  workers  1.6 
Construction  trades  0.8 

General  labor/coram.  & 

public  service  0.8 

Housewife  0.8 

Mechanics/ industrial 

trades  0.6 

Other  6 . 3 


1(6  »  $30,000  to  $34,999  per  year,  7 
*  p<.05 

**  p<.01 
***  p<.001 


ROTC 

Non-ROTC  ' 

Test 

of 

Cadet 

Cadet 

Significance 

% 

37,030 

% 

34,380 

t(1102) 

=  3.825*** 

7.03 

6.47 

t(1102) 

=  3.784*** 

20.1 

25.9 

x2(l)  * 

4.94* 

16.3 

19.5 

xjd)  = 

NS 

18.1 

3.3 

X2(l)  « 

52.01*** 

10.3 

15.0 

X2(l)  = 

5.34* 

10.7 

9.3 

X2(l)  » 

NS 

4.3 

10.9 

X2(l)  = 

18.18*** 

3.2 

2.1 

X2(l)  * 

NS 

2.6 

2.4 

X2(l)  » 

NS 

2.6 

1.7 

X2(l)  = 

NS 

1.9 

1.2 

X2(l)  » 

NS 

0.9 

0.7 

X2(l)  = 

NS 

0.7 

1.0 

X2(l)  = 

NS 

0.6 

1.2 

x2(l)  = 

NS 

0.6 

0.7 

x2(i)  » 

NS 

6.9 

5.2 

X2(l)  * 

NS 

$35,000 

to  $39,995 

►  per  year) 

TABLE  22 


Career  Choice  Clusters 


Career  Being  Considered 
(First,  Second  or 
Third  Choice) _ _ 


Business  administration 
Military  offices 
Engineering/phys .  science/ 
math/ architecture 
Humamities/law/social  & 
behavioral  sciences 
General  teaching/ 
social  services 
Medical  and  biological 
sciences 
Technical  jobs 
Proprietors/sales 
Housewife 

Secretarial/office  workers 
Construction  trades 
General  labor/ comm.  & 
public  service 
Fine /performing  arts 
Mechanics/ industrial 
trades 
Other 


ROTC 

Non-ROTC 

Test  of 

Total 

Cadet 

Cadet 

Significance 

% 

% 

% 

48.5 

51.0 

44.5 

X2(l)  » 

4.51* 

31.5 

43.4 

12.5 

X2(l)  * 

116.04*** 

30.0 

29.3 

31.1 

x2(l)  * 

NS 

27.3 

28.9 

24.7 

X2(l)  » 

NS 

22.6 

17.7 

30.4 

X2(l)  » 

23.82*** 

21.2 

20.1 

23.1 

X2(l)  - 

NS 

16.9 

16.6 

17.4 

X2(l)  - 

NS 

15.1 

14.4 

16.2 

x2(l)  » 

NS 

10.6 

7.3 

15.8 

X2(l)  « 

NS 

9.9 

7.8 

13.4 

X2(l)  = 

9.31** 

8.8 

8.4 

9.4 

X2(l)  » 

NS 

8.1 

8.4 

7.8 

X2(l)  * 

NS 

7.9 

8.4 

7.1 

X2{1)  * 

NS 

7.9 

8  .1 

7.5 

x2{l)  = 

NS 

19.0 

18.2 

20.2 

X2(l)  = 

NS 

ie 

★  ★ 
*  ★  ★ 


p<  .05 

p<  .01 
p<  .001 


Careers  typically  defined  as  feminine  (i.e.«  secre¬ 
tarial/office  worker,  housewife)  and  careers  in  the 
skilled  trades  field  (i.e.,  construction/industrial/ 
general  labor) generated  the  least  amount  of  interest. 
The  low  interest  in  the  typically  feminine  areas  (and, 
hence,  lower  salary  areas)  could  be  reflective  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  survey. 
The  low  interest  in  the  skilled  trades  areas  may  be 
indicative  of  the  currently  depressed  economic  market. 


The  ROTC  Cadets'  higher  salary  expectations  may  be  tied 
into  their  views  of  ROTC  and  an  Army  career  as  a  secure 
position  which  provides  the  opportunity  for  advancement 
and  leadership.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  they 
believe  the  experience  they  gain  in  ROTC  and  the  Army  (in 
addition  to  their  college  degree)  will  contribute  to  an 
increased  marketability  of  their  skills,  should  they 
enter  the  civilian  job  market  ten  years  after  college. 


Personal  Importance  Ratings  of  Job  Dimensions 


When  asked  to  rate  the  personal  importance  of  selected 
job  factors  or  dimensions,  ROTC  Cadets  and  non-ROTC 
Cadets  gave  very  similar  responses  (See  Table  23), 
although  ROTC  Cadets  evince  slightly  higher  personal 
importance  ratings  to  all  dimensions  than  do  non-Cadets . 
For  all  respondents,  the  most  important  job  dimensions 
based  on  high  mean  ratings  are: 


•  Opportunity  to  advance  within  the  organization 
(4.55) 

•  Interesting/challenging  work  (4.48) 

•  Job  security  (4.44) 

•  Self-improvement  and  development  (4.44) 

•  Contentment  of  spouse  emd  family  with  job  (4.41) 


The  composite  picture  of  a  highly  satisfying  job  for 
college  students  is  one  Where  both  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  growth  are  possible,  preferably  a  secure  and  chal¬ 
lenging  position  provided  within  the  same  organization. 
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TABLE  23 

Importance  of  Job  Dimension 


Mean  Importance  Ratings 
of  Job  Dimension 

Total 

ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Teat  of 
Significance 

Opportunity  to  advance 
within  the  orgemization 

xi 

4.55 

X 

4.60 

X 

4.46 

t(1053) 

2.575* 

Interesting/ challenging 
work 

4.48 

4.52 

4.40 

t(1059) 

2.277* 

Job  security 

4.44 

4.46 

4.42 

t(1063) 

» 

NS 

Opportunities  for  continued 
self-inprovement  and 
development 

4.44 

4.43 

4.46 

t(1062) 

m 

NS 

Contentment  of  spouse 
and  family  with  job 

4.41 

4.39 

4.43 

t(1056) 

NS 

Amount  of  personal  freedom 
in  expression  of  opinions 
on  and  off  the  job 

4.36 

4.34 

4.41 

t(1064) 

NS 

Opportunity  to  work  with 
interesting  people 

4.34 

4.35 

4.32 

t(1065) 

NS 

Quality  of  supervisor (s) 
Inportance  of  one's  work 
to  the  organization 

4.31 

4.34 

4.26 

t(1061) 

* 

NS 

4.28 

4.30 

4.24 

1 

t(1059) 

NS 

Use  of  previously  developed 
skills  in  a  specialized 
field 

4.28 

4.28 

4.27 

t(1063) 

NS 

Amount  of  personal 
r espons ibi li ty 

4.27 

4.30 

4.23 

t(l065) 

3 

NS 

Salary 

4.26 

4.24 

4.27 

t(1022) 

* 

NS 

Feedback  about  how  well 
one  is  doing  on  the  job 

4.25 

4.27 

4.22 

t(1060) 

3 

NS 

Opportunity  to  help  others 

4.21 

4.22 

4.18 

t(1063) 

* 

NS 

Opportunity  for  stable 
home  life  and  involvement 
in  the  coranunity 

4.21 

4.21 

4.20 

t(1064) 

3 

NS 

Opportunity  to  make  a 
lasting  contribution  to 
society 

4.05 

4.06 

4.04 

t(1064) 

NS 

Chance  to  be  a  leader 

4.05 

4.17 

3.86 

t(1064) 

» 

4.677*** 

Chance  for  adventure  and  a 
variety  of  duties 

4.02 

4.06 

3.96 

t(1064) 

3 

NS 

Amount  of  prestige  asso¬ 
ciated  with  job 

3.99 

4.06 

3.89 

t(1064) 

s 

2.630** 

Geographic  desirability  of 
job  location 

3.93 

3.96 

3.87 

t(1063) 

3 

NS 

Opportunity  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  formal  schooling 

3.85 

3.87 

3.81 

t{1064) 

3 

NS 

^(1  *  Not  inportant  at  all#  5  =  Very  iirportant) 
*  p< .05 

**  p<.01 
***  D< .001 


ROTC  Cadets  report  significantly  higher  mean  ratings  than 
non-Cadets  to  the  following  job  attributes: 


•  The  chance  to  be  a  leader  (4.17  versus  3.86) 

•  The  amount  of  prestige  associated  with  a  job  (4.06 
versus  3.89) 

•  The  opportunity  to  advance  within  the  organization 
(4.60  versus  4.46) 

•  Interesting/challenging  work  (4.52  versus  4.40) 


The  least  important  job  dimension  for  ROTC  Cadets  and 
non-ROTC  Cadets  alike  is  the  opportunity  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  schooling  (3.87  and  3.81,  respectively).  ROTC 
Cadets  rate  the  geographic  desirability  of  a  job  location 
as  the  next  least  important  job  dimension  (3.96),  while 
non-ROTC  Cadets  report  their  second  least  important  job 
dimension  as  the  chance  to  be  a  leader  (3.86). 


It  appears  to  be  personally  more  important  to  ROTC  Cadets 
than  to  non-Cadets  to  have  a  job  that  is  challenging  and 
prestigious  with  leadership  and  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties  .  This  may  explain  the  attraction  of  ROTC  Cadets  to 
the  Army  and  the  ROTC  program. 


Army  Potential  Satisfaction  Ratings  of  Job  Dimensions 


After  rating  the  importance  of  selected  job  dimensions, 
students  were  asked  to  assess  each  factor  in  terms  of 
its  potential  for  satisfaction  in  the  Army.  As  shown  in 
Table  24,  the  job  dimensions  with  the  highest  meaui  Army 
satisfaction  ratings  for  all  respondents  are: 


•  Job  security  (4.39) 

•  Opportunity  to  advance  within  the  organization  (4.27) 

•  Chance  to  be  a  leader  (4.23) 


In  general,  the  mean  Army  satisfaction  ratings  of  the  21 
job  dimensions  for  ROTC  Cadets  are  higher  than  those  for 
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TABLE  24 

Army  Job  Satisfaction  Ratings 


Mean  Satis fac-tion  Ratings 

of  Job  Dimension  by  Army  Total 


Job  security  4.39 

Opportunity  to  advance 
within  the  organization  4.27 

Chance  to  be  a  leader  4.23 

Chance  for  adventure  and 
a  variety  of  duties  4.19 

Opportunities  for  con¬ 
tinued  self-iitproveraent 
.  and  development  4.13 

Amount  of  personal 
responsibility  4.12 

Interesting,  challenging 
work  4.07 

Feedback  about  how  well 
one  is  doing  on  the  job  4.02 
Opportunity  to  work  with 
interesting  people  4.02 

Opportunity  to  help  others  3.99 

Iirportamce  of  one's  work 
to  the  organization  3,98 

Use  of  previously  developed 
skills  in  a  specialized 
field  3.94 

Quality  of  supervisor ( s)  3.89 

Opportunity  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  formal  schooling  3.87 
Amount  of  prestige  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  job  3.83 

Opportunity  to  make  a 
lasting  contribution  to 
society  3.80 

Contentment  of  spouse  and 
family  with  job  3.67 

Salary  3.55 

Geographic  desirability  of 
job  location  3.45 

Amount  of  personal  freedom 
in  expression  of  opinions 
on  and  off  the  job  3.44 

Opportunity  for  a  stable 
home  life  and  involvement 
in  comnunity  3.42 


ROTC 

Cadet 

Non-ROTC 

Cadet 

Test  of 
Significance 

X 

X 

4.44 

4.30 

t(1074) 

» 

2.294* 

4.38 

4.09 

t(1067) 

— 

4.215*** 

4.39 

3.96 

t(1073) 

= 

6.221*** 

4.31 

3.99 

t(1073) 

3 

4.651*** 

4.21 

4.00 

t(1072) 

S 

3.077** 

4.21 

3.99 

t(1076) 

S 

3.390*** 

4.16 

3.93 

t(1070) 

3 

3.252** 

4.07 

3.93 

t{1072) 

= 

2.003* 

4.08 

3.92 

t(1076) 

s 

2.336* 

4.06 

3.86 

t(1073) 

3 

2.919** 

4.02 

3.90 

t(1073) 

« 

NS 

3.96 

3.90 

t(1073) 

3 

NS 

3  .96 

3.78 

t(1070) 

= 

2.386* 

3.96 

3.72 

t(1074) 

3 

3.315*** 

3.92 

3.68 

t(1077) 

3 

3.406*** 

3.83 

3.74 

t(1077) 

3 

NS 

3.71 

3.61 

t(1070) 

s 

NS 

3.59 

3.47 

t(1048) 

3 

NS 

3.50 

3.38 

t(1073) 

3 

NS 

3.44 

3.45 

t(1073) 

3 

NS 

3.45 

3.36 

t{1072) 

3 

NS 

1(1 


*  Very  unsatisfied, 
p<  .05 
p<  .01 
p< .001 


5  =  Very  satisfied) 


L 


it'k'k 


non-ROTC  Cadets.  Of  these,  13  dimensions  reached  statis¬ 
tical  significance. 


ROTC  Cadets  report  job  security  (4.44),  the  chance  to  be 
a  leader  (4.39),  and  the  opportunity  to  advance  within 
the  organization  (4.38)  as  the  job  dimensions  with  the 
■highest  potential  for  satisfaction  by  a  career  as  an 
Army  Officer.  Non-ROTC  Cadets  also  see  job  security 
(4.30)  as  a  very  satisfying  dimension  of  an  Army  Officer 
career.  In  addition,  they  report  the  opportunity  to 
advance  within  the  organization  (4.09)  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  continued  self-improvement  and  developmen-t 
(4.00)  to  also  have  a  high  potential  for  satisfaction. 


The  job  dimensions  rated  as  having  the  least  potential 
for  satisfaction  by  a  career  as  an  Army  Officer  are  the 
same  for  all  respondents.  ROTC  Cadets  rate  the  amount  of 
personal  freedom  in  expression  of  opinions  on  and  off  the 
job  as  the  least  satisfiable  dimension  (3.44),  followed 
hy  the  opportunity  for  a  stable  home  life  and  involvement 
in  the  community  (3.45),  and  the  geographic  desirability 
of  the  job  location  (3.50).  Non-ROTC  Cadets  rate  the 
opportunity  for  a  stable  home  life  and  involvement  in  the 
community  (3.36)  as  the  least  satisfiable  job  dimension, 
followed  by  the  geographic  desirability  of  the  job  loca¬ 
tion  (3.38),  and  the  amount  of  personal  freedom  in  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinions  on  and  off  the  job  (3.45) .  These 
results  suggest  both  ROTC  Cadets  and  non-ROTC  Cadets  have 
fairly  realistic  expectations  regarding  the  limitations 
of  an  Army  career. 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  for  Cadets,  the  Army  is 
perceived  to  provide  satisfaction  in  many  Tcey  areas.  The 
highly  important  job  factors  of  advancement,  security  and 
development  are  areas  where  the  ROTC  Cadets  expect  a 
career  in  the  Army  to  provide  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


Ratings  of  a  Military  Career  by  Students*  Reference  Group 


ROTC  Cadets  consistently  report  higher  ratings  for  an 
Army  Officer  career  by  parents  and  friends  than  do  non- 
ROTC  Cadets.  Cadets  ascribe  an  Array  Officer's  career  • 
mean  rating  of  3.84  to  their  parents  or  guardians,  while 
non-Cadets  report  a  3.41  mean  rating.  Although  they 
believe  their  friends  would  assign  a  lower  status  rating 


than  their  parents  to  an  Army  career.  Cadets  think  that 
rating  would  be  3.25,  which  is  significantly  higher  than 
the  3.04  reported  by  non-c4iets  (See  Table  25). 
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TABLE  25 

Reference  Group  Ratings  of  Career  as  Army  Officer 


ROTC  Non-ROTC 
Total  Cadet  Cadet 


X  X 


Test  of 
Significance 


Mean  Rating  of  an 
Arity  Officer  Career 

by  Parents/ Guardians  3.67  3.84  3.41  t(1116)  =  6.715*** 


Mean  Rating  of  an 
Arity  Officer  Career 

by  Friends _  3.17  3.25  3.04  t(1116)  =  3.465*** 


^(1  =  They  would  attribute  very  low  status  to  it,  5  =  They  would 
attribute  very  high  status  to  it) 

***p<.00l 
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VI.  ROTC  CADETS:  ROTC  INVOLVEMENT  AND  ARMY  CAREER 
COMMITMENT  — — 


pils  chapter  presents  Cadets'  responses  to  questions  concern¬ 
ing  factors  affecting  their  involvement  with  ROTC  and  their 
Army  career  commitment.  The  following  chapter  treats  issues 
unique  to  non-Cadets . 


Factors  affecting  involvement  with  ROTC  are  explored  through 
specific  questions  on  v*ien  the  decision  to  join  college  ROTC 
was  first  made,  what  the  most  important  influences  on  joining 
ROTC  were,  what  the  most  important  influences  on  transition¬ 
ing  to  the  Advanced  Course  were,  and  what  Cadets'  reactions 
are  to  several  service  obligation  options  following  gradua¬ 
tion.  ROTC  Cadets  were  also  asked  to  state  their  intentions 
of  continuing  in  the  ROTC  program,  to  describe  how  removal  of 
subsistence  allowance  would  affect  their  intentions,  and  to 
indicate  their  hopes  for  an  ROTC  scholarship.  Finally,  those 
ROTC  Cadets  who  hold  ROTC  scholarships  were  asked  if  they 
would  have  joined  ROTC  if  they  had  not  received  the  scholar¬ 
ship  and  if  they  intend  to  stay  in  ROTC  without  one. 


Career  commitment  issues  are  probed  in  a  series  of  questions 
beginning  with  the  type  of  Army  service  being  planned,  will¬ 
ingness  to  join  the  Army  without  contractual  obligation, 
intended  years  of  service  and  plans  for  an  Army  career. 


In  reviewing  these  results,  the  reader  is  reminded  that,  as  a 
group,  the  Cadets  are  predominantly  male  (500  men  versus  186 
women)  and  white  (471  white  as  compared  to  126  black  and  66 
Hispanic  respondents) . 


A.  Time  of  Decision  to  Join  College  ROTC 


Table  26  indicates  that  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
of  college  are  the  times  when  most  ROTC  Cadets  report 
making  the  decision  to  join  the  ROTC  program  (40.1%  and 
28.2%,  respectively) .  The  third  most  frequently 
mentioned  decision  point  is  during  the  high  school  years 
(18.6%).  These  are  followed  by  the  summer  before  enter¬ 
ing  college  (11.4%)  and  the  grade  school  years  (1.8%). 


ROTC  Cadets:  Decision  to  Join  College  ROTC 
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There  are  significant  sex  differences  {X2=18.32,  df=4, 
p<.01)  —  males  appear  to  make  the  decision  at  an  earlier 
point  in  time  than  females.  However,  the  largest  percen¬ 
tage  still  report  the  freshman  year  as  the  decision 
point.  Over  80%  of  the  females  decided  to  join  college 
ROTC  after  their  arrival  on  campus. 


Ethnic  differences  are  also  significant  (x2=46.13,  df= 

8,  p< .001) .  Freshman  year  is  the  most  popular  time  for 
blacks  to  decide  to  join  ROTC;  fully  two-thirds  reach 
their  decision  in  this  year.  Whites  are  equally  divided 
between  their  freshman  (32.9%)  and  sophomore  (32.7%) 
years.  The  freshman  year  is  also  the  period  for  decision 
for  Hispanics  —  43.9%  say  they  made  their  decision  about 
ROTC  then.  One  in  five  Hispanics  reached  1;.his  decision 
in  high  school  and  one  in  four  mentioned  their  sophomore 
year  of  college. 


B.  Influence  on  Decision  to  Join  ROTC 


The  three  most  influential  factors  in  a  respondent's 
decision  to  join  ROTC  are  family,  friends  and  personal 
beliefs  and  interests  (See  Table  27).  This  is  true 
whether  the  results  are  examined  in  terms  of  the  single 
most  influential  source  or  the  top  three  influencers 
taken  together.  The  least  influential  factors  on  the 
decision  to  join  are  media  advertisements,  ROTC  unit 
requirements  and  service  obligations. 


C.  Influences  on  Decision  to  Enroll  in  Advanced  Course 


The  most  influential  factors  in  a  Cadet's  decision  to 
enroll  in  the  Advanced  Course  are  similar  to  those 
affecting  the  choice  to  join  the  program.  The  factors 
are  family  (27.3%),  personal  beliefs  and  interests 
(20.5%),  and  career  goals  (15.6%).  When  the  three  most 
influential  factors  are  considered  as  a  group,  career 
goals  becomes  even  more  important  (See  Table  28). 


The  least  influential  decision  factors  are  media  adver¬ 
tisements  about  ROTC  (0.5%),  military  personnel  (0.9%), 
teachers/counselors  (1.2%)  and  program  requirements 
(1.4%).  It  should  be  noted  that  advertising  is  given  a 
consistent  low  rating  regardless  of  vAiether  it  is 
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TABLE  27 

ROTC  Cadets  t  Influences  on  Decision  •to  Join  ROTC 


Influence  on  Decision  to  Join  ROTC 

Moat 

Influential 

Factor 

First,  Second 
Third  Most 
Influential  F 

% 

% 

Family 

20.8 

37.9 

Friends 

19.1 

37.6 

Personal  beliefs  and  interests 

13.9 

32.9 

Career  goals 

7.6 

32.4 

Military  lifestyle 

4.4 

22.0 

Educational  goals 

7.1 

23.8 

ROTC  instructors 

8.2 

27.4 

ROTC  recruiters 

7.6 

20.2 

General  economic  conditions/ job  market 

3.2 

16.7 

Teachers/ counselors 

2.3 

12.0 

Other  military  personnel 

2.4 

12.3 

ROTC  obligated  service 

1.2 

5.5 

ROTC  unit  requirements 

1.1 

3.6 

Media  advertisements  about  ROTC 

1.2 

6.4 

examined  in  the  context  of  the  single  or  among  the  three 
most  influential  factors. 


Males  and  females  indicate  similar  patterns  of  influence 
on  their  decision  to  transition  to  the  Advanced  Course. 
However/  when  the  three  most  influential  factors  are  ex¬ 
amined,  there  are  five  areas  in  which  significant  sex 
differences  are  noted  (See  Table  28).  Males  report  a 
military  life-style  and  general  economic  conditions/ job 
market  as  more  influential  decision  factors  than  fe¬ 
males.  On  the  other  hand,  females  report  friends,  ROTC 
instructors,  and  family  as  more  influential  in  their 
Advanced  Course  decision  than  males. 


Hispanic  ROTC  cadets  are  more  influenced  by  the  military 
life-style  and  the  general  economic  conditions/ job  market 
than  black  or  white  ROTC  Cadets.  Black  ROTC  Cadets  are 
more  influenced  by  ROTC  instructors  than  are  Hispanics  or 
whites . 


Intent  to  Continue  ROTC  in  Subsequent  Years 


Table  29  shows  that  43.4%  of  ROTC  Cadets  report  they  will 
continue  in  ROTC  through  the  Advanced  Course.  An  addi¬ 
tional  28.6%  report  they  will  continue  for  at  least  one 
more  year,  and  27.9%  report  they  will  not  sign  up  next 
year . 


Males  and  females  show  significantly  different  responses 
to  this  question  (x2=lo.30,  df=2,  p<.01).  Females  are 
equally  divided  in  their  intent  to  drop  out,  to  continue 
for  one  more  year  and  to  transition  to  the  Advanced 
Course.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  half  (47.3%)  of  the 
males  will  go  on  to  the  Advanced  Course  and  the  remainder 
are  evenly  split  between  one  more  year  or  not  at  all. 


Ethnic  differences  are  also  significant  (x2=20.07,  df= 

4,  p<.001).  A  large  percentage  of  Hispanics  and  blacks 
(62.1%  and  50.5%,  respectively)  report  they  will  go  on  to 
the  Advanced  Course .  Relatively  more  whites  report  the 
intention  of  not  signing  up  next  year  (32.7%)  rather  than 
Hispanics  (19.0%)  and  blacks  (16.2%). 
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E.  Four  Options  and  Their  Effect  on  Enrollment  into  the 
Advanced  Course 


When  offered  four  different  service  options,  six  out  of 
ten  ROTC  Cadets  report  that  their  decision  to  enroll  in 
the  Advanced  Course  would  not  be  affected  by  any  of  the 
options*  If  offered  a  two-year  service  obligation  in¬ 
stead  of  three  years  or  a  guarantee  of  service  in  the 
Army  Reserve/National  Guard,  34.1%  and  31.0%  of  the 
respective  ROTC  Cadets  report  an  increased  likelihood  of 
enrolling  into  the  Advanced  Course.  The  option  which 
yielded  the  largest  percentage  of  ROTC  Cadets  (18.0%) 
decreasing  their  likelihood  of  enrolling  in  the  Advanced 
Course  is  if  an  ROTC  scholarship  were  given  vdiich  would 
extend  obligated  service  by  a  year. 


1 .  Guaranteed  Army  Reserve/National  Guard  service  oblig- 
ations 


Table  30  shows  that  the  option  of  a  guarantee  to 
serve  in  the  Army  Reserve/National  Guard  would 
increase  the  likelihood  of  enrolling  in  the  Advanced 
Course  for  three  out  of  ten  ROTC  cadets .  This  option 
decreases  the  likelihood  of  entering  the  Advanced 
Course  for  one  in  ten  ROTC  cadets  and  has  no  impact 
on  the  remainder  (six  out  of  ten  ROTC  cadets) . 


There  are  no  response  differences  between  males  and 
females  or  blacks,  whites,  and  Hispanics  for  this 
option . 


2 .  Two-  versus  three-year  service  obligation 


This  option  has  the  highest  percentage  (34.1%)  of 
ROTC  Cadets  who  report  an  increased  likelihood  of 
Advanced  Course  enrollment  (See  Table  30).  However, 
59.0%  of  the  Cadets  would  not  be  affected  by  the  two- 
instead  of  three-year  obligated  tour  and  a  scant  6.9% 
would  decrease  their  likelihood  of  advancing  to  MSIII 
and  IV.  There  are  no  significant  sex  or  ethnic  dif¬ 
ferences  for  this  option. 


ROTC  Cadets  I  Impact  of  Servicea  Options  on  Enrollment  in  Advanced  Courae 
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3 .  Scholarship  coupled  with  extended  tour 


When  offered  an  ROTC  scholarship  with  an  additional 
year  of  military  service  attached,  60.4%  of  ROTC 
Cadets  report  not  being  affected  by  this  option 
enough  to  change  their  decision  to  enroll  in  the 
Advanced  Course  (See  Table  31).  Only  21.6%  of  ROTC 
Cadets  would  be  more  likely  to  enroll  in  the  Advanced 
Course  with  the  addition  of  this  option,  while  18.0% 
would  be  less  likely  to  enroll. 


Once  again,  there  are  no  sex  or  ethnic  differences 
for  this  option  that  reach  significance. 


4 .  Scholarship  coupled  with  variable  service  obligation 


This  option  offered  students  a  variable  obligation 
(rather  than  fixed)  associated  with  scholarship. 
Thus,  for  every  year  the  student  held  a  scholarship, 
he  or  she  would  be  obligated  for  six  months  of 
service,  for  a  minimum  obligation  of  two  years  and  a 
maximum  of  four . 


Table  31  indicates  that  61.1%  of  ROTC  Cadets  say 
their  decision  to  enroll  in  the  Advanced  Course  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  option.  One-quarter  (25.6%) 
of  the  ROTC  Cadets  report  that  this  option  would 
increase  the  likelihood  of  their  enrollment  in  the 
Advanced  Course,  while  13.3%  report  being  less  likely 
to  enroll. 


There  are  no  significant  differences  between  males 
and  females.  However,  ethnic  differences  are  signif¬ 
icant  (x2=18.03,  df=4,  p<.01).  There  are  more 
blacks  who  report  that  this  variable  service  option 
would  decrease  their  likelihood  of  enrolling  in  the 
Advanced  Course. 
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F .  Intention  of  Staying  in  ROTC  without  Subsistence  Allow- 
ance 


The  importance  of  subsistence  allowance  and  its  impact  on 
program  involvement  was  also  examined.  ROTC  Cadets 
attribute  a  mean  rating  of  3.06  (on  a  five-point  scale) 
to  their  intention  of  staying  in  ROTC  without  a  subsis¬ 
tence  allowance  during  the  final  two  years  (See  Table 
32) .  This  figure  means  that  the  ROTC  Cadets  are  almost 
evenly  divided  into  three  categories:  36.3%  would 
probably  or  definitely  stay  without  the  allowance,  33.7% 
do  not  know,  and  29.9%  would  probably  or  definitely  not 
stay  without  the  allowance. 


Differences  between  males  and  females  on  this  question 
are  not  large  enough  to  reach  significance.  However, 
ethnic  differences  are  significant  (F  ( 2, 550)=6..812, 
p<.01).  Black  ROTC  Cadets  report  the  highest  mean 
intention  rating  of  staying  in  ROTC  without  the  allowance 
(3.41).  They  are  followed  by  Hispanic  (3.23)  and  white 
(2.93)  ROTC  Cadets.  That  is,  blacks  tilt  slightly  to 
staying  with  the  program  even  without  subsistence,  while 
whites  lean  in  the  direction  of  withdrawing  if  there  were 
no  subsistence  pay. 


G.  Hope  of  Receiving  an  ROTC  Scholarship 


Table  33  shows  that  16.7%  of  the  ROTC  Cadets  surveyed 
report  they  are  already  holding  an  ROTC  scholarship.  An 
additional  38.1%  report  hoping  to  receive  an  ROTC  schol¬ 
arship,  vdiile  45.2%  have  no  hope  of  receiving  an  ROTC 
scholarship. 


The  differences  between  the  sexes  and  between  the  ethnic 
background  of  ROTC  Cadets  are  significant.  More  males 
report  already  possessing  an  ROTC  scholarship  and  the 
hope  of  receiving  one  (x2aB9,40,  df=2,  p<.01).  More 
ROTC  Cadets  vdiose  ethnic  background  is  vdiite,  already 
hold  ROTC  scholarships,  followed  by  those  of  Hispanic 
origin.  However,  more  black  ROTC  cadets  report  the  hope 
of  receiving  an  ROTC  scholarship  (x2a:  20.04,  df=4,  p< 
.001). 
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H.  Impact  of  Financial  Aid  on  Scholarship  Holders 


Table  34  presents  the  mean  responses  of  ROTC  Cadet 
scholarship  holders  to  two  questions  about  their  intent 
to  join  and  stay  in  ROTC  without  the  scholarship.  ROTC 
scholarship  holders  report  a  slightly  positive  response 
(a  mean  of  3.33  on  a  five-point  scale)  to  the  question  of 
their  joining  ROTC  if  they  had  not  received  the  scholar¬ 
ship.  There  are  no  significant  differences  between  the 
mean  ratings  for  males  and  females,  while  ethnic  differ¬ 
ences  do  show  significant  reactions  (F( 2, 85 )=6 .867, 
p<.01).  That  is,  black  ROTC  Cadets  report  a  higher  mean 
probability  (4.83)  of  joining  ROTC  without  the  scholar¬ 
ship  than  Hispanic  (4.38)  or  white  (3.16)  ROTC  Cadets. 


When  asked  about  their  intention  of  staying  in  ROTC  with¬ 
out  the  scholarship.  Cadets  lean  in  the  direction  of 
staying  (a  rating  of  3.31  on  a  five-point  scale).  Again, 
sex  differences  are  not  large  enough  to  reach  signifi¬ 
cance,  while  the  ethnic  differences  are  stronger 
(F( 2, 85) =5. 598,  p<.01).  Once  more,  black  ROTC  Cadets 
show  a  higher  mean  score  (4.83)  of  staying  in  ROTC 
without  the  scholarship  than  either  Hispanic  (3.88)  or 
white  (3.15)  ROTC  Cadets. 


I .  Intention  of  Joining  the  Army  after  College  without  ROTC 
Contractual  Obligation 


Table  35  shows  that  ROTC  Cadets  are  not  likely  to  join 
the  Army  after  college  without  having  an  ROTC  contract  (a 
mean  rating  of  2.83  on  a  five-point  scale).  In  terms  of 
percentages,  the  largest  group  of  Cadets  (39.4%)  would 
probably  or  definitely  not  join  up,  vdiile  31.1%  state 
they  would  probably  or  definitely  join.  The  remainder 
(29.7%)  of  the  ROTC  Cadets  report  not  knowing  vdiat  they 
would  do. 


The  differences  between  male  and  female  Cadets  do  not 
reach  significance.  Differences  between  black,  Hispanic, 
and  white  Cadets  are  significant  (F(2,547)=4.341,  p<.05). 
Black  and  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  attribute  a  higher  mean 
intent  to  join  the  Army  without  a  contract  (3.10  and 
3.00,  respectively)  than  do  white  Cadets  (2.73). 
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J .  Type  of  Service  Planned  after  College 


A  large  percentage  of  ROTC  Cadets  (41.4%)  report  not 
knowing  which  type  of  Army  service  they  are  planning 
after ^college  (See  Table  36).  The  remainder  are  either 
leaning  toward  or  definitely  planning  to  serve  in  the 
Regular  Army  (33.5%),  followed  by  Reserve  Forces  Duty 
(17.1%),  and  the  Active  Duty  Reserves  (8.1%). 


Significantly  more  females  than  males  are  unsure  as  to 
the  type  of  Army  service  they  are  planning  (x2=9.44, 
df=l,  p<.01).  Significantly  more  males  than  females  will 
definitely  serve  in  the  Regular  Army  (X2ssi4.34,  df=l, 
p<.001). 


The  only  significant  ethnic  difference  is  that  more  black 
ROTC  Cadets  report  leaning  toward  duty  in  the  Reserve 
Forces  (x2=8.80,  df=2,  p<.05). 


K.  Number  of  Years  Intending  to  Serve  in  the  Army 


Cadets  have  not  given  much  thought  to  their  military 
service.  When  asked  to  forecast  their  intended  length  of 
stay  in  the  Army,  the  majority  of  ROTC  Cadets  (approxi¬ 
mately  six  in  ten)  report  not  knowing  how  long  they  will 
serve  (See  Table  37).  Of  those  ROTC  Cadets  who  respond 
with  some  idea  of  their  intentions,  17.6%  say  they  will 
serve  only  the  minimum  required  under  their  contract, 
13*0%  say  they  will  serve  more  than  five  years  beyond 
contract,  5.3%  report  three  to  five  years  beyond  con¬ 
tract,  and  4.5%  report  one  or  two  years  beyond  contract. 


There  are  significant  sex  differences  (x2*9,25,  df=4, 
p<.05).  More  females  report  the  minimum  obligation 
(24.5%),  while  more  males  report  more  than  five  years 
after  contract  obligation  (14.8%) .  There  are  no  signi¬ 
ficant  ethnic  differences  in  the  ROTC  Cadet  responses  to 
this  question. 
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In  keeping  with  their  lack  of  clarity  about  their  choice 
of  service  and  tenure  with  the  Army,  Cadets  are  not  like 
ly  to  report  the  Army  as  a  career.  Table  38  shows  that, 
on  a  five-point  scale,  the  mean  response  of  ROTC  Cadets 
is  2.60.  This  slightly  negative  response  indicates  that 
45.7%  of  the  ROTC  Cadets  report  they  would  probably  or 
definitely  not  make  the  Army  their  career.  Almost 
one-third  (30.6%)  report  not  knowing  at  this  time  vdiat 
they  intend  to  do.  Therefore,  only  23.7%  of  the  ROTC 
Cadets  report  the  intent  of  making  a  career  of  the  Army. 


Males  and  females  report  no  significant  differences  in 
their  intentions  concerning  the  Army  as  a  career.  Ethnic 
differences  are  significant  (F(2, 549)=8.956,  p<.001). 
Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  show  a  higher  mean  intention  rating 
(3.00)  of  the  Army  as  a  career  than  do  black  (2.88)  and 
white  (2.45)  ROTC  Cadets,  although  their  response  is 
still  neutral. 
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VII .  NON-ROTC  CADETS :  INTEREST  IN  ROTC  AND  ARMY 


This  chapter  contains  the  responses  of  434  non-ROTC  Cadets  to 
questions  about  their  interest  in  ROTC.  Covered  here  are 
topics  dealing  with  influences  on  decisions  to  join  or  drop 
out  of  ROTC,  and  reaction  to  five  different  options/ incen¬ 
tives  to  becoming  involved  with  the  program.  There  are  239 
male  and  194  female  non-ROTC  Cadets  in  this  sample.  Of  those 
who  reported  their  ethnic  background,  48  are  black,  262  are 
white,  and  105  are  of  Hispanic  origin. 


A.  Influence  on  Decision  Not  to  Join  or  to  Drop  Out  of  ROTC 


The  most  influential  factors  in  a  student’s  decision  not 
to  join  or  to  leave  the  ROTC  program  are,  in  order  of 
importance,  personal  beliefs  and  interests,  family  and 
friends  (See  Table  39).  If  the  three  most  influential 
sources  are  considered  together,  career  goals  are  also 
seen  as  playing  a  role  in  the  respondent's  decision  about 
ROTC . 


B.  Four  Options  and  Their  Effect  on  Enrollment  or  Continua- 
tion  in  ROTC 


Overall,  relatively  few  non-ROTC  Cadets  would  be  likely 
to  join  or  stay  in  ROTC  even  if  any  of  the  four  induce¬ 
ments  are  offered.  Subgroup  analyses  show  that  those 
most  interested  in  joining  or  staying  in  ROTC,  if  the 
inducements  are  offered,  are  Hispanics  and  blacks.  These 
groups  make  excellent  target  candidates  for  inducements, 
as  they  also  show  increased  interest  in  ROTC  and  the  Army 
as  a  career.  The  least  likely  target  group  for  the  in¬ 
ducements  is  females . 


1.  Guaranteed  Army  Reserve/National  Guard  service  oblig- 
ations 


Table  40  indicates  that  only  14.2%  of  non-ROTC  Cadets 
report  they  would  probably  or  definitely  join/ stay  in 
ROTC  if  given  a  guarantee  of  Army  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  duty.  Those  least  likely  to  join/ stay  in  ROTC 
number  54.0%,  while  31.8%  said  they  do  not  know. 
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TABLE  39 

Non-ROTC  Cadets;  Influences  on  Decision  to  Join  ROTC 


Influence  on  Decision  to 
Join /Dropout  of  ROTC 


Family 

Friends 

Personal  Beliefs  and  Interests 
Career  Goals 
Military  Lifestyle 
Educational  Goals 
ROTC  Instructors, 

ROTC  Recruiters 

General  Economic  Conditions/ Job  Market 

Teachers/Counselors 

Other  Military  Personnel 

ROTC  Obligated  Service 

ROTC  Unit  Requirements 

Media  Advertisements  about  ROTC 


Most 

Influential 

Factor 

I 

18.2 

13.9 

20.3 

13.1 

12.8 

5.9 

1.3 
2.1 
3.5 

2.4 
2.1 
2.4 
1.3 
0.5 


First,  Second 
and  Third 
Most  Influential 

_ Factors 

% 

38.7 

35.2 

42.4 
40.0 

28.3 
29.6 

4.3 

8.8 

15.2 

11.5 
7.5 

12.5 
6.1 
6  .4 
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Males  and  females  do  not  differ  in  their  response  to 
a  guaranteed  Reserve  or  National  Guard  obligation. 

On  the  other  hand,  ethnic  differences  are  significant 
for  this  option  (F(2,342)=3.781,  p<.05).  Relatively 
more  blacks  (18.9%)  and  Hispanics  (19.0%)  than  vhites 
(11.3)  report  the  probable  or  definite  likelihood  of 
joining  or  staying  in  ROTC  with  this  guarantee. 


2*  Two  versus  three  year  service  obligation 


Table  40  shows  that  when  reducing  the  obligated  mili¬ 
tary  service  to  two  years  instead  of  three,  17.6%  of 
non-ROTC  Cadets  say  they  would  be  likely  to  join  or 
stay  in  ROTC.  Again,  over  one-half  (52.0%)  of  all 
non-ROTC  Cadets  would  still  be  unlikely  to  join  or 
stay  in  ROTC,  and  30.4%  do  not  know  what  they  would 
do  if  offered  this  option . 


Differences  between  the  sexes  are  significant,  with 
males  being  more  likely  to  join  or  stay  in  ROTC  than 
females  (t=2.189,  df=357,  p<.05). 


Ethnic  differences  are  highly  significant,  with 
blacks  (29.7%)  and  Hispanics  (25.7%)  most  likely  to 
join/stay  in  ROTC  ( F( 2 , 341)=6 . 998,  p<.001).  Only 
12.2%  of  the  white  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  a  high 
likelihood  of  joining/staying  in  ROTC  if  offered  this 
option . 


3 .  Scholarship  coupled  with  extended  tour 


If  non-ROTC  Cadets  were  offered  an  ROTC  scholarship 
with  the  stipulation  of  an  additional  year  of  mili¬ 
tary  service,  only  18.5%  would  be  likely  to  join  or 
stay  in  ROTC  (See  Table  41).  Over  half  (51.4%)  said 
they  probably  or  definitely  would  not  join  or  stay  in 
ROTC,  vrtiile  30.2%  do  not  know  vdiat  they  would  do. 


Non-ROTC  Cadets;  Impact  of  Service  Options  on  Enrollment  in  ROTC 
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Males  and  females  show  significant  differences 
(t=2.268f  df=357,  p<.05)  with  males  slightly  more 
likely  than  females  to  join  or  stay  in  ROTC.  There 
also  significant  differences  between  blacks* 
Whites  and  Hispanics  (F(2,341)=5.443,  p<.01).  Blacks 
(29.7%)  and  Hispanics  (24.3%)  are  more  likely  to  join 
or  stay  in  ROTC  if  this  incentive  were  offered  than 
are  whites  (13.9%). 


4.  Scholarship  coupled  with  variable  service  obligation 


In  response  to  a  scenario  which  offered  an  additional 
six  months  of  military  service  for  every  year  of 
scholarship  support,  only  one  in  six  of  the  non-ROTC 
Cadets  report  they  would  probably  or  definitely  join 
or  stay  in  ROTC  (See  Table  41).  Once  more,  over  half 
(55.3%)  of  these  respondents  would  be  unlikely  to 
join,  and  27.7%  do  not  know  what  they  would  do. 


Sex  differences  are  significant  (t=2.646,  df=357, 
p<.01),  with  females  less  likely  to  join  or  stay  in 
ROTC  than  males  under  the  variable  service  option. 


Ethnic  differences  are  also  significant  (F(2,341)= 
4.538,  p<.05).  Hispanics  report  the  most  interest  in 
this  option,  with  26.9%  likely  to  join  or  stay  in 
ROTC. 


C .  Intention  of  Joining  the  Army  without  ROTC 


As  seen  in  Table  42,  few  students  would  consider  joining 
the  Army  after  college  without  going  through  ROTC  train¬ 
ing.  Two  out  of  three  students  (65.4%)  state  they 
probably  or  definitely  would  not  join  without  participa¬ 
ting  in  ROTC.  Only  16.2%  indicate  they  would  consider 
joining. 


There  are  significant  sex  differences  visible  for  this 
option  (t=2.267,  df=357,  p<.05).  Males  are  more  likely  to 
join  the  Army  after  college  (21.8%)  as  opposed  to  females 
(9.3%).  Ethnic  differences  are  not  statistically  signif¬ 
icant  . 


Non-ROTC  Cadets;  Intention  to  Join  the  Army 
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VIII.  COMPARISON  OF  SEX  AND  ETHNIC  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 
CADETS  AND  NON-CADETS 


The  focus  of  this  chapter  is  on  sex  and  ethnic  differences 
within  the  Cadet  and  non-Cadet  student  populations .  These 
differences  will  be  examined  both  independently  and  inter- 
dependently  (ethnicity  within  sex).  In  reporting  these  find¬ 
ings,  first  univariate  analyses  will  be  made  —  males  versus 
females  and  blacks  versus  whites  versus  Hispanics  —  followed 
by  the  interdependent  analysis  of  ethnicity  within  sex. 

These  differences  will  be  examined  first  for  Cadets  and  then 
for  non-Cadets.  The  topics  covered  will  parallel  those  of 
earlier  chapters.  Only  significant  or  otherwise  noteworthy 
differences  will  be  discussed. 


The  results  of  these  analyses,  especially  the  ethnicity  by 
sex,  should  be  interpreted  cautiously  because  of  sample 
limitations.  The  number  of  respondents  within  each  cell  has 
the  potential  to  be  very  small.  This  means  that  even  where 
large  percentage  differences  are  noted,  the  results  may  be 
unstable. 


i 

A.  Respondent  Characteristics 


The  sex  and  ethnicity  breakdown  of  subgroup  membership 
for  the  1982  Career  Attitude  Survey  is  shown  in  Table  43. 
In  nearly  all  subgroups  males  are  more  heavily  repre¬ 
sented  than  females.  The  black  ROTC  Cadet  group  has 
approximately  20%  more  males  than  females.  The  Hispanic 
ROTC  Cadet  group  has  twice  as  many  males  as  females,  and 
the  white  ROTC  Cadet  group  has  three  times  as  many  males 
as  females . 


The  black  non-ROTC  Cadet  group  has  almost  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  female  black  non-ROTC  Cadets .  There  are  almost 
50%  more  male  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  than  female  His¬ 
panic  non-ROTC  Cadets.  The  white  non-ROTC  Cadet  group  is 
approximately  equal  in  number  of  males  and  females. 


Table  44  gives  selected  demographic  information  by  sex 
and  by  ethnicity  for  Cadets  and  non-Cadets.  Although 
region  and  type  of  childhood  community  are  related  to 
sample  selection  and,  therefore,  not  subjected  to  signif¬ 
icance  testing,  there  are  interesting  differences  among 
the  groups.  There  are  relatively  more  black  and  Hispanic 
ROTC  Cadets  than  whites  who  report  growing  up  in  the 


Sex  and  Ethnic  Composition  of  ROTC  and  Non-ROTC 

Cadet  Respondents 
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South.  More  males  and  whites  report  the  East  as  their 
region  of  socialization.  For  non-ROTC  Cadets,  more  males 
and  Hispanics  report  the  South  as  their  childhood  home, 
while  more  blacks  report  the  Midwest  as  their  region  of 
socialization . 


There  is  a  higher  percentage  of  female  than  male  ROTC 
Cadets  and  more  Hispanic  than  black  or  white  Cadets  who 
report  spending  their  formative  years  in  a  small  city. 
Among  non-ROTC  Cadets,  more  males  and  blacks  report  re¬ 
siding  in  a  large  city,  while  more  females  report  resid¬ 
ing  in  a  small  city  or  town. 


There  are  no  sex  differences  in  age  for  either  ROTC 
cadets  or  non-ROTC  Cadets.  However,  ethnic  differences 
are  significant  for  both  groups,  with  the  average  His¬ 
panic  student  being  older  than  the  average  white  who  is, 
in  turn,  older  than  the  average  black. 


Mean  parental  annual  income  as  reported  by  ROTC  Cadets  is 
significantly  higher  for  males  than  females  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  for  whites  than  Hispanics  and  blacks. 

There  are  no  sex  differences  on  this  variable  among  non- 
ROTC  Cadets.  However,  whites  again  report  higher  mean 
income  than  blacks  or  Hispanics. 


Media  Preferences 


1 •  Media  attended  to  occasionally  or  regularly 


Profiling  the  media  preferences  by  subgroups,  it  is 
found  that  most  male  ROTC  Cadets  state  they  regularly 
or  occasionally  attend  to  newspapers,  general  radio, 
campus  newspaper  and  television  (See  Table  45). 

They  give  their  least  attention  to  women's  magazines 
and  home  service  magazines.  On  the  other  hand, 
female  ROTC  Cadets  most  often  attend  to  newspapers 
and  general  radio.  They  rate  campus  newspapers  and 
television  as  the  next  most  frequently  attended  to 
media  sources.  The  least  attended  media  sources  for 
female  ROTC  Cadets  are  automotive  and  mechanical/ 
science  magazines.  Of  the  15  media  categories  pre¬ 
sented,  10  show  significant  differences  between  male 
and  female  ROTC  Cadets.  The  largest  differences  are 
in  the  attention  given  to  women's  home  service. 


Media  Preferences  by  Sex  and  Ethnicity  of  Cadets  and  Non -Cadets 
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automotive,  mechanics/sciences,  and  sports/outdoors 
magazines,  with  more  females  attending  to  tradi¬ 
tionally  women-oriented  materials  and  males  attending 
to  time-honored  men's  reading  matter.  Furthermore, 
male  ROTC  Cadets  attend  more  to  men's  magazines  while 
female  ROTC  Cadets  attend  more  to  Sunday  supplements, 
general  magazines,  advertising/billboards,  and  campus 
radio. 

Newspapers  and  general  radio  are  the  most  frequently 
attended  to  media  sources  among  black,  white,  and 
Hispanic  ROTC  cadets.  The  third  and  fourth  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  media  sources  by  black  ROTC  Cadets 
are  television  and  advertising/billboards.  White 
ROTC  Cadets  mention  campus  newspapers  and  televi¬ 
sion.  For  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets,  television  and  cam¬ 
pus  newspapers  are  the  third  and  fourth  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  media  sources. 


The  least  attended  to  media  sources  for  black  ROTC 
Cadets  are  automotive  magazines  and  mechanics/science 
magazines .  White  ROTC  Cadets  report  home  service  and 
women's  magazines  as  their  least  attended  to  media, 
while  campus  radio  and  automotive  magazines  are  the 
least  popular  media  sources  among  Hispanic  Cadets . 


Seven  of  these  15  media  sources  reveal  statistically 
significant  ethnic  differences.  The  largest  of  these 
is  in  the  women's  magazines  category  which  has  more 
blacks  than  others  attending  to  it.  {This  may  be  a 
function  of  the  relatively  larger  number  of  black 
females  in  the  ROTC  group.)  Black  ROTC  Cadets  also 
attend  more  to  advertising/billboards,  general, 
men's,  and  home  service  magazines  and  campus  radio. 
White  ROTC  Cadets  attend  more  to  campus  newspapers 
than  black  or  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets. 


Newspapers,  general  radio,  television,  and  campus 
newspapers  are  the  four  media  sources  more  often 
reported  attended  to  by  male  non-ROTC  Cadets .  Female 
non-ROTC  Cadets  attended  occasionally  or  regularly  to 
the  same  four  media  —  general  radio,  newspapers, 
television,  and  campus  newspapers.  The  least  often 
attended  to  media  sources  among  male  non-ROTC  Cadets 
are  women's  and  home  service  magazines.  For  female 
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non-ROTC  Cadets,  automotive  and  men's  magazines  are 
the  least  attended  to  media  sources.  Twelve  out  of 
these  15  media  sources  show  statistically  significant 
differences  among  male  and  female  non-ROTC  Cadets. 
Significantly  more  male  non-ROTC  Cadets  attend  to 
spor ts/ outdoor ,  business/trade,  men's,  mechanic/ 
science,  and  automotive  magazines  than  do  female  non- 
ROTC  Cadets.  In  contrast,  significantly  more  female 
non-ROTC  Cadets  attend  to  general  and  campus  radio, 
advertising/billboards,  Sunday  supplements,  and 
general,  women's,  and  home  service  magazines. 


Newspapers,  general  radio,  campus  newspapers,  and 
television  are  the  top  four  media  choices  for  all 
ethnic  subgroups  of  non-ROTC  Cadets.  However,  the 
ordering  of  these  four  categories  is  different  for 
each  ethnic  group.  Most  black  non-ROTC  Cadets  report 
television  as  the  most  attended  to  media  source, 
followed  by  general  radio,  campus  newspaper,  and 
newspapers.  White  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  general 
radio  most  attended  to,  followed  by  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  campus  newspaper.  Equal  numbers  of 
Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  attention  to  tele¬ 
vision  and  campus  newspaper,  followed  by  general 
radio  and  newspapers.  The  least  attended  to  media 
sources  are  home  service  and  automotive  magazines  for 
black  non-ROTC  Cadets.  White  and  Hispanic  non-ROTC 
Cadets  attend  least  often  to  campus  radio  and  automo¬ 
tive  magazines. 


There  are  three  media  categories  that  exhibit  statis¬ 
tically  significant  differences  between  black,  white, 
and  Hispanic  non-Cadets .  More  black  than  white  and 
Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  attending  to  men's 
magazines  and  campus  radio.  White  and  Hispanic  non- 
ROTC  Cadets  attend  equally,  and  more  than  blacks,  to 
Sunday  supplements . 


2.  Magazine  readership 


The  analysis  of  magazine  readership  among  Cadet  and 
non-Cadet  subgroups  is  restricted  to  the  15  most 
widely  reported  publications.  Of  the  top  15  maga¬ 
zines  read  occasionally  or  regularly  by  the  entire 
sample,  male  ROTC  Cadets  most  often  report  reading 
Time,  Newsweek ,  Sports  Illustrated  and  Playboy  (See 


Table  46) .  Female  ROTC  Cadets  most  often  report 
reading  Newsweek,  Time,  People,  and  TV  Guide.  The 
readership  for  12  of  these  15  magazines  reveal  sig¬ 
nificant  sex  differences  among  ROTC  Cadets.  Signifi¬ 
cantly  more  males  report  reading  Time ,  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated,  Playboy,  Penthouse,  National  Geographic, 

Sport ,  Field  and  Stream,  Popular  Science,  and  Popular 
Mechanics .  significantly  more  female  ROTC  Cadets 
report  reading  TV  Guide,  Reader’s  Digest,  and 
People.  There  are  no  significant  differences  between 
the  average  number  of  magazines  consumed  by  male  and 
female  ROTC  Cadets. 


Black  ROTC  Cadets  report  reading  Sports  Illustrated, 
TV  Guide,  Newsweek,  and  Time  most  often.  The  maga¬ 
zines  most  frequently  reported  by  white  Cadets  are 
Time,  Newsweek,  Sports  Illustrated,  and  Playboy . 
Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  report  Newsweek,  Time,  Sports 
Illustrated,  TV  Guide,  and  Playboy  as  their  most  fre¬ 
quently  read  magazines  within  the  top  15  choices. 
Ethnic  readership  differences  of  significance  are 
noted  for  four  magazines.  White  ROTC  Cadets  more 
often  report  reading  Time,  National  Geographic,  and 
Field  and  Stream  than  do  blacks  or  Hispanics.  How¬ 
ever,  black  ROTC  Cadets  report  reading  TV  Guide  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  than  white  or  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets. 
The  average  number  of  magazines  read  occasionally  or 
regularly  by  blacks  (16.08)  is  significantly  higher 
than  the  number  reported  by  whites  (11.18)  or  His¬ 
panics  (11.45). 


Male  non-ROTC  Cadets  most  often  report  reading  Sports 
Illustrated,  Playboy,  Time,  and  Newsweek.  Most 
female  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  reading  Time,  TV  Guide, 
Newsweek ,  and  People .  Nine  of  the  top  15  magazines 
read  occasionally  or  regularly  by  non-Cadets  show 
statistically  significant  differences  between  males 
and  females.  Significantly  more  male  than  female 
non-ROTC  Cadets  report  reading  Sports  Illustrated, 
Playboy,  Penthouse,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 

Sport,  Field  and  Stream,  Popular  Science,  and  Popular 
Mechanics.  Female  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  reading 
People  magazine  significantly  more  often  than  male 
non-ROTC  Cadets.  There  are  no  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  male  and  female  non-ROTC  Cadets  for  the 
average  number  of  magazines  read  occasionally  or 
regularly. 


Magazine  Reedership  by  Sex  and  Ethnicity  of  Cadets  and  tfon-Ccdets 
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Black  non-ROTC  Cadets  most  often  report  reading 
Sports  Illustrated/  TV  Guide,  Time,  Playboy,  and 
Sport .  White  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  reading  more 
Time,  Newsweek,  TV  Guide,  and  Reader's  Digest. 
Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  reading  more  News¬ 
week,  Time,  Sports  Illustrated,  and  Reader ' s  Digest 
than  other  magazines.  Blacks  report  significantly 
more  occasional  or  regular  reading  of  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Sport  than  whites  or  Hispanics.  Hispanic 
non-ROTC  Cadets  report  significantly  more  occasional 
or  regular  reading  of  Newsweek  and  Reader's  Digest. 
White  and  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  both  report 
greater  readership  of  National  Geographic  than  black 
non-ROTC  Cadets.  Black  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  a 
significantly  higher  average  number  of  magazines 
(12.85)  read  occasionally  or  regularly  than  Hispanics 
(11.91)  or  whites  (9.84). 


Favorite  television  programs 


The  top  15  television  programs  rated  by  the  entire 
sample  were  chosen  for  subgroup  analysis.  Both  male 
and  female  ROTC  Cadets  choose  M*A*S*H  as  their 
favorite  television  show  (see  Table  47).  Most  males 
follow  this  choice  with  Hill  Street  Blues,  60  Minutes 
and  News  programming.  Most  females  follow  their 
first  choice  with  Dynasty,  60  Minutes,  and  Dallas . 


Black  ROTC  Cadets  choose  The  Jeffersons,  Fame, 
Dynasty,  and  Dallas  as  their  favorite  television 
shows.  White  ROTC  Cadets  indicate  that  M*A*S*H,  Hill 
Street  Blues ,  60  Minutes,  and  Dynasty  are  the  most 
popular  with  them.  M*A*S*H,  60  Minutes ,  Dynasty,  and 
Dallas  are  the  top  four  shows  reported  by  Hispanic 
ROTC  Cadets.  Blacks  and  Hispanics  have  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  "other"  responses  which  included  a  new, 
relatively  popular  show  —  Gimme  a  Break. 


Male  non-ROTC  Cadets  select  M*A*S*H,  Hill  Street 
Blues ,  60  Minutes,  and  Dallas  as  their  four  favorite 
television  shows.  Most  female  non-ROTC  Cadets  indi¬ 
cate  M*A*S*H,  Dynasty,  Dallas,  and  Hill  Street  Blues 
as  being  among  their  four  favorites. 


Black  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  Hill  Street  Blues, 

Dallas ,  The  Jeffersons,  and  M*A*S*H  as  their  favorite 
shows.  Very  high  "other"  and  "no  favorite  programs" 
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responses  are  given  by  black  non-ROTC  Cadets .  White 
non-ROTC  Cadets  report  M*A*S*H»  Hill  Street  Blues,  60 
Minutes,  and  Dallaa  as  their  four  top  television  pro¬ 
grams.  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  also  report  these 
four  as  their  favorite  television  shows. 


4.  Favorite  radio  programming 


The  most  popular  radio  programming  reported  by  male 
ROTC  Cadets  is  FM,  Rock,  Sports,  and  Top  Forty  (See 
Table  48).  Female  ROTC  Cadets  replace  Sports  with 
Disco  in  identifying  favorites .  Eight  out  of  the  18 
radio  programming  categories  reveal  significant  ' 
differences  between  male  and  female  ROTC  Cadets. 
Significantly  more  males  report  Rock  and  Sports  as 
their  favorites  than  do  females.  FM,  Top  Forty,  AM, 
Disco,  Soul,  and  Religious  programs  are  significantly 
more  often  reported  by  female  ROTC  Cadets. 


Black  ROTC  Cadets  report  FM,  Soul,  Disco,  Jazz,  and 
Religious  programming  as  their  favorites.  White  ROTC 
Cadets  prefer  FM,  Rock,  Top  Forty,  and  News  program¬ 
ming.  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  note  FM,  Rock,  and  Top 
Forty  as  their  favorite  three,  with  a  four-way  tie 
for  fourth  place  among  News,  Easy  Listening,  Disco, 
and  Country-Western. 


Thirteen  of  the  18  radio  programming  types  signifi¬ 
cantly  distinguish  among  black,  white,  and  Hispanic 
ROTC  Cadets.  Blacks  report  preferences  for  AM,  Jazz, 
Disco,  Soul,  Rhythm  St  Blues,  and  Religious  program¬ 
ming  significantly  more  than  do  white  or  Hispanic 
ROTC  Cadets.  Significantly  more  white  ROTC  Cadets 
find  Rock,  Pop,  and  Sports  programming  appealing  than 
do  blacks  or . Hispanics .  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  report 
Top  Forty,  Country -Western,  Easy  Listening,  and 
Spanish  programming  as  their  favorites  significantly 
more  often  than  do  black  or  white  ROTC  Cadets . 


Male  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  FM,  Rock,  Country-Wes¬ 
tern,  and  Sports  programs  as  their  top  four  favorite 
radio  programming  types .  Female  non-ROTC  Cadets 
agree  except  they  prefer  Top  Forty  to  Sports  pro¬ 
grams.  Five  of  these  18  categories  show  significant 


Favorite  Radio  Programming  by  Sex  and  Ethnicity  of  Cadets  and  Non-Cadets 
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differences  between  male  and  female  non-ROTC  Cadets. 
Males  significantly  more  often  report  News  and  Sports 
as  favorites  than  do  females.  Female  non-ROTC  Cadets 
report  Top  Forty,  Disco,  and  Classical  as  favorites 
significantly  more  often  than  do  male  non-ROTC 
Cadets. 


Black  non-ROTC  Cadets  most  often  report  FM  and  Soul 
radio  programs  as  their  favorites.  This  is  followed 
by  Jazz  and  Disco.  White  non-ROTC  Cadets  most  often 
report  FM,  Rock,  Top  Forty,  and  Country-Western  as 
their  favorites.  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  FM, 
Rock,  Country-Western,  and  Easy  Listening  as  their 
favorites.  Eleven  of  the  18  radio  programming  cate- 
show  significant  ethnic  differences  among 
non-ROTC  Cadets.  Significantly  more  black  than  white 
or  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  AM,  Jazz,  Soul, 
Rhythm  &  Blues,  and  Religious  programs  as  their 
favorites.  White  non-ROTC  Cadets  significantly  more 
often  report  Rock  as  their  favorite  programming, 
while  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  significantly  more 
frequently  report  Country-Western,  Easy  Listening, 
and  Spanish  programs.  Classical  programming  is. 
reported  as  a  favorite  equally  more  often  by  white 
and  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  than  by  black  non-ROTC 
Cadets . 


C.  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  Toward  ROTC  and  Army 

1 •  First  awareness  of  Army  ROTC  and  ROTC  Scholarship 
Program  “  - - 


Male  Cadets,  generally,  become  aware  of  ROTC  at  an 
earlier  period  in  their  lives  than  female  Cadets. 

Male  ROTC  Cadets  who  are  made  aware  of  ROTC  in  grade 
school  number  13.6%,  while  females  only  number  8.6% 
(See  Table  49).  An  additional  63.3%  of  the  male  ROTC 
Cadets  report  becoming  aware  of  ROTC  during  high 
school,  as  compared  to  55.1%  of  the  female  ROTC 
Cadets.  On  the  other  hand,  more  female  than  male 
^sdets  (35.7%  versus  21.6%)  report  first  becoming 
aware  of  the  program  only  after  arriving  at  college. 
These  differences  are  statistically  significant 
(X^=  15.51,  df=3,  p<.01). 
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Ethnic  differences  in  program  awareness  among  ROTC 
Cadets  also  are  strong  enough  to  reach  statistical 
significance  (x2=24.36,  df=6,  p<.001).  It  appears 
that  relatively  more  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  report 
becoming  aware  of  ROTC  during  grade  school  and  high 
school  than  black  or  white  ROTC  Cadets,  who  report 
developing  their  awareness  during  high  school  and 
college . 


There  are  no  significant  differences  between  male  and 
female  non-ROTC  Cadets  in  terms  of  first  awareness. 
However,  ethnic  differences  among  non-ROTC  Cadets  are 
significant  (x2!=17.09,  df=6,  p<.01).  Generally,  a 
higher  percentage  of  black  and  white  non-ROTC  Cadets 
report  ROTC  awareness  during  high  school.  More  His¬ 
panic  non-ROTC  Cadets  become  aware  of  ROTC  during 
college. 


Sources  of  program  awareness  show  sex  and  ethnic 
differences  among  ROTC  Cadets.  Male  ROTC  Cadets 
report  friends,  ROTC  personnel  on  campus,  and  pam¬ 
phlets  as  the  top  three  sources  of  their  ROTC  aware¬ 
ness.  Female  ROTC  Cadets  report  their  top  three  as 
all  interpersonal  sources:  friends,  ROTC  personnel 
on  campus,  followed  by  information  from  ROTC  recruit¬ 
ers  . 


Significantly  more  female  than  male  ROTC  Cadets 
report  friends,  ROTC  recruiters,  and  magazine/news- 
paper  ads  as  awareness  sources.  Male  ROTC  Cadets 
report  the  family  as  an  awareness  source  significant¬ 
ly  more  often  than  female  ROTC  Cadets.  There  are  no 
significant  differences  between  male  and  female  ROTC 
Cadets  in  terms  of  the  mean  number  of  awareness 
sources  they  mention.  Males  mention  5.73,  while 
females  mention  5.86. 


Black  ROTC  Cadets  most  often  report  ROTC  personnel  on 
campus  and  friends  as  their  sources  of  program  aware¬ 
ness.  Tied  for  third  in  importance  are  pamphlets 
and  ROTC  recruiters .  White  ROTC  Cadets  reveal 
friends,  ROTC  personnel  on  campus,  and  pamphlets  as 
their  three  most  frequent  sources  of  awareness. 
Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  most  often  report  friends,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  ROTC  personnel  on  campus  as  their  aware¬ 
ness  sources. 


106. 


Significantly  more  black  than  white  or  Hispanic  ROTC 
Cadets  report  awareness  by  ROTC  personnel  on  campus, 
magazines  or  newspaper  ads  and  personal  reading. 
Blacks  also  report  a  significantly  higher  mean  number 
of  awareness  sources  (6.54)  over  white  (5.65)  or  His¬ 
panic  (5.17)  ROTC  Cadets  (F[ 2, 658]=7 .127,  p<.001). 


Male  and  female  non-ROTC  Cadets  most  often  report 
friends  and  pamphlets  as  their  sources  of  ROTC  aware¬ 
ness.  Males  report  ROTC  recruiters  as  the  third  most 
important  source,  while  females  report  radio/T.V.  as 
their  third  most  important  ROTC  awareness  source. 
Significantly  more  female  non-ROTC  Cadets  report 
becoming  aware  of  the  program  through  ROTC  personnel 
on  campus,  and  radio/T.V.,  while  significantly  more 
males  report  gaining  their  awareness  through  personal 
reading.  There  are  no  differences  in  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  sources  mentioned  by  males  (5.23)  and  females 
(5.32). 


Among  blacks,  friends,  ROTC  recruiters,  and  magazine/ 
newspaper  ads  are  tied  as  the  most  important  aware¬ 
ness  sources.  White  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  made  aware 
equally  through  friends  and  pamphlets,  followed  by 
radio/T.V.  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  friends, 
ROTC  personnel  on  campus,  and  pamphlets  as  their 
awareness  sources.  There  are  two  sources  that  reveal 
significant  ethnic  differences.  White  non-ROTC 
Cadets  report  radio/T.V.  more  frequently  as  a  source 
than  do  black  or  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets.  Similar¬ 
ly,  black  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  magazines  or  news¬ 
paper  ads  as  an  important  source  more  frequently  than 
do  white  or  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets .  There  are  no 
significant  ethnic  differences  among  non-ROTC  Cadets 
in  terms  of  the  average  number  of  ROTC  awareness 
sources  mentioned. 


There  are  significant  sex  and  ethnic  differences 
among  Cadets  concerning  when  they  first  become  aware 
of  the  Scholarship  Program  (See  Table  50).  Specific¬ 
ally,  over  50%  of  the  males  report  awareness  during 
high  school,  while  over  50%  of  the  females  report 
first  awareness  during  the  college  years. 
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Whites,  as  a  group,  are  aware  of  scholarships  at  an 
earlier  time  in  their  lives  than  blacks,  who  in  turn, 
are  aware  before  Hispanics  (X^=23.52,  df=6, 
p<.001).  Four  in  ten  black  ROTC  Cadets  report 
becoming  aware  of  ROTC  scholarships  during  high 
school,  while  an  additional  50.0%  become  aware  during 
college.  Over  half  (53.5%)  of  the  white  ROTC  Cadets 
report  becoming  aware  of  ROTC  scholarships  during 
high  school  and  39.5%  during  college.  A  little  over 
a  third  {37.9%)  of  the  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  report 
becoming  aware  during  high  school  and  42.4%  during 
college . 


Male  and  female  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  similar  in  their 
response  patterns,  with  almost  50%  of  both  groups 
showing  awareness  of  the  ROTC  Scholarship  Program 
during  high  school.  Significant  ethnic  differences 
are  evident  among  non— ROTC  Cadets  (X  =15.50,  df— 6, 
p<.05).  Relatively  more  vAiite  non-ROTC  Cadets  report 
awareness  during  high  school,  while  more  black  and 
Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  first  become  aware  of  the 
Scholarship  Program  during  college.  Also,  a  larger 
percentage  of  black  (22.7%)  and  Hispanic  (26.0%), 
rather  than  white  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  never  haying 
heard  of  the  ROTC  Scholarship  Program  until  the  time 
of  the  survey. 


Male  and  female  ROTC  Cadets  are  similar  in  the  ROTC 
scholarship  awareness  sources  they  mention.  The 
three  most  frequently  mentioned  sources  are  ROTC 
personnel  on  campus,  ROTC  recruiters,  and  pamphlets. 
Significantly,  more  male  than  female  ROTC  Cadets 
report  their  family  as  a  source  of  awareness .  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  male  and  female  ROTC  Cadets  report 
similar  average  numbers  of  awareness  sources  (See 
Table  50) . 


Ethnic  differences  are,  in  general,  very  few.  The 
three  most  frequently  mentioned  awareness  sources  for 
black,  white,  and  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  parallel  those 
for  male  and  female  ROTC  Cadets.  Significantly  more 
black  than  white  or  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  report  ROTC 
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personnel  on  campus,  radio/T.V.,  and  personal  reading 
as  sources  of  awareness.  Moreover,  blacks  report  a 
significantly  higher  average  number  of  ROTC  Scholar¬ 
ship  Program  awareness  sources  (5.56)  than  do  white 
(4.92)  or  Hispanic  (4.52)  ROTC  Cadets  (FC2,651]  = 
3.909,  p<.05). 


Male  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  pamphlets,  ROTC  personnel 
on  campus,  and  ROTC  recruiters  as  the  three  most  fre¬ 
quent  awareness  sources.  Female  non-ROTC  Cadets 
report  ROTC  recruiters,  pamphlets,  and  ROTC  personnel 
on  campus  as  their  most  frequent  awareness  sources . 
Significantly  more  male  than  female  non-ROTC  Cadets 
report  personal  reading  as  a  source.  There  are  no 
significant  differences  among  male  and  female  non- 
ROTC  Cadets  in  terms  of  the  average  number  of  sources 
mentioned. 


Black  non-ROTC  Cadets  attribute  their  first  awareness 
of  ROTC  scholarships  to  magazines  or  newspaper  ads, 
friends,  and  "other"  military  personnel.  White  non- 
ROTC  Cadets  report  pamphlets,  ROTC  recruiters,  and 
ROTC  personnel  on  campus  as  their  most  frequent 
awareness  sources.  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  report 
ROTC  personnel  on  campus  as  the  most  frequent  source 
of  awareness,  followed  equally  by  pamphlets  and 
friends.  Two  awareness  sources  exhibit  significant 
ethnic  differences.  Significantly  more  white  than 
Hispanic  or  black  non-ROTC  Cadets  attribute  awareness 
to  pamphlets,  while  significantly  more  black  than 
white  or  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  attribute  awareness 
to  magazine  or  newspaper  ads.  There  are  no  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  among  the  average  number  of  aware¬ 
ness  sources  mentioned  by  black,  white,  and  Hispanic 
non-ROTC  Cadets. 


2 .  Knowledge  of  ROTC  and  the  Army 


As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  over  half  of  the 
respondents  know  something  about  Army  ROTC,  with  the 
remainder  split  between  knowing  little  or  nothing  and 
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knowing  a  great  deal .  Male  and  female  ROTC  Cadets 
exhibit  significant  differences  (^=18.60/  df=2, 
p<.001)  in  their  reponses  to  this'^uery.  As  shown  in 
Table  51,  males  are  more  likely  to  report  knowing  a 
great  deal  about  the  Army  (36 #3%)  than  females 
(25.4%.).  On  the  other  hand,  females  report  knowing 
little  about  the  Army  (17.3%)  more  often  than  males 
(7.2%). 


Likewise,  there  are  significant  ethnic  differences 
among  ROTC  Cadets  on  this  variable  (x2=12.56,  df= 

4,  p<.05).  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  report  knowing 
little  or  nothing  about  Army  ROTC  (21.2%),  while 
black  and  white  ROTC  Cadets  appear  to  be  fairly  know¬ 
ledgeable. 


Male  and  female  non-ROTC  Cadets  also  show  significant 
response  differences  (x2asl6.17,  df=2,  p<.001).  A 
majority  of  the  male  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  some 
knowledge  of  Army  ROTC  (57.8%),  with  the  remainder 
reporting  little  or  no  knowledge  (31.9%)  or  a  great 
deal  (10.3%).  Fewer  female  non-ROTC  Cadets  report 
some  knowledge  (45.0%),  more  report  little  or  no 
knowledge  (50.3%),  and  only  a  few  say  a  great  deal 
(4.3%) . 


Ethnic  differences  among  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  also 
strong  enough  to  reach  statistical  significance 
(X^=10.97,  df=4,  p<.05).  Over  half  of  the  black, 
white  and  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  knowing 
something  about  Army  ROTC.  Most  of  the  remainder 
report  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  Army  ROTC. 
However,  none  of  the  black  non-ROTC  Cadets  report 
knowing  a  great  deal  about  Army  ROTC,  while  10.9%  of 
the  white  and  3.0%  of  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  report 
knowing  a  great  deal  about  Army  ROTC. 


Supplementing  students'  self-assessed  knowledge 
levels  was  a  15-item  true/false  battery  on  knowledge 
of  aspects  of  ROTC  and  military  service.  These 
results  are  found  in  Table  51. 


In  general,  male  Cadets  more  often  give  correct 
answers  to  the  knowledge  questions  than  female 
Cadets.  For  both  sexes,  the  three  statements  most 
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often  correctly  answered  concern  the  availability  of 
ROTC  to  men  and  women,  postgraduate  schooling,  and 
ROTC  scholarships.  Male  ROTC  Cadets  correctly 
respond  to  six  of  the  15  statements  significantly 
more  often  than  do  female  ROTC  Cadets.  In  addition, 
males  correctly  respond  to  a  higher  average  number  of 
statements  than  do  female  ROTC  Cadets  (t=3.636,  df= 
675,  p<.001). 


The  statements  most  often  correctly  answered  by  black 
ROTC  Cadets  concern:  availability  of  ROTC  to  men  and 
women,  and  the  paid  allowance  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years  and  not  during  the  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  years  of  college.  White  ROTC  Cadets  most  often 
correctly  identify  the  availability  of  ROTC  for  both 
men  and  women,  postgraduate  schooling,  and  ROTC 
scholarships  for  each  year  of  college.  Hispanic  ROTC 
Cadets  also  identify  most  frequently  that  ROTC  is  for 
both  men  and  women  and  that  postgraduate  schooling 
was  available.  They  also  know  that  a  summer  camp  is 
not  a  requirement  for  ROTC. 


Five  of  the  15  statements  reveal  significant  ethnic 
differences  among  ROTC  Cadets.  Significantly  more 
white  and  Hispanic  rather  than  black  ROTC  Cadets  know 
of  the  availability  of  postgraduate  schooling,  know 
that  service  obligations  can  be  fulfilled  in  the 
reserves,  that  officers  do  not  have  to  serve  in  the 
infantry,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  join  the  last 
two  years  of  ROTC  without  attending  the  first  two. 


However,  significantly  more  black  ROTC  Cadets  know 
that  ROTC  does  not  pay  $100  per  month  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  college.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Hispanics  have  significantly  more  correct 
answers,  on  the  average,  than  do  black  or  white  ROTC 
Cadets  (F[2, 652]=5 .610,  p<.01). 


Non-ROTC  Cadets  also  show  similar  male  and  female 
responses  to  the  ROTC/ Army  statements.  The  three 
statements  to  which  correct  responses  are  most  often 
given  are  identical  to  those  described  for  male  and 
female  ROTC  Cadets.  In  general,  the  non-ROTC  Cadets 
show  lower  frequency  of  correct  responses  to  the 
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statements  than  do  the  ROTC  Cadets.  Significantly 
more  female  than  male  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  aware  that 
ROTC  is  available  to  men  and  women.  However,  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  male  non-ROTC  Cadets  know  that 
officers  do  not  have  to  serve  in  the  infantry  and 
that  officers  cannot  retire  after  14  years  of  duty  at 
one-half  of  their  pay.  There  are  no  significant 
differences  between  the  average  number  of  statements 
responded  to  correctly  by  male  and  female  non-ROTC 
Cadets. 


Black,  white,  and  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  also  cor¬ 
rectly  responded  to  the  knowledge  statements  in  a 
manner  similar  to  males  and  females.  The  three 
statements  most  often  correct  for  each  group  are  the 
same  as  for  the  male  and  female  non-ROTC  Cadets . 
Significantly  more  white  than  Hispanic  or  black  non- 
ROTC  Cadets  know  that  ROTC  pays  $100  per  month  during 
the  junior  and  senior  years  of  college  and  that 
officers  do  not  have  to  serve  in  the  infantry  for  a 
year.  Significantly  more  white  than  black  or  His¬ 
panic  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  aware  that  officers  do  not 
have  to  serve  four  years  of  active  duty.  Furthermore, 
white  non-ROTC  Cadets  correctly  respond  to  more 
statements,  on  the  average,  than  do  Hispanic  and 
black  non-ROTC  Cadets  (F[ 2, 381 3=7.171,  p<.001). 


3 .  Attractiveness  of  college  ROTC  program 


Male  and  female  ROTC  Cadets  are  attracted  to  the 
program  by  the  ROTC  instructors,  guaranteed  job  after 
college,  and  the  Scholarship  Program  (See  Table  52). 
In  general,  females  assign  higher  attractiveness 
ratings  to  the  aspects  of  college  ROTC  than  do  men, 
with  four  aspects  revealing  large  enough  differences 
to  be  significant.  Females  also  rate  significantly 
more  aspects  of  college  ROTC  as  attractive  than  do 
male  ROTC  Cadets  (t=2.553,  df=671,  p<.05). 


All  ethnic  groups  find  the  guaranteed  job  after  col¬ 
lege,  ROTC  instructors,  and  the  Scholarship  Program 
attractive  aspects  of  ROTC.  Black  ROTC  Cadets  also 
mention  the  quality  of  the  program.  Significant 
ethnic  differences  are  evident  for  six  out  of  ten 
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aspects  rated  by  ROTC  Cadets .  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets 
find  ROTC  program  activities,  environment,  and  the 
ROTC  Cadets  themselves  significantly  more  attractive 
than  do  black  or  white  ROTC  Cadets.  Black  ROTC 
Cadets  find  the  program  requirements,  image  of  the 
program,  and  obligated  duty  requirements  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  attractive  than  do  Hispanic  or  white  ROTC 
Cadets.  Overall,  Hispanic  and  black  ROTC  Cadets  find 
more  aspects  attractive  about  the  college  ROTC  pro¬ 
gram  than  do  white  ROTC  Cadets. 


Male  non-ROTC  Cadets  differ  from  their  female  coun¬ 
terparts  in  that  they  find  the  program  activities  to 
be  significantly  more  attractive.  There  are  no  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  in  the  average  number  of  program 
aspects  found  attractive  by  male  and  female  non-ROTC 
Cadets. 


Significantly  more  black  and  Hispanic  than  white 
non-ROTC  Cadets  report  ROTC  instructors  and  program 
activities  as  attractive.  The  program  environment 
is  significantly  more  attractive  to  black  than 
Hispanic  or  white  non-ROTC  Cadets.  Black  non-ROTC 
Cadets  report  a  significantly  greater  average  number 
of  ROTC  aspects  as  attractive  than  do  Hispanic  or 
white  non-ROTC  Cadets. 


4.  Attractiveness  ratings  of  aspects  of  the  Army 


Male  ROTC  Cadets  reveal  that  job  security,  officer 
responsibilities,  and  officer  pay  and  fringe  benefits 
are  the  most  attractive  aspects  of  the  Army  to  them 
(See  Table  53).  Female  ROTC  Cadets  also  find  job 
security  as  the  number  one  attractive  aspect  of  the 
Army.  This  is  followed  by  officer  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  and  quality  of  Army  officers.  There  are 
significant  sex  differences  among  ROTC  Cadets  on  six 
of  16  Army  aspects .  Females  rate  the  attractiveness 
of  officer  pay  and  fringe  benefits,  quality  of  Army 
officers,  goals  of  the  Army,  required  mobility  and 
travel,  and  the  public  image  of  the  Army  as  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  male  ROTC  Cadets.  However,  the 
males  find  Army  training  significantly  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  female  ROTC  Cadets.  There  are  no  sex  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  average  number  of  aspects  of  Army 
life  found  attractive  among  ROTC  Cadets. 
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Black  ROTC  Cadets  attribute  the  greatest  attractive¬ 
ness  to  job  security  and  goals  of  the  Army.  These 
are  followed  with  equal  frequency  by  officer  pay  and 
fringe  benefits  and  quality  of  Army  officers.  White 
ROTC  Cadets  believe  the  job  security,  officer  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  officer  pay  and  fringe  benefits  to  be 
the  most  attractive  aspects  of  the  Army.  Hispanic 
ROTC  Cadets  think  job  security,  goals  of  the  Army, 
and  officer  responsibilities  are  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  Eleven  out  of  16  aspects  reveal  significant 
ethnic  differences  among  ROTC  Cadets.  In  all  cases, 
black,  and  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  find  aspects  of  Army 
life  more  attractive  than  do  white  ROTC  Cadets. 

Black  ROTC  Cadets  rate  significantly  more  aspects  of 
the  Army  as  attractive  than  do  Hispanic  or  white  ROTC 
Cadets  (F[2, 649]=13 . 299,  p<.001). 


Male  non-ROTC  Cadets  find  the  job  security,  officer 
responsibilities,  and  relevance  of  the  military  to 
society  as  the  most  attractive  aspects  of  the  Army. 
Female  non-ROTC  Cadets  report  job  security  most 
attractive.  This  is  followed  with  equal  frequency  by 
officer  pay  and  fringe  benefits  and  required  mobility 
and  travel.  Females  report  that  the  mobility  and 
travel  in  addition  to  the  personal  freedom  in  the 
Army  are  significantly  more  attractive  than  they  are 
for  male  non-ROTC  Cadets.  However,  the  males  believe 
Army  training  is  more  attractive  than  do  the  female 
non-ROTC  Cadets.  Male  and  female  non-ROTC  Cadets 
rate  similar  numbers  of  aspects  of  Army  life  as 
attractive. 


Black  non-ROTC  Cadets  rate  as  most  attractive  job 
security,  goals  of  the  Army,  and  quality  of  Army 
officers.  White  and  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  attrib¬ 
ute  the  greatest  attractiveness  to  job  security, 
officer  responsibilities,  and  officer  pay  and  fringe 
benefits.  Four  out  of  16  aspects  of  the  Army  reveal 
significant  ethnic  differences  among  the  non-ROTC 
Cadets.  In  all  cases,  blacks  rate  the  aspects  more 
attractive  than  do  Hispanics  who  rate  them  higher 
than  do  white  non-ROTC  Cadets.  Black,  white,  and 
•Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  find  a  similar  number  of 
Army  aspects  attractive. 


5 .  Feelings  about  military  service 


When  asked  about  their  feelings  toward  military  ser¬ 
vice,  almost  half  said  they  would  serve  if  needed. 
There  are,  however,  notable  sex  and  ethnic  differ¬ 
ences  as  shown  in  Table  54.  The  differences  between 
male  and  female  Cadets  is  carried  primarily  by  the 
degree  of  prior  thinking  about  their  service  commit¬ 
ment.  Whereas  18.5%  of  the  male  ROTC  Cadets  say  they 
have  not  given  much  thought  to  serving,  41.0%  of  the 
females  respond  the  same  way. 


Although  most  of  the  ROTC  Cadet  respondents  feel 
it  is  their  duty  to  serve,  if  needed,  a  larger 
percentage  of  white  (26.6%)  and  Hispanic  (31.8%)  than 
black  (15.7%)  ROTC  Cadets  feel  it  is  their  duty  to 
serve,  regardless  of  need.  A  larger  percentage  of 
black  (33.1%)  rather  than  white  (22.5%)  or  Hispanic 
(24.2%)  ROTC  Cadets  report  not  having  given  much 
thought  to  service  in  the  military. 


Sex  differences  are  significant  among  non-ROTC  Cadets 
(x2=s13.01,  df=2,  p<.01).  Over  half  (54.1%)  of  the 
male  non-ROTC  Cadets  would  serve  if  needed,  while 
38.2%  of  the  females  would.  Most  female  non-Cadets 
(57.1%)  have  not  given  it  much  thought  (as  compared 
to  38.7%  of  the  males). 


Ethnic  differences  also  are  significant  among  non- 
ROTC  Cadets  (x2=ll.69,  df=4,  p<.05).  Approximately 
half  of  the  white  (49.8%)  and  Hispanic  (50.0%)  non- 
ROTC  Cadets  would  serve  if  needed,  while  this  is  true 
for  only  31.0%  of  the  black  non-ROTC  Cadets.  There 
are  64.3%  of  black  non-ROTC  Cadets  who  have  not  given 
much  thought  to  the  military,  which  is  more  than 
white  and  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  (45.7%  and  38.9%, 
respectively) .  Only  a  small  percentage  of  black 
(4.8%),  white  (4.5%)  and  Hispanic  (11.1%)  non-ROTC 
Cadets  feel  a  duty  to  serve. 
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D.  Education  and  Career  Plans 


1.  College  major 


The  selection  of  a  college  major  differs  by  sex  and 
ethnicity.  Although  business  is  a  popular  choice 
among  all  respondents,  choice  of  major  shows  a  tradi¬ 
tional  break  between  males  and  females  (See  Table 
55) .  Male  ROTC  Cadets  choose  a  major  in  engineering 
significantly  more  often  than  do  females.  However, 
the  female  ROTC  Cadets  choose  a  major  in  education, 
nursing  and  foreign  language  significantly  more  often 
than  do  the  male  ROTC  Cadets . 


A  significiantly  greater  number  of  white  than  Hispan¬ 
ic  or  black  ROTC  Cadets  choose  majors  in  engineering 
and  agriculture/forestry.  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets,  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  often  than  other  ROTC  Cadets,  choose 
majors  in  education,  while  black  ROTC  Cadets  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  often  choose  the  "other  category"  as  a 
college  major. 


Among  non-ROTC  Cadets,  the  traditional  male-dominated 
and  female-dominated  choices  are  manifested.  Male 
non-ROTC  Cadets  choose  engineering  and  physical 
education  significantly  more  often  than  do  females. 
The  female  non-ROTC  Cadets  choose  majors  in  the 
biological  sciences,  education,  and  nursing  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  often  than  do  males . 


There  are  significantly  more  black  than  Hispanic  or 
white  non-ROTC  Cadets  who  choose  a  college  major  in 
physical  education. 


2 .  Sources  of  financial  support 


The  sources  of  financial  support  differ  for  males  and 
females  and  for  blacks,  whites,  and  Hispanics  (See 
Table  56) .  There  are  significantly  more  female 
(75.7%)  than  male  (63.6%)  ROTC  Cadets  who  report 
receiving  finances  from  family,  while  significantly 
more  males  (16.3%)  than  females  (10.3%)  report  work 
and  ROTC  scholarships  as  means  of  financial  support. 
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Sources  of  Financial  Support  by  Sex  and  Ethnicity  of  Cadets  and  Non-Cadets 
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Significantly  fewer  Hispanic  (47.0%)  than  black 
(70.5%)  and  white  (68.8%)  ROTC  Cadets  report  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  family,  while  significantly  more 
Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  report  finances  coming  from  work 
(63.6%  versus  34.1%  versus  59.0%,  respectively). 


For  all  non-ROTC  Cadets,  support  is  received  pri¬ 
marily  from  family,  work,  and  other  scholarships. 
Male  and  female  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  relatively  simi¬ 
lar  in  their  sources  of  finance  for  college.  The 
exception  is  that  a  significantly  greater  number  of 
females  receive  support  from  their  families  than  do 
males.  Significantly  more  white  (59.1%)  than  Hispan 
ic  (52.0%)  or  black  (26.7%)  non-ROTC  Cadets  report 
work  as  a  source  of  college  finances. 


3 .  Educational  and  career  plans  influencers 


Although  both  parents  play  an  important  role  in  the 
educational  plans  of  all  respondents,  some  interest¬ 
ing  sex  and  ethnic  differences  emerge.  As  shown  in 
Table  57,  significantly  more  female  than  male  ROTC 
Cadets  attribute  influence  to  the  mother/ female  guar¬ 
dian,  information  from  those  in  the  career,  teachers, 
and  counselors.  Black  ROTC  Cadets  attribute  the 
greatest  influence  to  their  mothers/female  guardians, 
followed  by  their  teachers,  and  then  their  fathers/ 
male  guardians .  White  ROTC  Cadets ,  on  the  other 
hand,  report  most  influence  from  their  fathers/male 
guardians,  then  the  mothers/female  guardians,  and 
information  from  those  in  the  career.  Hispanic  ROTC 
Cadets  report  their  mothers/ female  guardians , 
fathers/male  guardians,  and  information  from  those  in 
the  career  as  the  most  influential  persons  on  their 
educational  plans. 


Sex  and  ethnic  subgroups  of  non-ROTC  Cadets  are 
slightly  different  from  the  patterns  established  by 
Cadets.  Significantly  more  female  than  male  non-ROTC 
Cadets  report  information  from  those  in  the  career  as 
influencing  their  educational  plans..  Black,  white, 
and  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  all  report  that  their 
mothers /female  guardians  and  fathers/male  guardians 
are  the  first  and  second  most  influential  people  in 
their  educational  plans.  Black  and  Hispanic  non-ROTC 
Cadets  attribute  the  third  most  influential  role  to 
teachers,  while  vfliite  non-ROTC  Cadets  attribute  it  to 
their  friends.  Significantly  more  black  than 
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Hispanic  or  white  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  influenced  by 
other  relatives  and  counselors. 


4.  Annual  salary  expectations  and  career  choices 


As  shown  in  Table  58,  male  ROTC  Cadets  expect  sig¬ 
nificantly  higher  mean  annual  salaries  ten  years 
after  college  than  do  females  (?38,330  versus 
$33,510,  respectively).  Hispanic  Cadets  report  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower  expected  salaries  ($32,990)  than 
either  whites  ($37,540),  or  blacks  ($7,360).  Male 
non-ROTC  Cadets  also  expect  significantly  higher 
salaries  than  their  female  counterparts ;  salary 
expectations  do  not  differ  among  non-ROTC  Cadets  by 
ethnicity . 


The  first  choice  of  careers  for  male  ROTC  Cadets  is 
that  of  a  military  officer,  followed  by  engineering 
and  business  administration  (also  illustrated  in 
Table  58) .  Female  ROTC  Cadets  list  military  officer 
as  their  third  choice  behind  careers  in  business 
administration  and  medical/biological  sciences . 
Significantly  more  male  ROTC  Cadets  choose  engineer¬ 
ing  and  military  officer  than  do  females.  However, 
the  female  ROTC  Cadets  choose  medical/biological 
sciences,  teaching/social  services,  and  secretarial/ 
office  workers  as  careers  significantly  more  often 
than  do  male  ROTC  Cadets . 


Black  and  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets  most  frequently  men¬ 
tion  administration,  military  officer,  and  humani¬ 
ties/law/social  and  behavioral  sciences  as  their 
first  choice  careers.  White  Cadets  include  engineer¬ 
ing  among  their  top  choices .  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets 
are  significantly  more  interested  in  being  a  military 
officer  and  in  the  humanities/ law/social  and  be¬ 
havioral  sciences.  Black  ROTC  Cadets  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  interested  than  white  or  Hispanic  ROTC 
Cadets  in  the  fine/performing  arts,  technical  jobs, 
and  secretarial/office  work. 


The  first  choices  of  male  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  evenly 
divided  among  business  administration  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  followed  by  humanities/law/ social  and  behavioral 
sciences.  Female  non-ROTC  Cadets  choose  medical/bio- 


Annual  Salary  Expectation  and  Career  Choice  By  Sex  and  Ethnicity  of  Cadets  and  Non-Cadets 
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logical  sciences,  business  administration,  and  teach¬ 
ing/social  services  most  often  as  their  first  choice 
careers.  Male  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  significantly  more 
interested  than  females  in  engineering,  military 
officer,  and  "other"  careers.  Female  non-ROTC  Cadets 
are  significantly  more  interested  in  medical/biologi¬ 
cal  sciences  and  teaching/social  services. 


Black  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  interested  in  business 
administration  and  military  officer  careers.  White 
non-ROTC  Cadets  are  interested  in  business  admini¬ 
stration,  engineering,  and  medical/biological 
sciences.  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  equally 
interested  in  business  administration  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  followed  by  a  career  in  teaching/social  ser¬ 
vices.  Significantly  more  black  non-ROTC  Cadets 
report  military  officer  as  their  first  choice  career 
than  do  white  or  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets. 


5 .  Personal  importance  ratings  of  job  dimensions 


Male  and  female  ROTC  Cadets  show  similar  patterns 
in  importance  ratings  given  to  selected  job  dimen¬ 
sions  (See  Table  59).  Advancement,  challenge,  and 
security  are  most  important  to  male  ROTC  Cadets, 
while  female  ROTC  Cadets  are  less  concerned  with 
security  and  put  more  emphasis  on  self-improvement. 
Generally,  females  exhibit  slightly  higher  mean 
ratings  than  do  males  to  most  of  the  21  dimensions, 
with  nine  dimensions  revealing  significant  sex  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  ROTC  Cadets. 


Black  ROTC  Cadets  are  interested  in  advancement, 
salary,  and  security.  White  ROTC  Cadets  believe  that 
challenge  is  more  important  than  security,  while 
Hispanics  rate  highly  feedback  about  job  perform¬ 
ance.  In  general,  black  ROTC  Cadets  attribute  higher 
mean  importance  ratings  to  all  dimensions  of  a  job 
than  do  white  or  Hispanic  ROTC  Cadets.  Not  once  do 
the  mean  importance  ratings  of  black  ROTC  Cadets  fall 
below  four  on  a  five-point  scale. 


Male  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  concerned  with  the  advance¬ 
ment,  personal  freedom,  and  self-improvement  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  job.  Female  non-ROTC  Cadets  believe  a 


Personal  Iitportanoe  Ratings  of  Job  Dimensions  By  Sex  and  Ethnicity  of  Cadets  and  Non-Cadets 
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spouse's  contentment  with  a  job,  self-improvement, 
and  challenge  are  important  job  dimensions.  Males 
and  females  attrWute  similar  ratings  to  most  dimen¬ 
sions,  although  females  attribute  significantly 
higher  mean  importance  ratings  than  males  to  self- 
improvement,  spouse's  contentment  with  the  job,  work 
ing  with  interesting  people,  helping  others,  and 
leadership  opportunities  of  a  job. 


Black  non-ROTC  Cadets  believe  salary,  security,  and 
self-improvement  to  be  the  most  important  job  dimen¬ 
sions.  White  non-ROTC  Cadets  attribute  greatest 
importance  to  spouse's  contentment  with  the  job, 
challenge,  and  advancement  opportunities.  Hispanic 
non-ROTC  Cadets  look  to  the  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment,  self-improvement,  and  security  in  a  job.  White 
as  compared  to  Hispanic  or  black  non-ROTC  Cadets 
attribute  significantly  higher  mean  importance  rat¬ 
ings  to  a  job's  challenge,  spouse's  contentment  with 
the  job,  quality  of  supervisors,  and  geographic 
desirability  of  the  job  location.  Black  non-ROTC 
Cadets  find  salary  significantly  more  important  than 
other  non-ROTC  Cadets.  Hispanic  non-ROTC  Cadets  find 
additional  school  opportunities  a  significantly  more 
important  job  dimension  than  do  black  or  white  non- 
ROTC  Cadets. 


6 .  Army  potential  satisfaction  ratings  of  job  dimensior^ 


As  shown  in  Table  60,  both  male  and  female  Cadets 
qive  the  Army  high  marks  for  potentially  providing 
security,  leadership,  and  advancement  opportunities. 
Female  ROTC  Cadets  rate  the  Army  significantly  higher 
than  do  males  in  terms  of  the  importance  of  one  s 
work  to  the  organization,  use  of  previously  developed 
skills,  and  salary. 


For  all  ethnic  groups  among  Cadets,  job  security, 
advancement,  and  leadership  opportunities  are 
valued.  There  are  small  but  significant  differences 
alonq  nearly  all  dimensions,  with  black  Cadets 
generally  rating  the  Army's  ability  to  provide  30b 
satisfaction  higher  than  do  whites  or  Hispanics . 
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The  ratings  of  male  and  female  non-ROTC  Cadets  are 
similar  with  only  a  few  dimensions  being  rated 
significantly  different  between  the  sexes.  Females 
attribute  to  the  Army  significantly  higher  ratings  in 
terms  of  the  opportunity  to  work  with  interesting 
people,  prestige,  and  a  spouse's  contentment  with  the 
job , 


Similar  to  the  perception  of  Cadets,  black  Cadets 
more  often  perceive  the  Army  as  a  place  to  provide 
several  forms  of  job  satisfaction. 
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IX.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Chapters  II  through  VIII  of  this  report  have  described  the 
results  of  the  1982  Career  Attitude  Survey.  This  chapter 
focuses  on  a  discussion  of  those  results  and  compares  them  to 
the  findings  of  the  1979  survey.  The  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  be  drawn  from  these  data  are  also  presented. 


A.  Demographic  Characteristics 


A  total  of  1,120  students  from  11  college  campuses  com¬ 
pleted  self-enumerative  questionnaires  in  this  present 
survey.  The  sample  was  predominantly  male  and  white  as 
was  the  1979  survey  conducted  on  these  the  same  campus¬ 
es.  Unlike  the  previous  survey,  vhich  was  nearly  equally 
split  between  Cadets  and  non-Cadets,  about  60%  of  the 
current  sample  was  enrolled  in  MSI  or  MSII. 


Most  of  the  students  were  reared  in  the  South  in  a  small 
town  or  city.  This  same  pattern  occurred  in  the  1979 
survey  and  is  likely  the  result  of  the  overrepresentation 
of  southern  colleges  in  the  sample. 


Students  in  the  present  survey  are  older  by  a  year  than 
they  were  in  the  previous  effort,  with  the  ROTC  Cadets 
being  significantly  younger  (19.85  years)  than  the  non- 
ROTC  Cadets  (21.06  years).  Mean  parental  income  is 
reported  to  be  higher  now  than  before,  but  not  out  of 
line  with  the  growth  of  inflation  between  the  two 
surveys . 


The  composition  of  the  two  samples  is  sufficiently 
similar  to  warrant  comparisons  across  time. 


B.  Advertising  and  Media 


1.  General  media 


Cadets  and  non-Cadets  share  the  same  media  habits . 
They  direct  their  attention  mainly  to  newspaper, 
general  radio,  campus  newspapers,  and  TV.  ROTC 
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Cadets,  perhaps  because  of  the  larger  representation 
of  males,  are  more  likely  to  read  sports  and  outdoor 
magazines,  while  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  more  likely  to 
read  home  service  and  women's  magazines. 


Campus  newspapers  and  radio  were  included  in  this 
survey  (and  not  in  the  1979  effort)  as  potentially 
useful  types  of  media  to  research  students.  The 
campus  newspaper  is  clearly  a  popular  choice  with  all 
students,  although  campus  radio  broadcasting  receives 
very  little  audience  support. 


2 .  Magazine  readership 


Students  report  exposure  to  numerous  magazines  and 
appear  to  be  "reachable"  through  several  general  and 
focused  vehicles.  '  Across  the  campus,  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  magazines  are  the  weekly  news-oriented  issues: 
Time,  Newsweek,  and  Sports  Illustrated.  Also  widely 
read  are  TV  Guide,  Reader's  Digest,  U . S .  News  and 
World  Report,  National  Geographic,  and  People . 


Although  ROTC  Cadets  report  more  exposure  to  more 
magazines  than  non-ROTC  Cadets,  their  choices  of 
reading  materials  do  not  differ  importantly.  Tradi¬ 
tional  reading  habits  are  noted  between  males  and 
females  but  not  among  ethnic  groups .  That  is ,  males 
are  drawn  to  such  traditional  men's  magazines  as 
Playboy  and  Penthouse ,  while  females  most  often 
report  reading  People  or  women-focused  magazines. 
Although,  there  are  some  significant  differences  in 
the  reading  patterns  among  whites,  blacks,  and  His- 
panics,  they  are  not  in  terms  of  targeted,  ethnically 
oriented  magazines.  Print  advertising  in  national 
media  would  be  most  effective  if  placed  in  general 
weekly  rather  than  highly  focused  magazines  which 
appear  not  to  capture  much  of  their  intended  audience 
on  college  campuses. 


3 .  Favorite  television  programs 


The  TV  preferences  of  students,  in  many  ways,  paral¬ 
lels  that  of  the  American  public  at  large.  M*A*S*H 
is  the  overwhelming  first  choice  among  all  groups  of 
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students.  Other  popular  choices  favor  the  continuing 
dramatic  series  of  Hill  Street  Blues,  Dynasty ^  and 
Dallas.  Also  popular  is  60  Minutes.  This  pattern  is 
somewhat  different  than  two  years  ago,  when  student 
TV  viewing  was  heavily  skewed  toward  comedy  series. 
These  changing  patterns  are  in  line  with  the  shifting 
tastes  of  the  general  TV  audience. 


Black  students  —  both  ROTC  Cadets  and  non-ROTC 
Cadets  —  are  attracted  by  programming  featuring 
minority  group  members.  Popular  among  these  shows 
are  The  Jef fersons  and  Fame . 


4.  Favorite  radio  programming 


FM  programming  is  a  universal  favorite  among  students 
and  will  provide  the  widest  reach  into  the  campuses. 
However,  narrow  casting  makes  some  sense  also.  That 
is,  it  is  possible  to  focus  on  a  target  audience 
through  selective  radio  programming.  Blacks  express 
a  preference  for  some  Jazz  and  Religious  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  Whites  appear  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  interest  in  Rock,  Top  Forty,  and  Country- 
Western  music.  Hispanic  students  are  more  diverse  in 
their  programming  but  can  be  reached  over  Spanish 
language  stations  and  Country— Western  radio. 


C.  Knowledge  of  and  Attitudes  Toward  ROTC  and  Military 
Service 


Cadets  have  closer  ties  to  the  military  and  are  more 
knowledgeable  about  Army  life  than  non-Cadets.  A  finding 
from  the  1979  survey,  confirmed  in  the  present  study,  is 
that  ROTC  Cadets  have  more  contacts  with  the  military. 
They  more  often  have  good  friends  and  relatives  who 
either  were  or  are  ROTC  Cadets  themselves  or  who  have 
seen  military  service.  Non-ROTC  Cadets  are  less  social¬ 
ized  by  military  contacts  and  may  actively  shy  away  from 
such  contacts. 


1 .  Awareness  of  Army  ROTC  and  Scholarship 


Information  about  ROTC  reaches  students  through  mul¬ 
tiple  channels  —  some  of  which  are  interpersonal  and 
some  media-based.  Friends,  ROTC  personnel  on  campus, 
and  recruiters  all  play  a  role  in  getting  out  the 
message.  On  the  other  hand  pamphlets,  radio/T.V., 
magazine,  and  newspaper  ads  also  serve  to  make  stu¬ 
dents  aware  of  the  program. 


Male  Cadets  become  aware  of  ROTC  through  their  family 
and  friends  and  learn  about  the  program  earlier  than 
females  (i.e.,  grade  and  high  school).  Hispanics 
evince  an  interesting  awareness  pattern:  those  who 
become  involved  with  the  program  (i.e..  Cadets)  re¬ 
port  exposure  to  the  program  in  grade  school  and  high 
school,  which  is  earlier  than  whites  or  blacks,  while 
those  who  are  not  in  the  program  do  not  become  aware 
until  later  —  that  is,  until  college. 


Program  awareness  and  scholarship  awareness  are  not 
gained  concurrently.  Students  hear  about  ROTC  before 
becoming  aware  of  scholarships.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
because  of  their  awareness  and  interest  in  ROTC  that 
they  learn  about  the  Scholarship  Program.  This  rela¬ 
tionship  is  demonstrated  by  the  types  of  information 
sources  used  to  learn  about  the  Scholarship  Program; 
they  are  primarily  military-related  —  ROTC  personnel 
on  campus,  recruiters,  and  brochures.  It  is  also 
supported  by  the  fact  that  one  in  five  non-Cadets  are 
totally  unaware  of  ROTC  scholarships. 


Even  when  the  message  gets  out,  not  all  groups  are 
reached  equally  well.  Consistent  with  the  1979  re¬ 
search,  males  know  about  the  program  at  an  earlier 
time  than  females,  and  whites  know  about  it  before 
blacks  and  Hispanics. 


As  the  scholarship  is  perceived  to  be  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  ROTC  program,  early  and  consistent 
communications  about  it  across  all  groups  will  be 
desirable . 


Knowledge  of  ROTC  and  the  Army 


Not  surprisingly,  ROTC  Cadets  professed  more  knowl¬ 
edge  about  ROTC  than  non-Cadets  and,  when  "tested," 
demonstrate  this  knowledge.  Cadets  answer  more 
ROTC/Army  knowledge  questions  correctly.  Males,  in 
general,  indicate  more  knowledge  about  this  program 
than  females  regardless  of  whether  they  are  Cadets  or 
not. 


As  found  in  the  earlier  survey,  non-Cadets  tend  to 
overestimate  the  obligations  of  ROTC  and  under¬ 
estimate  some  of  the  benefits.  For  example,  non- 
Cadets  think  summer  camp  is  required  every  year  of 
college  but  do  not  recognize  that  Cadets  receive  a 
$100  stipend  as  freshmen  and  sophomores. 


The  patterns  of  response  to  the  1982  and  1979  surveys 
are  remarkably  similar.  Nearly  all  respondents  know 
that  ROTC  is  available  to  men  and  women  and  that 
postgraduate  training  is  available  to  officers.  They 
consistently  err  in  thinking  that  all  officers  are 
obligated  to  serve  four  years  of  active  duty . 


Attractiveness  of  college  ROTC 


As  would  be  expected.  Cadets  find  the  program  more 
attractive  than  non-Cadets.  However,  all  students 
rate  highly  the  guarantee  of  a  job  after  college  and 
the  Scholarship  Program.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  minority  group  members,  in  general,  find  more 
things  attractive  about  the  program  than  whites  do. 


Cadets  and  non-Cadets  are  consistent  in  the  aspects 
of  the  program  that  they  value  least.  The  require¬ 
ment  for  obligated  duty  after  college,  the  ROTC 
Cadets  themselves,  and  the  image  of  the  program  are 
factors  with  the  lowest  attractiveness  ratings. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  one  feature  of  the  ROTC 
program,  that  is,  subsequent  military  service,  is 
perceived  as  both  a  plus  and  a  minus .  When  students 
think  of  service  as  guaranteed  employment  in  this 
uncertain  economy,  they  find  that  to  be  very  posi¬ 
tive.  However,  when  their  attention  is  focused  on 
the  fact  that  this  commits  them  to  a  specified  period 
of  service,  they  are  repelled  by  the  obligation. 
Communications  about  the  ROTC  military  service 
requirement  need  to  be  particularly  sharp  when 
addressing  this  issue  and  to  convey  the  opportunities 
without  the  perceived  liabilities. 


4.  Attractiveness  of  Army  life 


Echoing  their  concerns  for  employment,  students  say 
job  security  is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  Army 
life.  Officer  pay  and  fringe  benefits  are  also  high¬ 
ly  rated.  • 


Overall,  ROTC  Cadets  find  the  Army  more  to  their 
liking  than  non-ROTC  Cadets.  This  is  shown  through 
higher  ratings  given  to  individual  features  and  more 
aspects  of  Army  life  being  positively  evaluated. 
Black  Cadets  are  the  most  attracted  to  Army  life. 


5.  Feelings  about  military  service 


Although  half  of  all  students  would  serve  in  the 
military  if  needed,  Cadets  are  more  likely  to  per¬ 
ceive  it  as  their  duty,  whereas  most  non-Cadets  have 
not  given  military  service  much  thought.  Females,  in 
general,  are  much  less  likely  than  males  to  consider 
unconditional  service.  Blacks,  although  stating 
their  attraction  to  Army  life,  are  more  likely  than 
whites  or  Hispanics  not  to  have  given  much  thought  to 
military  service. 


6.  Junior  ROTC 


Only  about  three  in  ten  students  had  Junior  ROTC 
available  to  them,  and,  for  the  most  part,  this  was 
an  Army  program.  Only  one  in  ten  participated  in  any 
Junior  program. 
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The  attractive  and  unattractive  features  of  the 
Junior  progremi  parallel  those  of  college  ROTC.  That 
is,  instructors  and  the  quality  of  the  program  are 
valued,  whereas  the  ROTC  Cadets  and  the  image  of  the 
program  are  not. 


D.  Education  and  Career  Plans 


1 .  College  major 


On  campuses  today,  popular  college  majors  are  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  engineering.  Traditional 
patterns  of  male-  or  female-  dominated  majors  are 
found  in  the  present  survey.  Males  are  most  often 
pursuing  engineering  courses ;  females  are  studying 
education,  nursing,  and  languages. 


2.  Sources  of  financial  support 


The  sources  of  financial  aid  to  college  students  are 
multiple,  and  similarities  are  found  between  those 
used  by  Cadets  and  non-Cadets.  The  family  represents 
the  most  important  source  of  money  to  students. 

Cadets  report  ROTC  scholarships  as  an  important 
source,  where  non-ROTC  Cadets  are  more  likely  to 
mention  other  scholarships.  Female  Cadets  more  often 
report  families,  and  males  more  often  report  work  and 
ROTC  scholarships  as  income  sources. 


3.  Educational  and  career  plan  influencers 


Those  closest  to  the  students  have  the  most  influence 
on  their  educational  and  career  plans.  For  all  ex¬ 
cept  white  Cadets,  the  mother/ female  guardian  figure 
is  reported  to  be  most  influential.  For  white 
Cadets,  the  father/male  guardian  role  is  most  influ¬ 
ential. 
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The  model  provided  by  someone  in  the  field  is  more 
important  to  Cadets  than  to  non-Cadets.  This  may 
speak  to  why  more  Cadets  have  friends  and  relatives 
connected  to  the  military  and  have  more  contacts  and 
information  from  ROTC  personnel  and  recruiters. 


4,  Salary  expectations  and  career  choices 


Cadets  have  higher  salary  goals  than  non— Cadets  and, 
as  with  the  prior  survey,  males  are  looking  for 
higher  salaries  than  females.  Career  choices  are 
congruent  with  the  course  of  study  being  pursued  in 
college.  Thus,  business  is  a  frequent  career  choice, 
as  is  engineering.  Cadets,  as  a  group,  often  seek  a 
career  as  an  Army  officer,  although  this  is  more 
often  the  case  for  male  than  for  female  Cadets. 


Careers  typically  defined  as  feminine  (i.e.,  secre— 
tarial/of fice  worker,  housewife)  and  careers  in  the 
skilled  trades  field  (i.e.,  construction/industrial/ 
general  labor)  generated  the  least  amount  of  inter¬ 
est.  The  low  interest  in  the  typically  feminine 
areas  could  be  reflective  of  the  greater  proportion 
of  males  to  females  in  the  survey.  The  low  interest 
in  the  skilled  trades  areas  may  be  indicative  of  the 
currently  depressed  economic  market. 


The  ROTC  Cadets '  higher  salary  expectations  may  be 
tied  into  their  views  of  ROTC  and  an  Army  career  as  a 
secure  position  which  provides  the  opportunity  fot 
advancement  and  leadership.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  that  they  believe  the  experience  they  gain  in 
ROTC  and  the  Army  (in  addition  to  their  college  de¬ 
gree)  will  contribute  to  an  increased  marketability 
of  their  skills,  should  they  enter  the  civilian  job 
market  ten  years  after  college. 


It  is  not  clear  that  students  realize  that  there  is 
opportunity  in  the  Army  to  pursue  activities  that 
draw  on  their  educational  training  and  career  inter¬ 
est.  It  is  as  if  one  could  not  consider  a  military 
and  a  technical  career  at  the  same  time. 
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5.  Personal  importance  ratings  of  job  dimensions 


Aspects  of  a  job  which  are  highly  valued  by  students 
j_nclude  the  opportunity  to  advance,  interesting  and 
challenging  work,  job  security,  and  self-improve¬ 
ment.  Essentially,  these  are  the  same  job  factors 
rated  highly  in  the  1979  survey,  only  now  job  secur¬ 
ity  has  increased  in  importance.  Cadets  also  value 
the  chance  to  be  a  leader  and  to  be  associated  with  a 
prestigious  organization  more  than  non-Cadets. 


6.  Army  potential  satisfaction  ratings  of  job  dimensions 


Rating  the  Army’s  potential  to  satisfy  various  needs 
along  these  same  job  dimensions,  it  seems  that,  at 
least  for  Cadets,  the  Army  can  satisfy  most  of  their 
important  criteria.  The  Army  is  seen  as  offering  job 
security,  the  opportunity  to  advance  and  to  perform 
as  a  leader.  In  addition,  the  ^my  is  much  more 
positively  rated  on  most  dimensions  by  Cadets  than 
non-Cadets,  and  particularly  high  ratings  are  by 
black  Cadets . 


The  aspects  of  the  Army  which  detract  from  its  value 
in  the  minds  of  both  Cadets  and  non— Cadets  are  per¬ 
ceived  restriction  on  personal  freedom,  less  oppor- 
^nnity  for  a  stable  home  life  and  involvement  in  the 
community,  and  uncertainty  in  geographic  location. 


7 .  Ratings  of  a  military  career  by  reference  group 


Given  that  Cadets  have  more  friends  and  relatives 
^ith  exposure  to  the  military  and  that  the  Army  is 
rated  highly  on  many  dimensions,  it  is  consistent 
that  Cadets  think  their  friends  and  parents  would  all 
rate  a  military  career  positively. 
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In  general,  the  Cadets  are  consistent  in  their  posi¬ 
tive  orientation  to  the  military.  They  are  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  and  value  aspects  of  a  military  life¬ 
style.  The  dimensions  of  a  job  that  are  important  to 
them  are  also  ones  which  they  think  the  Army  will 
satisfy.  Moreover,  the  Army  is  perceived  to  satisfy 
many  of  the  aspects  which  they  look  for  in  a  job. 


E.  ROTC  Involvement  and  Career  Commitment 


1.  Time  of  decision  to  join  college  ROTC 


Cadets,  although  aware  of  and  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  time  they  are  in  high  school,  tend  to 
delay  their  decision  to  join  the  program  until 
college.  This  is  a  departure  from  the  1979  survey 
where  it  was  noted  that  the  majority  of  Cadets 
decided  to  join  ROTC  in  their  high  school  years. 
Males  reach  their  decision  at  an  earlier  point  in 
their  lives  than  females,  which  is  consistent  with 
their  earlier  awareness  of  the  prograim  and  of  schol¬ 
arship  opportunities. 


2.  Influences  on  decision  to  join  ROTC  and  to  enroll  in 
advanced  course 


The  factors  influencing  a  student  to  join  ROTC  are 
similar  to  those  leading  him  or  her  to  continue  into 
the  Advanced  Course  —  that  is,  there  is  support  to 
joinfrom  family  and  friends  and  the  "fit  is  good. 
Being  in  the  program  is  consistent  with  the  student's 
personal  system  of  values  and  beliefs,  and  with 
career  objectives. 


Advertising  and  information  from  military  personnel 
do  not  figure  in  as  factors  influencing  the  deci¬ 
sion.  It  is  likely  the  message  that  is  communicated 
about  the  prograun  does  not  "persuade"  anyone  to  join 
or  continue  in  the  program  —  rather, it  provides 
information  or  clarification  for  students  to  see  how 
ROTC  will  meet  their  personal  goals  and  needs. 
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3.  Intent  to  continue  in  ROTC 


Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  Cadets  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  Advanced  Course,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  reported  in  the  1979  survey.  Fully  one- 
quarter  will  not  sign  up,  which  again  is  consistent 
with  the  earlier  research.  The  bulk  of  these  who  do 
not  intend  to  continue  are  female,  and  a  relatively 
higher  proportion  are  white. 


It  may  be  that  those  v^o  joined  ROTC  found  that  it 
did  not  meet  their  needs  as  expected,  and  therefore 
they  decided  not  to  continue,  while  those  who  intend 
to  make  the  transition  believe  it  will  be  consistent 
with  their  goals. 


4.  Options  and  enrollment  in  Advanced  Course 


When  four  variations  on  service  obligations  were 
linked  to  the  decision  to  make  the  transition  to  the 
Advanced  Course,  little  impact  was  noted.  Options 
which  offer  guaranteed  Reserve  or  National  Guard 
service,  a  two-year  commitment,  or  a  scholarship  with 
an  extended  or  variable  tour  were  presented.  The 
most  attractive  alternative  as  measured  by  the 
interest  shown  in  it  is  a  two-year  service  obligation 
instead  of  three.  About  one-third  of  the  Cadets 
state  such  an  alternative  would  increase  their  like¬ 
lihood  of  continuing  in  MS  III  and  MS  IV. 


For  the  most  part,  the  alternatives  tested  are  met 
with  indifference.  More  than  half  state 
would  neither  increase  nor  decrease  their  likelihood 
of  continuing  in  the  program,  -piis  reinforces  the 
notion  that  participation  is  maintained  ® 

to  fit  one's  heeds,  and  if  that  link  cannot  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Cadet's  mind,  then  the  program  is  aban¬ 
doned  . 


5.  Subsistence  allowance  and  staying  in  the  ROTC 

Cadets  are  split  into  three  equal  sized  camps 
whether  or  not  to  continue  ROTC  without  subsistence. 
Blacks  are  more  likely  to  stay  if  there  were  no  sub¬ 
sistence;  whites  are  more  likely  to  leave. 
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6 .  Intention  of  joining  the  Army  and  making  it  a  career 


A  surprisingly  small  group  of  Cadets  say  they  would 
join  the  Army  even  if  they  were  not  required  to  do  so 
by  contract.  As  with  the  previous  survey.  Cadets 
show  a  slight  inclination  toward  not  joining. 
Consistent  with  their  commitment  to  the  ROTC  program, 
blacks  are  more  likely  to  join  without  the  require¬ 
ment,  and  whites  are  less  likely.  For  the  most  part. 
Cadets  have  not  given  much  thought  to  their  military 
service.  A  sizable  group  are  unsure  which  type  of 
Army  service  they  would  prefer.  The  majority  do  not 
know  how  long  they  would  serve  if  they  joined,  and 
nearly  half  would  not  seek  a  career  in  the  Army. 


Males  are  more  focused  with  regard  to  military  ser¬ 
vice  than  females.  Females  are  more  uncertain  about 
the  type  of  service  they  would  like  and  more  often 
report  their  intent  to  serve  their  minimum 
obligation. 


F.  Non-ROTC  Cadets ;  Interest  in  ROTC  and  the  Army 


The  same  optional  program  changes  presented  to  Cadets 
were  evaluated  by  non-ROTC  Cadets.  In  all  cases  -- 
whether  the  choice  was  guaranteed  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  duty,  atwo-year  obligation,  or  a  scholarship  with 
extended  or  variable  tour  —  more  than  half  of  the 
non-Cadets  would  not  be  persuaded  to  join  or  stay  (if 
they  were  dropouts )  in  the  Army .  Less  than  one  in  five 
would  be  attracted  by  any  of  the  proposed  alternatives . 


Subgroup  analyses  show  that  those  most  interested  in 
joining  or  staying  in  the  ROTC,  if  the  inducements  are 
offered,  are  Hispanics  and  blacks.  These  groups  make 
excellent  target  candidates  for  inducements,  as  they  also 
show  increased  interest  in  ROTC  and  the  Army  as  a 
career.  The  least  likely  target  group  for  the 
inducements  is  females. 


Again,  the  students*  needs  and  ROTC  or  the  Army's 
perceived  ability  to  meet  these  desires  may  be  the  key  to 
attracting  and  retaining  more  students .  The  program 
changes  will  give  an  added  appeal  but  are  unlikely  to 
function  as  inducement  if  the  basic  compatibility  between 
needs  and  satisfaction  is  not  perceived. 
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